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THE DECCAN COLLEGE : 

ITS PAST HISTORY AND ITS FUTURE HOPES 

By 

IRACH J. S. TaRAPOREWALA, 

The battle of Kirkfee was fought on the 5th of November, 1817 on the 
grounds of the present Deccan College.^ This battle decided the fate of 
Poona and of Maharashtra, for as a result of the battle the Peshwa ceased 
to rule and the British took over charge of the country. The Peshwas, having 
been Bmhmaoas themselves, had always been keen on fostering learning, and 
a large sum had been set apart annually for the support of learned Pui)<Jits 
and for the encouragement of Sanskrit studies. It has been recorded that at 
least Rs. 5,00,000 were spent every year for this laudable purpose. Many 
learned and deserving scholars were certainly supported from this dak$ir^ 
trust, but, as happens everywhere in times of political turmoil, the original 
object was in course of time lost sight of and ‘‘ the fund was in practice open 
to every claimant ; and the distribution became in fact an almsgiving on a 
vast scale^’.^ The dak^im money was of course confiscated by the Bombay 
Government, but a promise had been given that it would be devoted 
to the cause of learning 1or which it had been originally intended. It was, 
however, that great Englishman, Mountstuart Elphinstone, who insisted that 
this promise must be kept, and through his exertions it was proposed that 
Brahmafija scholarship should be enccmraged by instituting “ duk^ind prizes *’ 
and by establishing two Hindu Colleges at Nasik and Wai. Finally in 1821 
it was decided to start a college at Poona and to pay Rs. 50,000 a year for 
its upk^. This was the Poona Sanskrit College, and Sanskrit^, studies usual 
in an ordinary paihasdld were carried on there. The Directors in London 
raised serious objections to the maintenance of a Sanskrit pd{ha&dld, but 
finally in 1824 the plan of Elphinstone was definitely accepted and the Col- 
lege started on its prosperous career. At the same time the management was 
vested in “ the Education Society ”, which was a mixed body of Indian and 
English gentlemen interested in the spread of learning. 

In 1842 an English School was started in Poona and was placed under 
the management of the same Education Society. Some years later the two 
institutions were amalgamated to form the Poona College, which was formally 
opened on the 7th of June, 1851. The College was located in the Vi^ram 
Bagh an old palace of the Peshwa in the heart of the city. The locality was 
very unsuited for the pursuit of learning on account of the noise and the other 
unfavourable surroundings. 

^ The site where Bungabw No. 2 now stands has been pointed out as a part 
of the actual battlefield. 

® J. Nelm Fraser, Deccan CoUege, A Retrospect, 1851-1901, p. 3. I am 
indebted to this book for much of the information contained in this paper. 
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The first Principal of the Poona College was Major Thomas Candy, ^ 
who held this appointment till 1857. Major Candy's learning and high 
character were greatly respected ; still it was felt that an educational insti- 
tution should be guided by a professed and experienced teacher. This idea 
gained strength particularly after the creation of the post of the Director 
of Public Instruction by the Government of Bombay in 1855. In 1857 Mr. 
E. I. Howard,^ the second Director, got out Mr. Edwin Arnold,^ a teacher 
from Birmingham, to succeed Major Candy as Principal. 

About this time the teaching of Sanskrit, too, was reorganised. During 
the early years of the Poona College the Sanskrit classes continued to work 
along the old pcatj^dii lines. The close contact with English teaching and Eng- 
lish methods called for a radical change in the old methods of teaching. In 
1856 the Rev. Murray Mitchell made a report on the teaching of Sanskrit. 
He suggested that “the judgments of the pupils should be exercised as well 
as their memories ; Sanskrit literature should be studied aesthetically .... 
systematic comparisons of Sanskrit and English should be made both in 
matters of philosophy and principles of literary composition."® In carrying 
out these suggestions in their true spirit the greatest help was rendered by 
Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar. The son of a bhik^ of Trimbak near Nasik, 
he had been educated at the old Poona pdthaidld and joined as a teacher there 
in the year 1850. When Sanskrit teaching was reorganised, Krishna Shastri 
was the only one of the old staff who chose to continue. He loyally carried out 
the new* programme as outlined by the authorities and was appointed to the 
Sanskrit chair at the College and continued there until the arrival of Dr. 
Martin Haug in 1859. Krishna Shastri was also a great writer in Marathi 
and enriched his mother-tongue with many learned works. He was also one 
of the early stalwarts of social reform, although he did not like to go beyond 
a certain limit. 

Edwin Amofd organised the administration of the College, introduc- 
ing system and method and laying down rules for the guidance both of the 
staff and the students. He separated the school from the college department. 


« The joint compiler with Captain Molesworth of the Marathi-English Die- 
tionary (1831). His son was Judge E. T. Candy of the Bombay High (Dourt, who 
after his retirement was Lecturer in Marathi at the University of Cambridge upto 
his death in 1912. 

^ The first Director was Mr. C. J. Erskine, who held office for only one year 
and was succeeded by Howard, who held the post from 1856 to 1867, when he was 
killed in a railway accident at Lonavla. Howard might be regarded as the real 
founder of the Department of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency. His 
views on education were very sound and his sympathies were wide and genuine. 
A very readable account of his work is to be found in Fraser’s book, pp. 52-59. 

« He was later Sir Edwin Arnold, the famous poet and author <rf The Light 
of Asi 0 , The Secret of D^h, The Sjcmg Celestial, and The Pearls of Faith, to 
mention only the more famous of his writings. 

« Fraser, op. dt, p. 23. 
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He did not continue long at the head and resigned in 1860. In 1862 William 
Wordsworth^ became the Principal. He carried forward the work of his 
predecessor and erected a solid superstructure upon the foundations so firmly 
laid by Edwin Arnold. He continued at the Deccan College until 1874, when 
he was transferred to the Elphinstone College at Bombay. Almost the first 
thing he did as the Principal of Deccan College was to set about finding a 
better habitation for it. VMiim B^gh was clearly most unsuitable in ever>^ 
way. So a large bungalow was rented at Wanori, outside the city limits.® A 
new site had already been selected, a little below the sangam of the Mula 
and the Muthia, just across the river, and including the historical battlefield 
of Kirkee. Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy (second Baronet offered Rs. 1,00,000 for 
the buildings and the foundation-stone was laid on the 15th of November 
1864, by the Governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere. The new buildings were 
occupied on the 23rd of March 1868, from which day the college received the 
name of EteccAN College.® 

It was chiefly the result of the administration of Wordsworth that the 
College came to occupy such a large place in the minds of the public of Poona. 
Wordsworth was truly one of the greatest of educationists England had 
sent out to this land. A man of sterling character, he was genuinely devoted 
to the welfare of his students. He despised all cant and hypocrisy and, above 
all, utterly detested pride of race Wherever he detected the least trace of 
it he never hesitated to attack it vigorously. Education to him was a reli- 
gion, the very purpose of his life. Those students who have had the good 
fortune to have come under his influence still cherish his memory with rever- 
ent affection. As Principal of the Elphinstone College also Wordsworth left 
a name equally cherished and beloved. 

It was shortly before Wordsworth's period of office that one of the greatest 
of the Orientalists of Europe came out to the Deccan College. He was 
Martin Haug, Professor of Oriental languages frorn 1850 jto 1865. Krishna 
Shastri Chiplunkar had been trying his best to break away from the old 
methods of the PaijcJits in teaching Sanskrit, but it was Haug who clearly 
showed how it could be done. He brought to the teaching of Sanskrit the 
one thing it most needed — ^the touch of the critical methods of the West. 
He was deeply appreciative of the great learning of the older Pandits, for he 
knew that without their labour throughout the past centuries Sanskrit learn- 
ing might have died out altogether. He cultivated their friendship, and sat 
at their feet as their pupil, eager to learn all that they could teach. He 
greatly admired these truly great Pandits and has recorded about one of 

^ He was a grandson of the famous poet. 

’ ® The site of that bungalow is now occupied by the military barracks. One 
of the old Deccanites ", the late Diwan Bahadur Godbole, used to be seen there 
every day in the evening walking about slowly, reviving the memories of the happy 
days he had passed at the College. He kept up this habit until his death at a very 
old age about a oouple of years ago. i 

® The 23rd of March has ever since been observed as the “ College Day 
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than, Ananta Shastri, that he was “the niost able BiShmajoa he had ever 
met, the last of the Mahapandits Haug had himself the gift of languages 
and he knew a good many quite thoroughly, but he was never a pedant. He 
was very amiable in spite of his undoubted talents, and so he was very dear 
to his pupils, for he led them along the paths of scholarship by his own 
example of vidyH united to vimyo. “ His mind was a storehouse not of rules 
and exceptions, but of fruitful comparison between the East and the West ; 
he was in the older and nobler sense of the word a ripe philologian When 
he retired, Mr. Howard, the Director, rightly said of him that “ to him belongs 
the honour of reorganising and almost creating the study of Sanskrit in 
Western India 

Haug was an authority not only for Indian but also for Iranian langu- 
ages. He can with equal truth be called the organiser and creator of Iranian 
studies in Western India. In Poona he found a worthy collaborator, who was 
also eager to leam. This was Dastur Hoshang Jamasp, the High Priest of 
the Parsis of the Deccan and Malwa. After Hang’s retirement from Poona 
he carried on his work widi great success. Dastur Hoshang was Professor of 
Oriental languages at the Deccan College from 1874 to 1892. He edited 
several difficult Pahlavi texts in collaboration with Haug and he was the 
first among Parsi priests to study his own scriptures through Western methods 
of “comparative philology". Before he had come into contact with Haug, 
Dastur Hoshang had already received the traditional training of a Parsi 
priest. Besides being fully conversant with the intricate details of ritual, he 
had a thorough knowledge of Pahlavi, Avesta and also of the modem 
languages of Iran, and he was fully conversant with the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the Avesta. He possessed besides a very sound knowledge of Sans- 
krit.^® So I>astur Hoshang represented Iranian scholarship at its best in 
India at that time, and so he could appreciate very fully the benefits of 
Western meth^s, and while learning himself he could also teach a great lot 
to Haug. The joiftt work of these two great scholars represents the best that 
is in Parsi tradition as well as in European methods. 

Unfortunately Dastur Hoshang’s tradition of Iranian scholarship was not 
kept up in Poona ; but in Bombay, about the same time, Iranian studies 
along Western lines were introduced by a behedin (layman), Khar^edji 


This was deraancfed at that time (though unfortunately not now) in order 
to understand Dastur Nairyosang EWiaval's Sanskrit rendering of the Avesta and 
Pahlavi texts. These Sanscrit works were written some time during the 13th cen- 
tury (A.C.). They are probably the work of several people, but they clearly show 
a certain uniformity of style and purpose and it is not therefore quite wrong to 
ascribe them to the “generic" name of Nairyosang, the gum who had insprdd 
them all. These writings have been published by the Trustees of the Parsi Pjto.; 
ehayat at Bombay in five volumes under the title of The Collected Sanskrit ' 
oi the Parsis, edited with copious grammatical and other notes by Ervad Sbeii^h 
Bharucha. It may also be added that the learned editor has endea;^ ' 
Qured to si^y the lacuns in the translationa by gi\nng his own Sanscrit renderings, 
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Rustamji Cama.^^ Fortunatdy Cama’s work in Bombay is still being carried 
on by his pupils.^® 

Fran 2 Kidhom succeeded Haug as Professor of Sanskrit at the Dec- 
can College and he also acted as Principal for short periods. He was essen- 
tially a Sanskritist and there, too, he was definitely a grammarian. He could 
trace a direct “ guruparampara descent ” from the great Sanskrit grammarian 
Nagoji Bhatta.13 Kielhom introduced into Western India the new method 
of teaching Sanskrit grammar, which was a happy fusion of the traditional 
SiddhMa-kmmudi with Western Philology.^^ 

But it was Kidhom’s successor, Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, 
who represented the highest levd of pure scholarship attained in the Deccan 
College. He was one of the earliest pupils of the College and graduated from 
here, with first class honours, in 1862. Incidentally he was also the very 
first graduate of the University of Bombay. He took his M. A. in 1866. 
And after serving in the education department for several years, he succeeded 
Kielhom in 1882. But already in 1876 he had ddivered the first “ Wilson 
Philological Lectures” at the University of Bombay. These lectures form 
an important landmark in the history of Sanskrit studies in India. In 1893 he 
became the Vice-Chancdlor of the University of Bombay. He retired from the 
Deccan College in 1894 and had the gratification of seeing his ddest son Prof. 
Shridhara Bhandarkar, succeeding him in the chair. This is not an occasion 
to enumerate the numerous works of this great pioneer of Sanskrit learning 
and research, but it might be menticwnied that there was not a branch of 
Sanskrit lore that he did not touch and did not enrich from hisi immense store 


K. R. Cama was originally a Parsi merchant who had gone to England 
in the fifties of the last century as a' representative of his firm in Bombay. But 
his great love for learning led him to give up the pursuit of wealth for that of Iranian 
lore. He studied for a couple of years under the best t/sachers of the day, both at 
Paris and at Berlin. Returning to Bombay about 1861 he gajjiered round himself 
a band of enthusiastic pupils, (all priests, though he himself was a lajnnan) and 
taught them the methods of western scholarship. He was the “ spiritual grandsire ” 
of the Parsi Iranists of to-day. On account of his great learning and the spotless 
purity of his life he was called le Destour Laique ” by James Darmesteter. 

To commemorate the great services of K. R. Cama to Iranian learning a 
fund was started by his friends, pupils and admirers after his death. Mr. Damodar 
Sukhadwala (known to his friends as Damodar ,Bha) gave Rs. 1,(X),(XX) towards 
the fund, out of which the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute was founded. The 
Institute is doing good work for Iranian scholarship. Among the most strenuous 
workers in this Institute may be mentioned two of Cama's own pupils, the late Sit 

J. J. Modi and Mr. Behramgore T. Anklesaria, happily still living and working 
vigorously, 

I had this information from Prof. Berthold Liebich (then at Heidelberg) 
many years ago. Liebich' himself was a pupil of Kielhom, and so, as he proudly 
asserted, he had carried forward Nagoji ]l%atta's iuruparampara in Germany also. 
1 ^^^* Grammar was until recently the standard book for 

mpnners of Sanskrit. It was doubtless on this work that the two books of Bhan- 
darkar, the works of V. S. Apte, and the 'Grmnm Qf Kale and 

Other similar works had been modelled. 
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of knowledge It would be sufficient to say that he was in very fact the pitS- 
maha in direct guruparampard of the present generation of Sanskritists in 
every province of India.^^ In his retirement he was looked upon with all the 
respect due to a great ?si of old. His home in Poona, the Sangamlal§ra!ma,^® 
became a veritable place of pilgrimage for students of Sanskrit and Ancient 
Indian Culture. His pupils and admirers celebrated his 80th birthday (6th 
July, 1917) in the most befitting manner by founding the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute to commemorate his great services to learning and, what is 
more, to continue the work he had begun. And indeed this Institute; is car- 
rying on most worthily the work of our great pitdmaha. The whole collection 
of manuscripts which Bhandarkar had collected in collaboration with Biihler 
had been placed in the Deccan College, but on the occasion of the found- 
ation of the Bhandarkar Institute these manuscripts, together with a life-size 
portrait of Bhandarkar, were handed over to them. 

Keru Lakshman Chhattre, or Kerupant as he was more familiarly 
styled, was the son of a bhik^u at Walkeshvar. He was the nephew of one of 
the old Parwjits of the old Board of Education. He studied at the Elphinstone 
Institution and later at the Elphinstone College and quite early showed a 
genius for mathematics. His first appointment was at the Bombay Obser- 
vatory when he was only fifteen. In 1865 he became Professor of Mathematics 
in Bombay. After a short time he came to the Deccan College, where he 
continued till 1879. He was acting Principal in 1875-76. His mathematical 
genius was undoubted as evidenced by the high praise he received for his 
Astronomical Tables published in 1872. A very simple and unassuming 
person, he was keenly anxious for the well-being of his students and so he 
was very genuinely loved by all. It is recorded, as an example of the simpli- 
city of his living, that at one time he lived for several months in the little 
Temple of Khaijidobla on the west side of the College compound.^^ But lie 
was by no means religious-minded and as a matter of fact he had the 
reputation among Jiis students of being an unbeliever. 

Among the great teachers and administrators of the Deccan College a 
high place must be given to Principal F. G. Selby. He had charge of the 
College from 1885 to 1906 when he became Director of Public Instruction. 
During this long period he worked indefatigably for the progress of the Col- 
lege. His regime might be looked upon as the most prosperous period in the 
history of the College, when the College came to be regarded as one of the 
two leading Colleges in the Presidency.^® Selby's successful administration 
and his personality are still living memories to old Deccanites, many of whom 
are now among the leading citizens of India. 

I myself claim Ramakrishna Bhandarkar as my pitdmaha in this sense, 
for I learnt Sanskrit, specially the ^gveda, at the feet of his son, Prof, Shridhara. 

Ajjpfopriately enough the present Office of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Cirde, is located in the compound of the SangamS^rama. 

FVaser, op, cif., p, 70. Perhaps this was" a trait inherited from his bhik^u 

father. 

»• The other was the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 
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Principal F. W. Bain has left behind him memories of another type, 
though as an administrator and teacher he was not at all inferior to Sdby. 
He was the author of a set of books of delightful Indian stories of which 
The Dipt of the Moon was the first. He pretended that he had received an 
ancient Sanskrit manuscript from an old Pandit and that he had translated 
these tales from this. So cleverly are the stories composed and so thoroughly 
has Bain imbibed the spirit of Sanskrit literature that he kept up this illusion 
for years.^ Even to-day, when we know that these were really creations of 
Bain's fancy, we still find it hard to believe that we are not reading the 
translation of some unknown Sanskrit manuscript. Judging by these works 
Bain seems to have been a very sympathetic person, who thoroughly under- 
stood the people among whom he had made his home for the whole of his 
active life. He passed away only a few months ago. 

The last Principal of the Deccan College was E. A. Wodehouse,®® who 
had also won for himself a niche in the hearts of his students. He was among 
the finest Englishmen who ever came out to India. He was deeply sympathe- 
tic to all Indian aspirations and was a great admirer of Hindu culture. For 
many years he served outside Bombay, at Benares and elsewhere, and wher- 
ever he went he won the esteem and affection of his pupils and his colleagues. 

Among the teachers of the Deccan College mention must be made of 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, happily still alive and living in quiet retirement in Poona. 
He was himself a brilliant student of the Deccan College and acquired high 
academic honours both here and in America. After his return from Harvard 
he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit in his old College and held that post 
until the close of the College in 1934. He took a leading part in the founding 
of the Bhandarkar Institute and for many years directed it. He was also 
one of the founders of the All-India Oriental Conference and worked as its 
secretary for nearly twenty years. But his greatest claim to be remembered 
in connection with the College is the leading part he played in its revival. 

In 1933 the Government of Bombay decided, for reaso^ of retrench- 
ment, that it was necessary to close down the Deccan College. Plausible 
enough reasons were advanced for this decision. The Ismail College had been 
started in Jogeshwari, one of the suburbs of Bombay, two new Colleges had 
been started at Poona, and new* Colleges were springing up at Sangli, Dhar- 
war and other places. The Government maintained, with some amount of 
reason, that higher education ought to be provided through private donations. 
The staff and students were accordingly notified that the Deccan College 
would cease to exist after May 1934, and this rather abrupt decision aroused 
a good deal of resentment among the public. The Old Boys of the College 

The earlier books of his series were actually entered as translations from 
Sanskrit" in the British Museum Library. 

He was a brother of the famous humoriat, P. G. Wodehouse. He him- 
self had written a number of fine essays on English literature and his verses, very 
elegant and polished^ often appeared in The Times of India over his pen-name 
*‘Senex". 
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began to move in the matter, and when the Government announced that the 
lands and the buildings of the Collie were to be sold to the Parsi Public 
School Society, a suit was filed on the 22nd of October, 1934. After a long 
and careful hearing judgment was ddiyered by the late Mr. D. D. Nanavati, 
District Judge of Poona, on the 17th of January, 1936. 

The case had aroused the keenest interest among the public. “ The ques- 
tion at stake was not the private interest of an individual or a group of indi- 
viduals, but the future of a great educational institution of standing and pres- 
tige, which visibly embodied the transformation of the pre-British educational 
notions into the most liberal and advanced educational ideas of the West as 
formulated and put into effect by some of the most eminent British and Indian 
Statesmen and Educationalists, like Mountstuart E^phinstone, Major T. Candy, 
Dr. William Wordsworth, Sir Edwin Arnold, Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy (2nd 
Baronet), Prof. Kern Laxman Chhattre, Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar and Dr. F. G. 
Selby.*'®^^ The Old Boys had rallied round most nobly to help their beloved 
College and worked hard to collect all relevant documents and information. 
A “Plenipotentiary Committee"' of the Old Boys was appointed with full 
powers to act on their behalf. Prof. D. D. Kapadia (Secretary of this 
Committee) together with Dr. S. K. Belvalkar and Dr. S. G. Sathe were 
among those who worked the hardest on behalf of the College. The finding 
of the Judge was that the College was a Trust for the definite purpose of 
furthering the spread of Education. Quite apart from the donation of Sir 
Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy for this specific purpose, the original fund, 

which furnished the first nucleus of the College grant, was a Public Trust. 
Therefore, the Judge held that the Government was bound to maintain it 
for the purpose of furthering education in Poona. It seemed at first that 
the Government was going to appeal against this judgment, but wiser counsels 
prevailed and finally the Government decided to revive the Deccan College 

as an Edu<^tional Institution. 

« 

{To be continued.) 


^ Prof. S. G. Sathe, in the Foreword to the reprint of The Judgment delivered 
by the District Judge, Pmna m the Deccan College Smt4 The Judgment ia very 
exhaustive and covers 46 printed pages of foolscap size. Prof. Sathe was himself 
an old Deccanite, and had been Professor of Philosophy. His Iwe and ctevotioq for 
the College ia imboundecL 



KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY AND KINSHIP USAGES 

OF THE MARATHA COUNTRY 

♦ 

PART II. 


By 

Ira w ATI Karv6. 

The first part of this paper* was of a purely descriptive nature dealing 
with the kinship terms in use in the different parts and among various castes 
in the Maiatha country. It was attempted there to fix the meaning of 
these terms by reviewing the way in which they were used in literature, old 
and modem, and in the spoken language of to-day. In the present paper 
an interpretation of the social organisation of the people of the MaiStha 
country is sought with the help of the kinship terms already described. In 
the last paper the primary classification of kinship terms as attempted by 
W. H. R. Rivers was given. In this paper the same methods as those em- 
ployed by Rivers, are used for a sociological interpretation of the terms, 
but the result of the investigation is opposed to some generalisations reached 
by Rivers, as regards the importance of clan and moity in the social orga- 
nisation of the people. How a historical reconstmction about the coloni- 
sation of Mahfiristra can be undertaken by the help of this and socio- 
anthropological investigations is indicated in the present paper. 

In the discussion that follows, a continuous reference to the kinship 
terminology will be unavoidable and hence the terminology described in the 
last paper is given below in a tabular form. Where a number of teims 
with a similar meaning exist for one and the same relation, o^ly one or two, 
i.e., those which are most frequent, are used in the* discussion in this paper. 
The terms are arranged according as they refer to individuals of different 
generations. Thus, all people belonging to the speaker’s generation 
(collaterals) are placed in one group, whether they are relaticais by blood 
or by marriage. This is called the Ego’s gmeration. The collaterals of the 
parents of the Ego are placed in generation, those above them are in the 
Pj generation and so on. In the same manner all the collaterals of the child- 
ren of the ego are placed in the generation, the generations that follow 
being called Fj, Fj, etc. 

A table of the hnship terms of the Maratha country.-— 

P* GENERATION. 

(a) Males. 

Great-great-grand-father on father’s as well as the mother’s side— 

k^pparorpaifaja, ni-patfaja; nit-patfajd, nmafd, iejiuija, iet^jo, pa4a- 
pat^ja, pmorpajd, 

* Bidletm of the D. C. R. Vol. I, Nos. 2-4, March 1940. 
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(b) Females. 

Great-great-grand-mother oni the father’s as well as the mother’s side — 
These terms are the feminine forms of the above terms, e.g. khapara- 
ni-pQ$pafi, etc. 

P3 GENERATION. 

(a) Males. 

Great-grand-father on the father’s as well as the mother’s side — 
paij^ja, patjxtjobc, pijjo, 

(b) Females. 
p(ma}i, pijfi, 

P2 GENERATION. 

(a) Males. 

1. Father’s father — thorda bd, mhdturd bd, djd, djld, djobd, djjo, dddd, 
djydbd, 

2. Mother’s father — djd, ajld, djobd, djjo, djjdbd. 

Pj GENERATION. 

(a) Males. 

1. Father—ifoflpfl, bdpu, bdbd, bapus, bdpusu, bdvd, dbd, dpdy dddd, 
ddfi, ddduld, ampdf vadila, mhdtdrd, tirthn-svarupa,^ janaka, 
kartdra, pitd, pita, pitdfl, tdta, tdtyd, tdtubd. 

2. Father's brother — bdptdyo, culatd, kdkd, dhdkald-bd, thordld-bd. 

3. Mother’s sister’s husband — mdvasd, kdkd. 

4. Mother’s brother — mdmd, mdvald^ mdtula. 

5. Fath^'s sister’s husband — mama, mavald. 

6. Wife’s father — sdsard, mama, mdvald, 

7. Husband’s father — sdsard, mdvald, mdmdft. 

(b) Females. 

1. Mother — msa, dyd, diya, ycd, dvasu, dvcd, bd, bdi, jmani, suH, 
ammd, mdtd, mdya, mM, mdyabdi, mdvali, mduU, rndtub^ri, 

2. Step-mother — culata-di, rndvoB, mM, sdvatra^i, 

3. Mother’s sister — mdvasi, mofhi mdya, jiji, pdcct, 

4. Father’s brother’s wife — ctda£i, kdki or kdku, pdcd. 

5. Mother’s brother’s mlo—mdm, mdvalifi, 

6. Father’s sister — mdvalt^, mdval^^a, dtyd, dto, dte, phm, kdkd. 

7. Husband’s mother — sdsu, rndvalc^Oy dtydbdi. 

8. Wife’s mother — mdm, sdsu, mdvd^. 


« Though the word tlftharupa is used at present for parents, I found die 
word ththasvarupa used in the same sense in an old verse. The full quotation 
is given in the 1st part of this article, BuU. DCRI., I. p. 334. 
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Ego’s Generation— 
(a) Males. 


1. Brother — bhau, bhm, bandhu, bandUj dudd, nmd, anna, appd, 
tdtyd, dMdjl. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


7. 

8 . 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 


Father’s brother’s son — bhdu, culata bhdu. 

Mother’s sister’s son — bkdu, mdvasa'bhdu, jija-bhdu. 

Father’s sister’s son — mehund, bhdvoji, dir a, ate bhdu (among certain 
castes) . 

Mother’s brother’s son — mehutjd, bhdvoji, dir a, rmmebhdu (among 
certain castes). 

Husband’s brother — the modem term is dira and bhdvoji for both 
elder and younger brother but in old literature and among certain 
castes the following words are found : — 

Husband’s elder brother — bhdvoji, bhdva, bhdsard, bhdva-sdsard (the 
last two terms mean literally “ brother-father- in-law ”). 
Husband’s younger brother — dira. 

Wife’s brother — said, mehund, bhdto. 

Sister’s husband — (i) elder sister’s husband, bhdvoji, mehund, pdvana, 
said, (ii) Younger sister’s husband (woman speaking) is some- 
times called bahina-jdvm which means son-in-law through the 
sister.” 

Son’s wife’s father 
Daughter’s husband’s father 
Wife’s sister’s husband — sddu, sdda-bhdu. 


} 


vydhi, tvdhi. 


(b) Females. 

1. Sister — bahlna, bahina, bhdna or bhma, bm, akkd, ted, mad. 

2. Father’s brother’s daughter — bahina, culatchbahina. 

3. Mother’s sister’s daughter — bahina, rndveaa-bahitja. * 

4. Father’s sister’s daughter — mehum, hunji, dte-bafUna. 

5. Mother’s brother’s daughter — mehuni, hunji, vahini, mdme-bahina. 

6. Husband’s sister — nananda, vansd, hunji, homi. 

7. Wife’s elder sister — akkada^sdsu (sister-mother-in-law). 

8. Wife’s younger sister — mehum. 

9. Husband’s brother’s wife — jdu, jdv. 

10. Brother’s wife — bhdvajaya, bhavajd, vahini, hunji, honnl. 

11. ScKn’s wife’s mother 

12. Daughter’s husband’s mother 

Fi Generation— 

{a) Males. 

1. Son — putu, puta, putur, tmlagd, muld, rnula, leka, lyoka, lekaru, 

ceta, ceda, cerdu, bodhyo, dndora, dingara, jhUd, jhilgo, vild, pora, 
poragd, bdla, bald, bhurgo (words which occur only in literature 
are not given here). 

2. Brother’s son (man speaking) — mulagd, lyoka, puta^yd. 


} 


vihina. 
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3. Sister’s son (woman speaking)— nrntogo, lyoka. 

4. Husband’s brother’s son — mulaga, lyoka, putanya. 

5. Brother’s son (woman speaking) — bhaca, bhacco. 

6. Sister’s son (man speaking) — bhdca, bhacco. 

7. Husband’s sister’s son — bhdcd, bhacco. 

8. Daughter’s husband — jdvcti, 

9. Daughter’s husband’s brother (y(mngQ:r)—karawald, varadhdvd, 

murari, murhafi, tokand, dhedd. 


(b) Females. 

1. Daughter — mulagi, muB, pora, poragl, bd^d, bm, leka, lyeka, ce^u, 
dhu, cruder a, dndyera, beth putt, kanyd^ call, calo, kdra, 

2. Brother’s daughter (man speaking ) — mulagh dhuva4i, dhd4h dhd- 

vadi, putant. 

3. Sister’s daughter (woman speaking) — mulagi. 

4. Husband’s brother’s daughter — putam, mulagi, dhuvokfi^ dhddt, 

dhvddt. 

5. Brother’s daughter (woman speaking) — bhdcl, bhaccl. 

6. Sister’s daughter (man speaking) — bhdd, bhaccl. 

7. Husband’s sister’s daughter — bhdd, bhaccl. 

8. Son’s wife^ — siina, vahari, hokkala. 

9. Daughter’s husband’s (groom’s) sister— ^ ^ 

10. Sons wifes (brides) sister — j 

Fa Generation— 

(a) Males. 

Son’s son and daughter’s son — ndtii. 


(b) Females. 

Son’s daughter and daughter’s daughter — ndta, nati. 

<- 

Fa Generation — 

(a) Males. 


1. Son’s grandson 

2. Daughter’s grandson 

(ft) Females. 

1. Son’s grand-daughter 

2. Daughter’s grand-daughter 

F* Generation — 

(a) Males. 

1. Son’s great-grandson 

2. Daughter’s great-grandson 

(ft) Females. 

Son’s and daughters’ great- 
grand daughter 


pcnmtu. 


pa^ti. 


khapara-paifatu, khapara-tO)},4, nt- 
pa^atu, mt-pat}atu, Set^tru. 

khapara-poitatl, ni-pa^t, mt-pofcd, 
seiftn. 


] 


} 
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Leaving aside for the present the terms for the kin beyond the parent’s 
generation and for those below the son’s generation, it will be noticed that 
the whole terminology is built on an extremely simple plan. In the gene- 
ration four types of relationship are distinguished. The father, the mother, 
the father’s sister and the mother’s brother. Father’s brother is called adatd 
or bdpiU’yo, a term which is, as already explained in the first part of this paper, 
a diminutive for the term for father. Mother’s sister receives a distinct term, 
but is equated tol step-mother or own mother.® Father’s sister’s husband is 
called by the same term as mother’s brother and mother’s sister’s husband 
is called kdkd, that is father’s brother, though another term also exists. So 
also . father’s sister is equated to mother’s brother’s wife among many castes,^ 
while amongst others the term used by one caste for one relative is used 
by a neighbouring caste for another relative. Thus we may say that in the 
generation relatives are distinguished as father and non-father, mother and 
non-mother. 

The same principle is also found in the terms used for one’s own gene- 
ration. Certain relatives are classed with one’s own sisters and brothers, while 
certain others are classed as non-sisters and non-brothers, receiving the speci- 
fic application mehund or mehuni, i.e. “ marriage-mate ”, in the majority of the 
casteg. The relatives classed with one’s own brothers and sisters are father’s bro- 
ther’s children and mother’s sister’s children ; while mother’s brother’s children 
and father’s sister’s children are called mehund or mehunl It may be noted, 
that while there is no reciprocal term between brothers and sisters, the terms 
mehunl or mehuftd are used reciprocally by cross-cousins. It may also be 
noted, that the concept of cousinship is entirely absent, though own brothers 
and sisters are always clearly and unequivocally distinguished from father’s 
brother’s children by the device of using the adjective sakhkhd before own 
brothers and culaxta before the father’s brother’s children. Sq also mother’s 
sister’s children received the prefix mdvma. Among castes^which do not use 
a special term for cross-cousins, but who classify them with brothers and 
sisters, the adjective dte is prefixed before the term bhdu or bahim to denote 
father’s sister’s children and mdme before the mother’s brother’s children. By 
the aid of this device the exact relationship of even very distant relations can 
be expressed briefly and correctly. Thus the compound word mdvasormlata- 
bhdu denotes a man who is the son of one’s father’s mother’s sister’s son. 

From the point of view of social and ceremonial behaviour, persons of 
one’s own generation related through marriage form a very important group 
of relations. Certain principles, which are entirely absent in the kinship 
system for the brother and non-brother categories described above, enter into 
the formation of this terminology. One such principle is the reciprocal use 
of kinship terms and the second is the differentiation of kins according to 

® The step-mother is called mavaSi (mother’s sister) ; among Chitrapura 
Saraswats the term for father's brother’s wife and mother's sister are the same, i.e. 
pdcci. 

4 


E.g. Chitrapur Saraswats. 
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their juniority or seniority to the speaker. The juniority is not dependent on 
the absolute ages of the two individuals, but on the status of each in the 
family. Thus the elder brother’s wife is always senior to all the younger 
brothers of the husband, even though she may actually be younger in age. 
Different terms for the same kind of relatives according to their ages always 
imply different behaviour towards them. These also imply certain privileges. 
A man calls his wife’s elder sfster by the name akkadorsusu. The first part 
of this term means either mother or sister and the second part means* wife’s 
mother. The whole term implies that wife’s elder sister is to be treated with 
the same respect and circumspection as the wife’s mother. The younger sister 
of the wife is called on the other hand mehum, i.e. marriage-mate. A man 
and his mehunl may marry each other and are on terms of great familiarity 
and jocularity. Many examples can be cited from the present-day society, 
where sisters are co-wives. Song and proverb testify to the usage, while 
certain ceremonies strengthen the evidence for the custom of junior sor- 
rorate. Thus among castes and communities of Mahari^tra before the 
solemnities for a younger daughter’s marriage commence, the husband of 
the elder daughter is invited, honoured and given costly gifts. Among sPme 
Marathfis the senior son-in-law and the prospective junior son-in-law are 
made to sit on the two sides of the village god Maruti and gifts of wearing 
apparel and money are given to both of them. The gifts of the senior 
son-in-law must exceed in value, be it ever so slightly, those that are given to 
the prospective son-in-law. I know of an incident where a family feud of great 
and enduring bitterness had resulted, because a man felt that his gifts were in- 
ferior to those given to his wife’s younger sister’s prospective husband. This 
ceremony seems to symbolise formal renouncing of the right over the younger 
sisters of the wife. In the same way a woman calls the elder sister’s husband 
mehtmd, while, she calls the younger sister’s husband hahi^a-javcn i.e. son-in- 
law through the ^ster. 

A woman calls the elder brother of her husband bhdva-sds€trd or bhdvd, 
which means father-in-law or brother, and the younger brother of her husband 
dtra which probably means playmate form Sanskrit devf,^ A man calls his 
elder brother’s wife vahim or hunji and calls the younger brother’s wife by 
name These two usages however are not strictly adhered to. In modern 
times a woman designates all her husband’s brothers as her dira and calls 
them by the honorific title of bhdvoji. Similarly brother’s wife is called 
v€ihim irrespective of whether she is the elder brother’s wife or the younger 
brother’s wife. Neither song and proverb nor ceremonial usage differentiate 
between these relatives to the same extent and dearpe^ as they do between 
a man’s wife’s elder and youpger sisters. Among certain Brahmapas 
the newly-wed bride is not allowed to see the face^ of the husband’s elder 
brother during the month of Jye^tha, The bride has to bow down be- 
fore her husband’s elder sisters and brothers, as they- are her husband's elders 
and is in turn saluted and paid reverence to by hef husband’s juniors, i.e. 

s Cf. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. p. 135. 
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his younger brothers and sisters. Even in castes, which allow the remarriage 
of widows, the marriage of a widow with her husband*s younger brother is not 
allowed. A woman is however on terms of jocularity with her younger 
brother-in-law, who in turn may joke with her, while she must be respectful 
to her elder brother-in-law, who is called bhdva-sdsmd and i^ thus equated to 
the father-in-law. 

Kinship terms which can be reciprocally used are also found in this 
group of relations. There are no reciprocal terms between relatives belonging 
to different generations, like, aunt and niece, or uncle and nephew or father- 
in-law and son-in-law. The reciprocal terms are used by people who are 
relations by marriage or who may stand in such relationship and who belong 
to the same generation. Thus husbands of sisters call each other sddabMu, 
wives of brothers are one another’s jdu, the fathers of the bride and groom 
are each other's vydhi, husband’s sister and brother’s wife are each other’s 
hunji or vahini or vcma:^ Cross-cousins are each others’ tnehimd (the mas- 
culine form) and mehum (the feminine form). Wife's brother and sister’s 
husband are called mehuri^ or sMd, This usage and the one about calling 
husband’s sister and brother’s wife by the same term, suggests the custom by 
which a pair of brother and sister marries another pair of sister and brother. 

When we examine the terminology for the Fj generation, we find analo- 
gies with the Pj generation. All relations are divided between four categories, 
namely that of son and son-like, daughter and daughter-like, non-sons and 
non-daughters. A man speaking of his own sons and those of his brother’s 
uses terms meaning son or son-like. A woman does the same when she 
speaks of her own sons or those of her sister’s or those of her husband’s 
brother. A man speaking about his sister’s children and a woman speaking 
about her brother’s and husband’s sister’s children puts them in the cate- 
gories of non-sons and non-daughters. These are prospective sons- and 
daughters-in-law. Only in two cases did the informant pve terms which 
were identical with those for son and daughter-in-law, but as a rule though 
these relatives are prospective sons-in-law the terms for them and the son 
and daughter-in-law are distinct. For the present the consideration of the 
terminology for the Fj F3 and F4 generations may be postponed, to be taken 
up later with the discussion on the terminology for the P2, P^ and P4 genera- 
tions. 

In the discussion that follows, one thing must be borne in mind, namely 
that the kinship terms are never applied to individuals with whom relation- 
ship cannot be traced by the help of genealogy. An old lady may be called 
grand-mother, or a m|ddle aged one aunt, or mother, but in such cases no 
kinship significance is attached to these terms. All the persons related to 
one, and denoted by the kinship terms given above, require a certain kind 
of social behaviour towards them and expect certain definite kind of obliga- 
tions to be fulfilled on 'Certain occasions. No such behaviour is expected from 

® The term vansd is applied to husband’s sister but it is only a modification 
(plural) of the word vahim used fur brother’s wife, ^ 
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peoi^e, who ate called mother or uncle merely by way of ^owinl^ respect. 
Neither does the terminology normally extend to people who belong to the 
mother’s or father’s clan unless the relationship, however remote, can be 
definitely traced. There are evidences of exogamic dans among the MaiS-thla 
people but the kinship terminology points primarily to a strong family orga- 
nisation and not to the clan. 

The kinship terminology as prevalent in the Mari.thia country would fit 
perfectly a case where two families continued exchanging daughters for genera- 
tions, and where therefore there is cross-cousin marriage both ways. In the case 
of such families a man’s father’s sister becomes his mother’s brother’s wife. A 
man’s sister becomes the wife of his wife’s brother. There are some castes 
in the Marathfi country which allow these marriages ; among a vast majority 
of castes and tribes however, there is a very mild taboo against a man marry- 
ing his father’s sister’s daughter, while his marriage with his mother’s bro- 
ther’s daughter is prescribed by custom. There is also a very mild taboo on 
exchange marriages among certain communities. However, both these taboos 
are more in the nature of a popular prejudice rather than that of a definite 
taboo. There are instances in communities allowing cross-cousin marriage, of 
many marriages where the two taboos are broken without any sodal con- 
sequences. 

The marriage rules envisaged above, if brought into practice, give a very 
closed family circle with consanguineous marriages. If two families went on 
marrying in this way, the degree of consanguinity increases with each genera- 
tion and we have the phenomenon called “the loss of ancestors’’ (Ahnenverlust) . 
An individual who has no consanguineous marriage among his ancestors, will 
have two direct ancestors in the father’s, four in the grand-father’s, eight in the 
great-grand-father’s and sixteen in his great-great-grand-father’s generation. 
If however there is crqss-cousin marriage both ways in each generation, a 
person will hav^only eight different ancestors instead of the possible num- 
ber of sixteen. In a society, like that of the Marathi speaking people, 
where the endogamous sub-castes are not very small, this extreme 
consanguinity is but rarely reached. Though cross-cousin marriage is the 
orthodox kind of marriage, there is among many castes a mild prejudice 
against a man marrying his father’s sister’s daughter, so that in the majority 
of cases mie finds only a one-way cross-cousin-marriage. Secondly, marriage 
of persons who are not cross-cousins also occurs in many cases. Especially 
in (Mir modern days when the old self-sufficient village communities are 
broken up, the old ideas of family-obligations, as exemplified in the custom of 
the cross-cousin marriages, are also slowly dying out. The old customs and 
old •prejudices however die very hard and there are endogamous communi- 
ties which contain within them smaller endogamous units made up of a few 
families. 'The marriage rule followed among all communities is expressed in 
Marfithi by the i^rase that “ one marries where one can trace the end of a 
garment’’ (padara lagela tethavar lagna kardve). The phrase means, that 
a family should ent^ into a marriage alliance with another family, only if 
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there is an , authentic record of a former marriage between these two families. 
Thus a Mai^thla from Poona will not marry as a rule into a Mamtha family 
belonging to the coastal strip. Only a few years ago Bombay Saraswats did 
not contract marriages with Goa Saraswats and even to this date a Sukla 
Yajurvedi Brahmana at Nasik is reluctant to give his daughter in marriage 
to another Biiahmajija of the same caste living outside the ten miles radius 
from the city of Nasik. 

Below are given some genealogies, where this kinship system is more or 
less completely realised. 

The family of the rulers of Bhor (Panta-sachiva) and the family of 
Sardar Vinchurkar are well known historical families and are Deiastha ^gvedi 
Br&hmaipas by caste. There has been close inbreeding between these two 
families for the last three generations as will be seen from the genealogy given 
below : — 

Pantc^sacMva 

cfi Sankarrao^ X Jijisaheb 9 (D 

9 Tanubai X SivdeoiSo cf’ (2) c? Raghunathrao X Gangutai 9 (4) 

cJ* Sada§ivrao X Sarojinibai 9 (3) 

Vinchurkar 
Krishnarao ( 3 ^ 

I 

9 Jijisaheb (1) 

c? Sivdevrao X 2nd wife 9 
X Tanubai 9 (2) | 

Sarojinibai 9 (3) 

The following example is taken from the Chitrapur Sdraswat community. 
In it the kinship terminology as given in the table is realised to a very great 
extent. 

Keshava c? 


RIairarao c? 
GangutSi 9 (4) 



^ Hants and SadSshiva the father's sister is identical 
\5lth the mother’s brother’s wife. From the point of view of the two pairs 
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of brothers and sisters SacSshiva and VSsanti and KantS and Ramaa^ia, the 
two women are each other's hunfi, or wakint i.e., they are each other’s brother’s 
wife and husband’s sister at the same time ; and the two men are each other’s 
mehuf^e or sale inasmuch as they are each other’s sister's husband and wife’s 
brothers. 

Similar marriages take place among other castes, where cross-cousin mar- 
riage is the orthodox form of marriage. Below are given a few cases of 
marriages between a man and his father's sister’s daughter. 


(1) Karhada Brahmaua family. 
Desai 


Son 

cf Pandii X Rangu 9 (1) 


daughter X Shrikrishna Hardikar 
9 Rangu (1) 


(2) De^stha Rgvedi Br^maija. 
Balkrishna Nibadhe c? 


Haribim 
Daughter (1) 


cf Piaijdurang 

Son X daughter (1) 


(3) Prabhu Community. 
Waman Chitre 

__ I 


cf G, V. Chitre 

c? Raghunath X 9 Kusum (1) 


9 GajutSi X cj^Deshmukh 
9 Kusum (1) 


(4) Panchal Sonar 
Palakar 


c? Ghodke X SiU 9 
SantS 9 (1) 
(5) 


Shankar 

c? Dattatraya X 9SSnta (1) 
M5ng Community. 


Tuka Ajdmaue 

c^JySnbS 9 Rail X TukMma Dodake<;? 

c?Tamy§ X 9 Sevanti (1) 9Sevanti (1) 


(6) Mahar Community. 

Kambale 

I 

cf Arjuna 9 Bhima X Kao(j&ji ChavSn 

cfCoJU X VNira (1) $ *NiiS (1) 
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The examples giverl above are of the marriage of a man to his father’s 
sister's daughter, which is, as stated already, mildly tabooed. It is a rule 
that if the children of a brother are to be married to the children of the sister, 
the marriage of the brother’s daughter to the sister’s son must always precede 
the marriage of the sister’s daughter to the brother’s son. The obligation 
for a brother to give his daughter in marriage to the sister’s son is far more 
binding and must be fulfilled before the other kind of marriage can be allow- 
ed. The marriage of a girl to her mother’s brother’s son is said to constitute, 
“ the returning of the creeper ” {parat-wela) . The girl’s mother is the creeper 
or wela which had been given over to and thus planted in a particular family. 
If now the daughter (the child of the creeper) returns back to her maternal 
uncle’s house as the bride, the creeper is said to have turned back to her 
original home. This is supposed to bring ill-luck and to avert it some cere- 
monies are performed. The most usual of these, is giving of a double chain 
as a gift to the bride ; another is the throwing of a creeper made of goldleaf 
over the bride’s head and then presenting it to the priest who officiates at the 
ceremony. 

Below are given a few examples of this more preferred and therefore 
more frequent form of marriage between a man and his mother’s brother’s 
daughter. 

( 1 ) 

Srii^ Jathar o’* 


Inamdar X Tai Jathar 9 
cT’ Anna^heb Inamdiar X 9 Banu (1) 


(2) 


Pauditc? 


Kasinath Jathar cT 

I 

B3nu 9 (1) 


Durga 9 Vithal Pandit c? 

X Balwant Adyhapak c? I 


Nage§ Adhyapak cf' ^ Saibai 9 

These two examples are taken from the community of the KarhadS 
Brahmanas. These Brahmaoas practise cross-cousin marriage. The next ex- 
ample is from the Chitpavana Brahmanas among whom cross-cousin marriage 
is tabooed, but in modern times a few such marriages have taken place in 
certain cities. 


( 3 ) 


Lak§nian Qiiplunkar ^ 

c? Sarvottam Joshi X TSi 9 Vasudev cf 

I I 

Srtdhar cJ* I 

X Sonu 9 (1) Sonu 9 (D 
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The following example is from the Marathi community. 


(4) 


Sadobi Savalecf* 


cT* Ga^ipat Savale 
9 Sonabm (1) 


9 Vithahai X Maruti Bandal 
( 5 ^Sitarain X Soriablai 


The following is from the Mahar community. 


(5) 


Sakharam Pawar<? 


Satawa 9 Baji X Mane cf 

Koijdabai 9 ( 1 ) d^Babu X Koodabai 9 

Example No. 6 is from the Prabhu community. 


( 6 ) 


I 

Dinakar 
Kailial 9 (1) 


Dattatraya Sd* 


Daughter 9 


UgjI 


Jayasing R. X Kamal 9 
Example 7 is from the De^astha IJgvedi Brahmajja community. 


(7) 


Jayarama MulecT 


d Ke^av 


I 


Daughter X K§iraaagar Daughter II X 

I t d Hari X Ti 

9 T5i« (1) V9 Godu (2) 

Vaman <? X Godu 9 (2) 

Example 8 is from the Mang community. 

( 8 ) 

Dhoodibi Ming d 


Jai 9 Da^arath d 

iLttu d X Lak^ 9 (D Lafc^mi 9 (D 

Example 9 is from the Konkan Kunabi caste. 


( 9 ) 


Rivji Kiambid d 


Krishna d 
Gaiid 9 (Di 


Venu 9 X Revala d 
Tanl X Gauri 9 (D 


o’ 

9 ( 1 ) 


( 1 ) 


( 1 ) 


Keskar 

9 
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There is yet another form of preferential marriage besides the two dis- 
cussed above. This form cannot be deduced from the kinship system, but it 
is found among some castes practising cross-cousin marriage. It is the custom 
by which a girl is given in marriage to the mother’s brother, i.e. to the mater- 
nal uncle. The factor of age enters into consideration here. In the Manatha 
country the wife is generally younger than the husband. A few cases exist in 
which the husband is younger than the wife, but such a couple is generally the 
subject of universal jest. If the maternal uncle has no daughter of the suitable 
age, a daughter from some other house or a more distant cross-cousin is sought 
in marriage. So also a man may demand in marriage his sister’s daughter if 
he is unmarried. Generally if there is compatibility of age, such a marriage 
takes place amicably ; if however the man is much older than the girl there 
is the unwillingness on the part of the girl’s parents, but ultimately they have 
to yield. Such marriages are not as frequent as the cross-cousin marriages but 
they can be found in almost every community which allows cross-cousin mar- 
riage. Below are given some cases of marriage of a girl to her mother’s bro- 
ther. 

The following is an example from the Tva§ta kiasara community. 

( 1 ) 

Bapuji Mule d' 

I 

I i 

d Ka^inath I>ere X Parvati 9 9 Tai X Ye§want Godambe d 

d Sankar Dere X Sumitra 9 (D AkkS 9 Inamdar d 

9 Sumitiia Inamdar (1) 

Sumitria is the daughter of the maternal aunt’s daughter of Sankar. 
Akkla, the mother of Sumitra, is miavas^bahif^a (sister) of Sankar and in 
marrying her daughter he is marrying his niece. 

This example is from a Karha<Ja family : — 

( 2 ) 

Bhagavat d 


Radha 9 Akka 9 

Rangu Q 9 Gharu (1) X Baburao d 


Gharu 9 (1) 

Gharu marries the parallel cousin or tmvnsa^bhM of her mother, i.e., her 
maternal unde. 

^raswat Brthmaoa family 
(3) 
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The step daughter of Umla is given in marriage to her own brother. Bha- 
vSnl^nkar, however, is no blood relation of the girl, but is her maternal 
uncle by, status. 

Ming community : — 

(4) 

Hari MahSpure 


Namdev cf* Limbia d’ 

Sita 9 Sambha c? ^ Sevanti 9 (1) 

Sevanti 9 (D 


Sambhia marries the daughter of his parellel cousin Sita and is thus the 
maternal uncle of his wife Levant!. 

The following are some cases in which a man has married his own sister s 
daughter. 


( 1 ) 


Mang community ; — 


Piraji Babiji Matre d* 

Yama cf ^ Dagacjai 9 (*1) 9 Goja x Nanyiba Limbad 

Daga(|ai 9 (D 


Prabhu community : — 

( 2 ) 


Waman Gupte d* 

. ^ , 

c?VidwanfiA X MainabSi 9 (1) 9 Kamalabai X Ramachandra Jay want 

Mainabai9 (D 


DeSastha Bgvedi Brahmaija community : — (cases Nos. 3, 4, 5). 


(3) 


Kulkaroi (Muc^olkar) d* 

Son X Tai 9 (1) I>aughter X Wamanrao Bakshi 

Tai 9(1) 


( 4 ) 


Balwant Mokashi d 

I 


d Waman x W 9 (D 


Daughter X Gopil Joshi 
ra 9 (1) 
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( 5 )^ 

Biabaji Kulkaroi 


9 ^ X Tamanappa Kulkanji c? Aipi^ji X Tai 9 (1) 

i ^ I Akka 9 (2) 

9 T&i (1) Son X Akka 9 (2) 

The following cases are those in which a girl has married a cross-cousin 
of her mother. In the examples given above the man whom the girl has mar- 
ried could not become the mate of the mother as he was her own brother, or 
a paralld cousin. In the following examples the marriage is between a girl 
and a boy, who could have been the mother’s mate, i.e., it is a relationship not 
in the direct or parallel line but in the crossed line. 

( 1 ) 

Hajiare cf 


Ri^achandra cT 

cf Harilchandra X Indim 9 ( 1 ) 


Kasi 9 
1 

Manjula 9 
Indira 9 (I) 


( 2 ) 


Krishna Katre c? 
I 

Mangel cf' 

Sheshagiri X Daughter (1) 


Piarvati 9 
Daughter 
Daughter (1) 


The marriage of a girl with her maternal uncle «is very rrfre. Enquires 
among certain Marathas show that they have not even heard about it, but 
I have come across such marriages now and then throughout the Mar^tha 
country. Among the Telugus, who are the neighbours to the south-east and 
the Kannacjigas, who form the southern boundary of the Maratha country, 
the marriage of maternal uncle and niece is known and practised. Thus 
this custom in the Maratha country may be an old heritage from the culture 
complex of a southern people. We shall discuss the point further when the 
other features of the kinship terminology are discussed together with kinship 
usage. 

According to this scheme of marriage regulations certain relatives are 
definitely debarred as marriage mates. These are parallel cousins, i.e. the 
children of one’s father’s brother and mother’s sister. I have not been able 
to find a single example among the Hindu castes of Maharai^tra where the 

7 This case is from the southern Maifitha state of Jamkhindi and comes from 
a village which is situated on the borders of Kamiataka, the land of the Kannada 
yaking people. 
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taboo on the marriage witii one’s father’s brother’s child has been broken. 
There have bear however very rare cases of marriages between the children 
of two sisters. In every case such marriages have been condemned by the 
rdatives <xi both sides, as incestuous unicHis, but after a time the coiiununity 
has tolerated them. The cases known to me are all from the educated circles, 
vdio fed that they have a certain immunity from old regulations and there- 
fore need not fear the consequences of social disapproval because of their 
life in the cities. Another factor which contributes to lessening the severity 
of thffi tabu, is that all the castes in MahaiSsfra are patriarchal and a woman 
goes to live with her husband’s people after marriage. The children of the 
brothers of one’s father grow up in the same household as brothers tind sisters. 
The mother’s sister may however be given in marriage to a family in a distant 
village and so the consanguinity is not jelt to the same extent. However, 
the marriage of a man with the daughter of his father’s brother or of his 
mother’s sister is forbidden and is definitely tabooed. The sentiment against 
such a marriage is not a mere popular prejudice and the fact that a few very 
advanced families, living in cities, under the influence of a foreign culture 
contract it and defy public opinion is no proof of the absence of the ancient 
taboo.* 

Thus cross cousin marriage can be held to be an integral part of the 
cultural complex of the Mamthl-speaking people. The kinship terminology, 
the social behaviour, fdkscmgs, proverbs and kinship usages point to this 
custom and can be explained only through it. Many of the proverbs and 
scmgs and sayings have been fully quoted in the previous part of this paper. 
A few more usages might be described here, to show the intimate connection 
of a male child with his maternal unde and the unde’s daughter. (1) When 
a child is about nine months old, an auspidous day is set aside for his first 
meal The maternal unde is invited and gives the first feed of rice to the baby. 
Oa this occaSi<m a brass or silver dish and a drinking cup is presented by 
the maternal u^le to his nephew or niece. (2) When a boy attains the age 
of e^t he undergoes the ceremony of initiation as a bona fide pupil, taking a 
voWdf cdibacy. During this ceremony the following drama is r^larly enact- 
dl. The young novice starts to go to Benares to learn the sacred lofe when the 
^parents plead with him to turn back. The boy does not listen to his parents 
but resdutely goes his way. Then the maternal unde oome$ und begs the 
bhy to desist fixxn his resolve and offers to give his dau^ter to the nephew. 
Thi nephew accepts the offer and comes bade to the parental home. (3) When 
a man brings his bride home, his sister stan^ barring the way, and the mmi 
— * 

' ^ How tile old social Byatem is slowly crumbling, will be evident from the 
two example. Recently in the S^ara district a marriage was contracted 
betweefi two fitst coating diildren of two brothers. These belonig, to the Jain 
cxMOintmity. Though the Jains are not tedmically Hindus all thiplr marriage customs 
aio etoctly by Hindu laws. Sudi a marriage is abhorrent to Jains and 

Hindus a|ke 4iid yet it was performed and a priest was found to solemnise it 
I have also ^ record a marriage of the same nature from a Hindu community. In 
this case, however, the girl has married her father's father's broith^s son's son. 
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and the bride have to promise to give their daughter to the sister’s son befori^ 
he can enter his home with the bride. 

There is another set of customs which point to certain rights which the 
maternal uncle has over his niece. (1) At the time of the marriage ceremony, 
the parents of the bride formally make a gift of their daughter to the groom. 
This ceremony cannot be completed unless the bride’s maternal uncle also 
gives her away formally and makes a verbal declaration to that effect before 
witnesses. (2) Just before the marriage ceremony, after the groom’s arrival 
at the bride’s house, the bride is to be fetched from the interior of th6 house 
and placed before the groom. This duty is always performed by the maternal 
uncle, who, in the days when girls married young, had to lift the bride in 
his arms and bring her before the groom. (3) An old custom, which is 
now vanishing, was that after the marriage was solemnised, a dance was 
performed. This was a kind of a dancing competition between the bride’s 
and the groom’s party. The respective maternal uncles of the bride and the 
groom took their niece and nephew on their shoulders and danced until one 
of them was exhausted. This custom is still practised among the Telugu people. 
Among them an alternative term for husband is the word mama? which ordi- 
narily means, the mother’s brother. As the custom of the maternal uncle 
marrying the niece is most frequent in the Telugu country the term reflects 
correctly a social institution. Such marriages are also practised by the 
Kannada and Tamil people. 

These three customs accord very well with the custom of a man marrying 
his sister’s daughter. The custom of the marriage of a man and his niece 
(sister’s daughter), explains in turn the mild prejudice against the marriage 
of a man with his father’s sister’s daughter. Let us take a concrete example. 
Suppose a man M marries his niece N, one of the daughters of his sister S. 
Suppose this sister S has one other daughter Ng and a sour A ; and also 
suppose that the man M has two children, a daughter D arA a boy B. Let 
us consider the relationship of the boy B to the girl N^. The girl N 2 is the 
daughter of the father’s (M’s) sister (S) and thus a cross-cousin and therefore 
the marriage mate ; but on the other hand she is the sister of his mother. 
By the sorrorate rule, which is reflected in the kinship terminology, she could 
, be his step-mother, and so the marriage between B and Ng is tabooed. If we 
consider the case of D the daughter of M and A the son of S, their relation- 
ship is as follows. A is the son of the fatiier’s sister i.e. cross-cousin and 
therefore the marriage mate of the girl D., He is also the brother of her 
mother Ni, i.e., the maternal uncle of the daughter D and so there is no bar 
to the marriage either from the point of view of the father’s kin of the 
mother’s kin. This complicated relationship will be clear from the table given 
below. It ir realised in the genealogy given above on p. 22, of a Bgvedi 
family of KujkamJ. 


» I am indicbted to Mr. C. R. Sankaran for this information. 
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A 


X 

I 


cf X N, 9 


S 9 


D 9 


B cf* 


N, 9 


9 


A 


D can marry A without infringing any of the current rul^ about mar- 
riage. B cannot marry N2 as she is his maternal aunt and is therefore, 
equated to his mother. 

This explanation of the popularity of the marriage of a man to his 
mother's brother’s daughter, and a slight prejudice against the marriage of 
a man with his father’s sister’s daughter, though logically satisfying and 
though applying to the conditions in the Maratha country, fails to convince 
if we consider the marriage customs of the Telugu and Kannada people. 
Among these people living to the south-east and to the south of the Mana- 
thSs, the marriage of a man to his sister’s daughter is quite a well established 
usage, and not at all as infrequent as in the Maratha country. But side by 
side with this marriage, cross-cousin marriage is practised both ways, there 
being no prejudice against a man marrying his father’s sister’s daughter, 
provided she is not his maternal-aunt at the same time. Thus in the Kannacja 
and Telugu countries, the lands where the marriage of the maternal uncle 
and niece is not at all uncommon, the prejudice against the marriage of man 
with his father’s sister’s daughter does not exist, or it exists in a much milder 
form than in the Maratha country.'® 

My enquiry in the Maratha country gives the impression that the mater- 
nal-uncle-niece marriage is practised by a very few communities. The 
DeSastha Bs^edi Brfihmaoas and the Desastha Kr§|na Yajurvedi Briahmaijas 
practise such a marriage. The Phulm&lis and the Lingayata Gavalis also 
practise this custom. Examples are also found among the Maiathas, the 
Prabhus, the^V^gs afld Saraswats, and other castes allowing cross-cousin 
marriage, but the occurrence of such marriages is much rarer among these 
than among the four castes mentioned first. The Prabhus and the Saraswats 
are very small communities and one finds among them both, that there are 
small groups of two or three or four families who always exchange daughters. 
I have already recorded marriages of two sister’s children in these communi- 
ties. According to my infomant, one marriage between a boy and his father’s 


Enquiry has shown that the! marriage of a man to his father’s sister’s daugh- 
ter is not rare among the Dravidian speaking people. Still, the marriage of a 
man to his mother’d brother’s daughter seems to be the more practised even among 
these people as the following remark by Thurston shows : “ It is a prevalent custom 
throughout Southern India that a girl’s father's sister’s son has the first right to 

her hand in mtaiage. If a stranger should marry the girl the nephew having 

the first right to the girl must be paid eight annas. A sister pays forty-two perans 
for her brother’s wife. When the product, i.e. the daughter, is transferred to a 
Stranger, the son claims compensation on her mother’s investment at the same rate 
as that at which a coooamit tree is valued— eight annas.” Castes and Tribes oj 
SotUhern Indfa, Vol. VII, page 60. 
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father's brother's daughter's daughter has taken place. Such a marriage 
cannot be valid under the tradition of the Maratha country, nor I believe, 
under the Hindu Law, but this community is simply an illustration of the 
slow dissolution of old social bonds under the pressure of new urban condi- 
tions. When inter-caste marriages become more common, these consanguineous 
marriages will disappear*. 

Among Marathas extensive inquires in Poona have elicited the fact, that 
the uncle-niece marriage is not known here, but I have known a case from 
Berar and another is reported from Kolhapur where such a marriage has 
taken place. The Mang example also revealed, that the family who allowed 
the contraction of this marriage, was nearly excommunicated, but a heavy 
fine pacified the communal council. 

The Rgvedi and Kiwa-Yajurvedi Br^mai^as and the Telangi Phulmalis 
and Lingayata Gavalis have definite long established connections with the 
Kannada and Telugu-speaking people. Generally there is no intermarriage bet- 
ween Marathi'speaking and Kannada- or Telugu-speaking people except among 
the Desastha Rgvedi and Kpsoa-Yajurvedi Brahmajoas. The other two castes, 
as their names show, are of Telugu and Kannada origin. It appears there- 
fore, that this custom originally belonged to the south and was taken up 
by those people who came most in contact with the southern people. Among 
the Telugu-speaking people an alternative term for the husband is mama, i.e. 
maternal uncle, and clearly reflects the usage of a girl marrying her maternal 
uncle. The marriage of maternal uncle and niece is practised by all Dravi- 
dian-speaking people, except on the Malabar Coast. 

The people who practise cross-cousin marriage, i.e. the Mai^thas, the 
Telugus, the Tamilians and the Kannadigas are all people who follow the 
patriarchal rule of inheritance and! among whom the bride lives in her hus- 
band’s household. A woman and her maternal uncle are always members 
of two separate households and are therefore allowed t5 marry^ This marriage 
seetns to point out to a clan system, where there were exogamous father 
clans. On this analogy one would expect marriage between a man and his 
father’s sister to occur rarely in the countries where matriarchal households 
exist, i.e., among Khasis of Assam and among the Nfiyars and other 
matriarchal communities of Malabar. 

The term uncle (maternal) can be applied only to the mother's brother, 
and the term aunt (paternal) to the father's sister. Father’s or mother's 
cross-cousins cannot be classed among aunts and uncles according to the 
true Maratha usage. Among certain Brahmaipas, who do not allow cross- 
cousin marriage, all collaterals of the father and mother are classed as 
brothers and sisters of the father tod mother — and they consequently be- 
come uncles and aunts of the Ego. I have on my record certain marriages 
between a boy or a girl and his or her mother’s cross-cousin. These, as 
already pointed out, should not be called uncle-niece or aunt-nephew marriages. 
One such example is given below. Here the boy Kisan was married to his 
father’s cross-cousin Bhiki. I told my informant, who is a MamthS woman, 
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that Bhiki was Kisan’s aunt, but I was quickly corrected by her. She told 
me “No, Bhaki is not the sister {baMno) of Kisan’s father, she is his 
mehuffi and so cannot be called Kisan’s aunt.’' 

Sa§te 


9 Balubai X Pawar c? 

Lak§man Pawiar cf* 
c?KiLn X BhIkI 9 (D 

In the next example a man's marriage with his mother’s female cross- 
cousin is shown. This marriage was arranged, but did not take place owing 
to an accident. 


I 

Bhiki 9(1) 


Sakharam S. (S' 


Bbaskar S. c? 
I 

Daughter (1) 


Akkia 9 

I 

Daughter J. 

I 

Son J. 

(marriage arranged with Daughter (1) 
of Bhaskar). 


As regards the kinship terminology for the relations in the P2, P3, and 
P4 generations as also that for the Fs, F3 and F4 generations, it is very 
well developed in the Maratha Country, but applied primarily to the direct 
ascendants and descendants in the male line and then extended towards 
other relations. Some very interesting facts emerge from the study of some 
of these terms. 

The terrr^for the father of the mother and the father of the father is 
the same i.e. djdi>a or ajjd. The father’s father is however also termed ihorald 
bd (big father) or mhdtdrd bd (old father) among agriculturists. The 
mother’s father is not called so. In a similar manner, though the father’s 
and the mother’s mother are both called by the common term dji, the father’s 
mother is also called thoToli m (big mother) or mhdtdrl m (old mothet). 
This usage and the way in which the term djola (i.e. grandfather’s house) is 
used, suggests that the term djd was first coined for the mother’s father and then 
applied to the father’s father. The Vedic terminology in its primary stages 
lacks any term for the grandfather, the male above the father’s generation being 
variously called mahdpitd (big father)', or pratnah pita (old father), as in Ma- 
nathi. Later the compound term pitd-maha or tatd-maha was coined. In Nor- 
thern Indian dialects the words for grandfather are all derived from, or equiva- 
lents of, the word for own father. In the Vedic family, as also in the patriarchal 
modem family, the eldest male who mles the household is the “ big-father.’’ 
The same concept is expressed in the Mimdmsd literature in such words as 
uitama-vrdhafi (the oldest), madhyema-vrdhab (the elder) and the bdla 
(the child) by which the three male generations in a household are men- 
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tioned. The term ajoba or ajjd on the other hand seems to be derived 
from the term drya, which in Sanskrit is a term of respect for an elderly- 
stranger. In the Maratha country, where the wife’s father was a man of 
importance, he received the appellation of drya or ajjd and was so addressed 
by all the children of the daughter. The ajjd. was not a member of the 
same household as the child and was not to be confused with the own father 
or the big father. Later the term ajjd came to stand for the grandfather 
in general and was applied to the father’s father also. The older usage 
is retained in the use of the term djola, which is made up of two Priakit words 
ajja and ula which are in turn to be traced to drya-kula, meaning the house- 
hold of ' drya or the house of drya. The word djola is used in Marathi liter- 
ature, folklore, song, proverb and daily modem speech, for the mother’s 
father’s house. The Mai^athi term for the grandfather is a new word which 
is not found either in the Northern or in the Southern languages. 

I have compared above the Marathi usage of calling the father’s father, 
the “ big father ” with the ancient usage. The custom is also comparable 
to the Dravidian usage, by which the grandfather is also called variously by 
such terms as peddappd, mutyd, peri-appd and muttachhan, which all mean 
“ the big ” or “ the elder father ”. The Marathi usage may be due to con- 
tact with the southerners, but it may very well be a reflection of the original 
patriarchal pattern of the family. The Dravidian systems of kinship termi- 
nology are entirely undeveloj^ed as regards the terms for relations above the 
father’s and below the son’s generation. There are no independent terms 
for grandfather, great-grandfather, great-great-grandfather, or grandson, great 
grandson and great-great-grandson or the female relations corresponding to 
these.^^ As pointed out in a previous paper^^ these terms were developed 
gradually by the Vedic people probably due to the elaboration of the ancestral 
offerings and the banning of consanguine marriage. A man has to give 
offerings to his dead father, father’s father and father’s fatljfflhs father, the 
other ancestors being mentioned as those beyond these.^-^ In the marriage 
ceremony, the priests on both sides have to recite the names of the three 
direct ancestors of the bride and the groom before the assembled witnesses. 
Though the ceremony for the giving food to the Manes is also performed 
by the Dravidians, the kinship terminology has remained undeveloped. 

The Dravidian terminology makes use of the principle of juniority and 
seniority for all relations. There are no generic terms for brother or sister. 
Those that are used among higher castes are all derived from Sanskrit and 
quite modem. There is one term for the elder brother, another for the 
younger ; one term for the elder sister, another for the younger and so on. 


In Tamil the term pdttan is used for grandfather. It is also applied to 
other ancestors. The word perem is also .used in Tamil for grandchild. It 
means one who bears the grand-father’s name and refers to the custom by which 
a boy receives the name of his grandfather. 

12 Annals of the B. 0. R. /., Vol. XX, pp. 72-74, 

13 Ibid., p. 75. 
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The same applies to the terms used foi^ father’s brother. The elder brother 
of the father is elder father ", the younger brother of the father is " younger 
father/^ 

The Mai§thi terminology uses generic terms derived from Sanskrit for 
sister and brother and has no device to show the juniority or the 
seniority of the speaker. The term for the father’s brother is culata which 
means always “younger father.” This usage again reflects the custom by 
which in ancient times only the eldest son was allowed to marry The father 
was the eldest among all brothers, while the uncles of a child were necessarily 
his younger uncles. This usage can also be derived from the polyandrous 
societies of the south, where brothers share a wife but in actuality the uncle 
is not invariably called the junior father in the south. It does not appear 
therefore that the custom of calling the grandfather “ big father ” is derived 
from the Dravidian contact. 

In the immediate family circle the terminology is that of Northern India 
and the pattern is the patriarchal pattern of the North. The influence of 
the South is best seen in the terminology for relations by marriage. 

The term patjuijobd for the great-grand-father is merely derived from the 
tetm for the grand-father (djobd) and denotes a relative inferior in status 
to the djobd. 

The terms for the grand-son and great-grand-son are derived from their 
Sanskrit equivalents. Throughout the Maratha country it is supposed to 
be the height of blessedness to live long enough to sec the face of the son 
of one’s grandson (son’s son). This brings as much merit as a pilgrimage 
to Benares. But it is just as unlucky to live so long as to see the face of the 
son of the great-grandson. The terms for the great-great-grandfather are all 
very sigflificant. Ni-panajd contains the negative prefix ni or nit^ so that the 
term simply means “ not-pwiajd ”, and signifies denial of kinship. The term 
used on^ the south-west coast of Mahara^tra is even more significant. 
The prefix means ” to lose ” and signifies that all kinship is lost, while the 
terms khdpar-pmajd, used on the west coast, means a pmajd, who is as 
inauspicious as the potsherd {khdpara). Khdpm means especially a pot- 
sherd in which is carried.' the fire to ignite the pyre of the dead. The same 
prefixes are applied to the term pamtii (great-grand-child) to form the terms 
for the great-great-grand-child. These terms again take us back to later 
Vedic times, where only the terms for the great-grand-father and great-grand- 
child existed. Apparently kinship beyond this was not reckoned. Three 
generations above the Ego and three below the Ego give us the orthodox 
reckoning of seven generations, beyond which kinship is not to be recognised. 

While investigating the kinship usages of the Maratha country, an interest- 
ing fact came to my notice. This was the number of folksongs about the 
affection and mutual behaviour of a brother and a sister. Some of the finest 
songlets I have heard, commemorate the brother-sister relationship. The 


Afmd$ of the B, 0* /?, L, Vol, XX, pp. 135, 225. 
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theme of the songs is again and again that of separation of the two who 
have been bom and have played together in the same house. Do those 
songs commemorate the breaking up of the matriarchal household where 
brother and sister lived together under the same roof, or are they the natural 
outlet of the feeling of sorrow on the separation from the playmate of the 
childhood ? In their childhood they live together and they are parted on the 
marriage of the sister and her going to live in a stranger’s house. But the 
bonds of early affection are strengthened again by the marriage of their 
children, when the brother’s daughter is greeted as a bride in the sister’s 
household. In the folksongs, the wife of the brother plays a double role. 
In some songs she is flattered, and praised up to the skies ; in other songs 
she is bitterly reproached as the woman who has made the brother forget 
the sister, or the woman who ill-treats the sister. The relations between 
a woman and her husband’s sister are always shown as inimical in songs 
and proverbs. Are we to interpret this hatred and rivalry in the Freudian 
sense by supposing that brothers and sisters married each other in ancient 
times but later the sister was given away in exchange to a stranger and hence 
felt herself deprived of her rightful place as the mistress and the ruler in 
the brother’s household ? I have no record of a brother-sister marriage, 
but I have come across two passage in two poems where brother-sister 
marriage is suggested in jest.^^ Even without assuming the custom of brother- 
sister marriage, it is a well known fact, that in a matriarchal household the 
brother and sister share between them the duties and responsibilities of a 
common household, while the sister’s husband and the brother’s wife never 
disturb the unity of the brothernsister house. This system had probably to 
be given up when the northern men married the southern women and set 
up patriarchal households in the ancient land of mother-right. Many legends 
about the colonisation of the Maiatha country state, that while the men came 
from the north, the women were brought from the soiith. ^ ^ 

This brings us to the important question of whether the oistom of cross- 
cousin marriage implies mother-right and inheritance through female line. 
Cross-cousin marriage is practised in the continuous tract of country from 
the south of the river Narmadia, upto Cape Comorin in the south and from 
the eastern sea to the Arabian sea coast in the west, i.e., over the whole of 
Peninsular India. It is practised by almost all the Hindu castes, as also 

(o) SUupdlavadha by Kavisvara Bhaskara, Edited by V. L. Bhave, pp. 18, 
19, Rukhmiul said to Kr^ija : “ After thinking over the matter, I believe my brother 
was wise in not giving me permission to marry you.” Kr^ua replied, ” I know you 
are his favourite. Yes, you did commit a mistake. You should have married him. 
We are but like beggars. He is a prince and you are a beautiful princess. Side by 
side you would have made a beautiful pair.” Then said Bhimakl {Rukhmini) 

" Oh ! how can you speak such poisonous words.” 

(6) Strtgdyan Sangraha athavd Bdyakamt Gent, edited by S. P. Pandit, 
1^2, p. 13. Subhadiia said in anger “ the custom at my brother's wife’s house (Rukh- 
miui’s father’s house) is that the brothers marry sisters. Why did you come to us ? 
Rukhmi (your brother) was beautiful, there was no groom like him. Why did 
you marry Kr^ ? ** 
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by the primitive tribes living in the hills. The Goiicjs, the Nayatjis, the Cen- 
cus, the Tiyans, the Kolis as well as the agriculturists and most of the Brah- 
maajas practise this custom. In the whole of this tract with the exception 
of the south-west, i.e., Malabar and Travancore, the patriarchal pattern of 
the family with succession and inheritance through the male-line prevails. 
The most ancient record of cross-cousin marriage in this tract is that of the 
son of Rukhmijii the princess of Berar and the daughter of her brother 
Rukhmi. There is however no mention of matriarchy. The colonisation of 
the Deccan had commenced long before the times of Rukhmiiii, i.e. before 
the great battle of Kurus and Paincjus. The east coast was colonised by 
the sage Agastya, the west coast by Parasurama, while the mainland was 
colonised by Agasti and his disciples. No specific colonisation myth exists 
for the coast of Malabar, except that for the infiltration of the Nambudri 
Bi^manas. It is this comer which has remained predominantly matriarchal, 
while tlie rest of the peninsula is patriarchal. The importance of the maternal 
uncle and the very frequent association in stories and adventures of the 
maternal uncle and nephew, do suggest that at some very remote times the 
tract was matriarchal. Most of the mainland between Narmada and Krishna 
west of the alluvial plains was very sparsely populated and is described as 
a forest tract. It was colonised from the south and the north. The northern 
patriarchal family reached upto the southernmost limit of India but the 
northern language penetrated only to the banks of Krishna. 

The Maratha kinship terms and usages and the family organization they 
mirror are a compromise, which has resulted from the culture-contact of 
the northern Vedic people and the southern Dravidians. In their family 
and in the customs of inheritance the northern pattern is preserved, while 
in the marriage system and in the independence enjoyed by women the in- 
fluence of the southern culture is clearly seen. 

The clalf'^ipr moitj^ as an institution regulating marriage is practically 
non-existent. The family is the institution which decided inheritance, suc- 
cession and marriage. In almost all castes one finds groups of families 
which are bound together by ties of marriage and which exchange daughters 
generation after generation. Thus these consanguineous families form smaller 
endogamous units within the larger endogamous unit of the sub-caste. This 
consanguinity is increased by the custom of maternal uncle-niece marriage 
in certain castes. The father family and the kinship terminology for three 
ascendant and three descendant males is very well develop)ed in contrast to 
all the other southern communities, who possess no terms for great-grand- 
father or great-grand-child. 

A few communities do not follow the usages depicted above— usages which 
may be called collectively as typical of the culture-complex of Mahaiiaistra. 
The most important of these communities are the two Bmhmaija sub-castes 
of the Sukla-Yajurvedi and the Oiitpavana Brahma»]ias. The tiny com- 
munity of Deorukha Bi1ahmaj:ias also comes within this category. Among 
these marriage is not allowed between two people who are related within 
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seven generations from the father and five from the mother, besides the usual 
gotra restrictions which make marriage in the father's line an impossibility. 
The Sukla-Yajurvedls go a step further by prohibiting marriage with any- 
body possessing the mother’s gptra. Numerically these communities form 
but one per cent of the populaticm of Mahara^tra. They have, however, 
greatly influenced this country because the former have a great literary tradi- 
tion going back to the 13 th century : and the latter a political and a literary 
tradition for the last two hundred years. This has not affected in the least 
the customs of the people ; but it has affected their language, inasmuch as 
even castes which practise cross-cousin marriage, now use the terminology 
of these Brahmaioas by calling the cross-cousin “ brothers and sisters " instead 
of by the older word “ mate 

The degree to which different communities conform to the marriage- 
pattern and to the system of kinship terminology may give interesting clues 
as to the relative antiquity of colonisation or culture-contact with the south, 
when taken in conjunction with other cultural characteristics. A detailed 
study of each community and of all bigger provinces as regards their kinship 
systems may give a rough idea of cultural zones in India. Thus it may 
be said, that the Mahars who practise cross-cousin marriage both ways, and 
the Bgvedi Desasthas who practise uncle-niece marriage, belong to the older 
communities of Mahara?tra, while the Sukla-Yajurvedis and the Chitpavans 
would, by this reasoning, belong to the later period of colonisation. Such 
a stand taken from the scrutiny of kinship systems alone, may be very mis- 
leading and erroneous, but in conjunction with other socio-historical factors 
the study of kinship terms is a valuable instrument for determining culture- 
contacts and historical sequences. 
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WERE CASTES FORMULATED IN THE AGE OF THE 

RGVEDA ? 

By 

V. M. Apte. 

So much has been written on the subject of ‘Caste in India’ that it 
would seem almost an impertinence to tackle the subject afresh. With regard 
to one limited, aspect of the problem, however, namely, the origins and early 
stages of the institution of Castes or orders, (or whatever other name we 
give to tlftjse well-known divisions or grades of society), as traced in the 
RgVeda— ithb earliest monument of Indian, nay, Indo-European literature 
and culture, there is still scope for investigation as the position is not quite 
dear. The diversity of views on the subject is almost bewildering ! Zimmer^ 
stoutly maintains that the EgVeda was produced in a society that did not 
know the Caste system. This view has not been accepted by scholars like 
Haug®, Ludwig®, Kern‘, Geldner® and Oldenberg.® The view that is held 
fairly widely is that the ‘system developed about the end of the Vedic 
period ’ ’ ; that ‘ the Vedic Society in its latest stage exhibits a definite tend- 
ency towards the formulation of Castes ’* ; that ‘ Castes in India, then, must 
be regarded as a Brahmmic child of the Indo-Aryan Culture, cradled in 
the land of the Ganges and then transferred to other parts of India by the 
Brahmin pTX)Spectors ’« etc. (italics mine throughout). I now undertake a 
discussion of this last view, as such a discussion will incidentally clear my 
position with regard to the other views as well. 

One of the chief arguments advanced in support of the last view is that 
as the divisQ* of mankind into four classes : Brahmana, Rajanya, Vaiiya 
and Sudra is mentioned for the first and only time in the Purusa-sukta (RV. 
X. 90. 12) one of the latest hymns of the RgVeda, the social orders or 
castes were in the process of evolution and formulation during the age of 
the RgVeda, the early and late periods of which were separated by a wide 
interval of time. Now, my prcpDsiticHi is that although the Purusa-sukta 
may be adjudged on excellent grounds to be a late hymn and although the 
four orders are there mentioned together under names which became current 

1 Altindisches Leben, pp. 185-203. 

® Brahma und die Brahmanen, 1871. 

* Die Nachrichten des Rig und Atkarvaveda iiber Geographie, Geschichte und 
Verfassung des alien Indim. 

* Indisehe Theorien over de Standenverdeelmg, 1871. 

® Vedische Studien, 2, 146, n. •> 

® Rdigian des Veda, p. 373. 

r Bhandarkar, Collected Works, VoL II, p. 511. 

* ^LVAUCAR and Ranade, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 14. 

■ Ghurye, Caste and Race in India, p. 143. 
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later (with the exception of Rcjmya), it does not follow, that the orders 
or divisions as such, by whatever name they were known, were being evolved 
during the IJgVeda age. In my view, even the acknowledgedly early por- 
tions of the IJgVeda presuppose a highly organized, well-consolidated here- 
ditary priesthood distinguishing several grades and specialized groups within 
its fold— grades and classes familiar to us under slightly different names, in 
the complicated sacrificial ritual of the later SamhitSs and Braimai]ias. The 
power of the^ Purohita or the priest over the king is nearly as great as in 
the post-RgVedic age. He was the counsellor supreme of the king in peace 
and war. The Priesthood was beyond the jurisdiction of the king. An offence 
against a Brahmin’s wife ( Brahma- jdyd) was a heinous crime, a Brahma- 
kilbi^a. The four-fold division of society was also well-established. The 
collective names of the three higher classes that occur often in the IJgVeda, 
not excluding its earlier portions, are : Brahman, K^atra and Visah- The non- 
mention of the fourth or lowest class except in the Purusa-sukta does not 
argue its non-existence, as will be shown hereafter. If the earlier and later 
periods of the RgVedic age differed at all with respect to the development of 
these social classes, it was in the reorganization and consolidation of the 
fourth class which presumably received, to its ultimate deterioration, vast 
accretions in the intervening period, in the shape of the natives of the country 
with whom the RgVedic Aryans clashed in their advance into India and 
who were absorbed into the Aryan fold. Many of these conquered inhabi- 
tants were sharply distinguished in their varna (colour or religious cult) from 
the Aryan conquerors. Hence arose the necessity of a clear demarcation of the 
functions of all the classes and particularly of the fourth class from the three 
higher classes— a matter which was rather vague before the RgVedic Aryans 
had entered India, for the fourth class, consisting presumably of artisans 
and servants,”^^ was culturally not far apart, from the other three classes and 
almost indistinguishable from the third class. It is more than probable, in 
my opinion, that along with the so-called aborgines,* the pe(lf>le of the Indus 
valley also came into conflict with the RgVedic Aryans. As Rao Bahadur 
K. N, Dikshit suggests : What seetns to have happened after the blending 
of the indigenous civilization with that of the Aryans is that the survivals 
of the Indus Culture threre mostly incorporated in the two lower divisions of 
Indian Society to which as craftsmen traders and cultivators, they approxi- 
mated What appears to have led scholars to suppose that the four 
orders mentioned in the Purus^OrSukta had probably not been formulated in 
the early RgVeda period is, that of the terms Brdhmmta, Rdjanya, Vaiiya and 
&udru, mentioned there, the last three occur nowhere else in the RgVeda and 
the term Brahmana occurs only about fifteen times in the RgVeda. I main- 
tain, however, that the absence of the frequent use of these later well-known 
names of the four classes proves nothing with regard to the existence or other- 
wise of these classes in the early RgVedic period. In the early RgVeda period, 

Cf. kuiti, the fourth class among the Iranians. 

Prehistoric CivUization of the Indus Valley, pp. 35-36. 
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Other names were current, e.g., Brahmdn, and Vipra were names more 
frequently used to denote the ‘ priest * than BrShmana. There is not a single 
passage in the 5gVeda where the sense of ‘ priest ’ for Brahmdn is not per- 
missible along with that of ‘ poet *. The same is the connotation of B^i and 
Vipra very often^. 

Similarly with regard to the members of the military order, the words 
promiscuously used in the earlier and later parts of the RgVeda are K^atriya 
Rajon and Rdjanya, Rdjaputra also occurs twice and Rdjaka once. The 
military order is often referred to as K^atram just as Brahman (neuter) is 
the name for the priestly order. There is no clear evidence in the RgVeda 
of the existence of an empire. There were numerous small kingdoms, states 
or principalities scattered all over the country conquered by the Aryans. 
ZlMMER^^ sees traces in I RV. X. 97. 6 : 

“where (i.e. by whom) plants are collerted, like nobles in an assembly”, that 
in times of peace there was no king in some states, the members of the royal 
family holding equal rights. Even if we do not agree with Zimmer in his 
interpretation of the passage, the passage definitely shows that a noble could 
be called Rdjan. If then, the word Rdjan could be applied to a noble of 
the ruling family or even to a noble not so connected and to all the members 
of the royal family, it embraced a substantial portion of the fighting classes 
of the Aryans as the number of petty princes and minor kings was legion. 
The third class of society devoted to agriculture and the tending of cattle 
in times of peace was called Visah those who have settled down.^^ The variant 
names for this class were (those that draw the plough, from kr^-to 

draw) and Car^offilt (the active folk engaged in various activities connected 
with a peaceful settlement).^® This class represented mainly the Aryan 
peasantry as such. They formed the bulk of the Aryan population who were 
subject to the authority of the king or kings who ruled over them. In times 
of war they f^jught alongside the nobility or the Rdjdnah. It was not rare 
for a member cw this order to lay a false claim to the title of a K^atriya^^, 
But this only emphasises the fact that there existed a clear demarcation bet- 
ween these two classes. As has been shown above, this class like the Sudra 
class seems to have received some elements of the non-Aryan population of 
the Indus valley and Hindusthan proper as there are references to Visah as 
adev%k, asiknth, ddsi^ etc., in VIII. 96. 15; VII. 5. 3 and IV. 28. 4 res- 
pectively. 

Another reason why no legitimate reference can be drawn regarding 
the existence or otherwise in the early RgVedic period of the four classes 
from the absence of any reference to them under names familiar to us through 

^ Cbmpare V. 54. 7 where a B^i and a Rdjm are distinguished exactly as a 
brahmdn and rdjan are in I. 108. 7, quoted below. 

u Altmdisches Leben, 176. 

From the root ris— to enter, to settle. 

15 From cflfr— to move; or * cultivators if derived from kr$ to plough. 

Compare RV. VII. 104. 13 ; na K^atriyam mithuyd dhdrayantmn. 
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later literature is that even later literature is not quite consistent in its use 
of these terms, e.g., the Tcdttvfiya Samhita uses the terms : Brakmdn, K^tram 
and Sudrdryau ; the Kafkaka, Maitrdyarfi and Vdjmeneyi Samhitds and 
the Satapatka Brdhmarta use the terms : Brdhmaria, Rdjan, Visya and Siidra 
and the Brhaddranyaka Upani^ad uses the terms : Brahmdn K^atram, Vii 
and Sudra. 

That the institution of caste or classes had taken very deep root in 
Aryan Society in the IJgVedic age is clear from an important piece of evidence 
which surprisingly enough has not received the attention it deserves. As the 
devotee, so the deity. The worshipper is known by the gods he worships. 
We find that the four-fold classification of human society finds its counter- 
part in the divine society of the RgVeda. Agni is the typical Brahmdn, the 
Purohita, the Hotj, the Poiry^ Mitra and Varupa are the two K^atriya 
rulers par excellences^ and the Adityas are also members of the ruling class^®. 
Indra is the great warrior as Agni is the great priest. The Rbhus ccmstitute 
the artisan class.20 As Muir points out^^ “ Tva§tr is the Hephaistos or Vul- 
can, of the Indian pantheon, the ideal artist, the divine artisan, the most 
skilful of workmen, who is versed in all wonderful and admirable contriv- 
ances ’"22. Finally the hymn IV. 57 is addressed to K^etrasya pati or 
K^etrapati, the master of the field. Various other agricultural personifications 
such as Sitd are also addressed in the hymn. Sita is the Furrow or Hus- 
bandry personified. These deities represent in the Vedic pantheon, the third 
class Visah consisting of agriculturists and cowherds. 

Before I proceed to substantiate my proposition that the Puru^a-Sukta 
phase of the four-fold social division existed even in the early PgVedic period 
in substance, if not in its nomenclature, by quoting various texts from the 
RgVeda, I may state here some general considerations that predisposed me 

to such a view. , 

• 

It is now generally admitted that the RgVeda Aryans before their advent 
into India had had a long past history. A careful study of the RgVeda 
reveals that the Vedic R]§is themselves were conscious of the fact that the 
subject-matter of the hymns sung by them was ancient, though the expressions 
were new^s. Thq science of linguistics has definitely established that the 
Indo-Aryan and the Iranian languages form the Eastern branch of the great 
Indo-European family of languages, to which most of the European languages 
belong. This epoch-making discovery of the affinity of languages, for which 
the study of Vedic literature and especially of the pigVeda itself is responsible, 
throws astonishing new light on the prehistoric relations between the peoples. 

I. 1. 2 ; IV. 9. 3, 4 etc, 

18 VIII. 25. 8. 

VIII. 67. 1. 

2° Cf. rV. 35. 3^ : Rbhavah suhastdh- 

Origiml Sanskrit Texts (3rd ed.)’ Vol. V, p. 224. 

22 Compare also I 32. 2 : Tva^td *smm vajxqm svarymH tataksa^ 

28 E.g., X. 72. 1-2. ‘ 
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From affinity to unity of languages was the next step. This presupposed 
a still closer relationship. One may not go to the length of saying that 
there was an Indo-European race, but a relationship of mind and culture 
cannot be denied. Vedic literature thus turns out to be the oldest literature 
of the ** Indo-European people and the RgVeda is a valuable literary 
document for the study of “ Indo-European culture. 

In view of this, would it be a wise procedure to try to trace the origin 
and evolution of caste — ^which is necessarily a feature of a highly developed 
social organization — ^among the Aryans ajter their advent into India? No 
language, no religion, no culture that has lived long and changed much can 
be understood at any moment of its development, unless we know what it 
was before and what it became afterwards. Would it not be more logical 
to take into account the general parallelism that may be traced between the 
social organization of the Indo-Aryans and that of the Greeks and Romans 
in the earlier stages of their national development ? One may not agree fully 
with M. Senart’s theory of the origin of caste®® that it is the normal develop- 
ment of ancient Aryan institutions, which assumed this form in the struggle 
of the Aryans to adapt themselves to the conditions with which they came 
into contact in India, but there is a valuable lesson for us when he seeks 
to show from the records of classical antiquity that the leading principles 
which underline the caste system form part of a stock of usage and tradition 
common to all branches of the Aryan people. ‘'He points out the close 
correspondence that exists between the three series of groups — gens, curia, 
tribe at Rome ; family, phratria, pkule Greece ; and family, gotra, caste 

in India In the department of marriage, for example, the Athenian gems 

and the Roman gens present striking resemblances to the Indian gotra. We 
learn from Plutarch that the Romans never married a woman of their own 
kin, and amoojz; the matrons who figure in classical literature none bears 
the same gentil^ name as her husband. Nor was endogamy unknown. At 
Athens in the time of Demosthenes, membership of a phratria was confined 
to the offspring of the families belonging to the group. In Rome, the long 
struggle of the plebeians to obtain the jus connubii with patrician women 
bdongs to the same class of facts ; and the patricians according to M. Senart, 
were guarding the endogamous rights of their order — or should we not rather 
say the hypergamous rights, for in Rome, as in Athens, the primary duty 
of marrying a woman of equal rank did not exclude the possibility of union 
with women of humbler origin, foreigners or liberated slaves. Their children, 
like those of a Sudra in the Indian system, were condemned to a lower status 

by reason of the gulf that separated their parents As with marriage 

so with food.”®« 

Similarly a study of the condition of Aryan civilization as embodied 
in the literary monuments of the ancient Irano-Aryans should be a sine qua 

^ The term “Indo-European'* here has no ethnographic signification. 

SB Les Castes dans Vlnde. 

«« Risley, The Feaple of India 1915, pp. 267-68. 
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non for an understanding of caste-origins in the B^gVeda, If the Veda and 
Avesta are admitted as having been derived from a common tradition and 
culture, can we ignore the evidence of Avestan literature with regard to a 
custom which might be as old as the Aryan community before its break-up 
into Indo- Aryans and Irano-Aryans ? “ In Avestan literature we find actual 
mention of the caste-system and of four castes which must have been origin- 
ally three in number, the fourth caste of artisans being subsequently added. 
In Yasna XIX. 17, we find the mention of the four castes as follows : “ (Ques- 
tion made by Zara^ustra to Ahura-Mazda). With what classes of men? 
(Answer) The Priest {AOravm), the Charioteer {RaBaest^ir) as the chief of 
warriors, the systematic tiller of the ground {Vestry a), and the Artisan 
{Huitay)”^'^ Only the first three castes are called twice-born and undergo 
the navajot ceremony corresponding to the upmayana ceremony of the Hindus. 
“ Darmesteter says in his introduction to the translation of the Vendidad 
(Intro., III. 15, p. xlvii) that ‘that the priesthood was hereditary, we see 
from the statement in the Bundahis, that all Muhads are descendants of King 
Minochihr and even nowadays the priesthood cannot extend beyond the 
priestly families ; the son of a Oastur is not obliged to be a Dastur, but 
none that is not the son of a Dastur can become one.* If then a mighty 
current of civilization diverges into two streams, one flowing into Ancient 
Iran and another into Ancient India and if both these streams have an 
identical caste-system in common, is it not a fair inference that the institution 
of caste comes directly from the original tradition of the Aryan people prior 
to their separation into the two branches of the Indo-Aryans and Irano- 
Aryans ? Again one may not agree with the extreme views of Dr. 
Waddell, as expressed in his book : The Makers of Civilization in Race and 
History, but his main proposition is sufficiently thought-provoking from our 
limited point of view to be quoted here. “ In the new and truer historical 
and traditional perspective now opened up for us, thh varioi|ii ancient civiliz- 
ations, hitherto generally believed to have been separately invented or created 
ab origine by different races as independent species each within its own nar- 
row water-tight geographical compartment in Mesopotamia or Babylonia, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia and Palestine, Crete, Greece, Persia and 
India (and China?) are now seen to be one and the same species evolved 
and established by one highly specialized Aryan Race at a now relatively 
fixed and dated epoch, and diffused from one common centre into all those 
ancient centres of civilization by that race as the ruling imperial caste of 
the Ancient world who formed a military aristocracy.’*^® 

The Source-texts from the PgVeda. 

I (a) How well-organised * and well-consolidated the priesthood was 
and how very specialized the various branches of the priestly pwrofession had 

B. K. Chatterjee, “ Caste system in the Avesta,” in the Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Second Oriented Conference, pp. 97-98. 

Ibid^ p. 99. 29 Pp, 494-95. 
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become in the days of the J^gVeda can be seen from the quite formidable 
array of the names of various types, orders, divisions and subdivisions of the 
priestly class mentioned in the BiVeda, I give only some of them below : — 

arJiq^, jtitow, #fr, 

3^, ?i*n«r 

sum, gttf and |5q^. 

All these are terms having the general sense of a Hvij. The interpretation^® 
of some of them is doubtful but that does not affect the main point sought to 
be illustrated. The names : 

3T®lt, arnfm, Tlf, sr^IRg, and 

are names of special types of ftvij. The number of principal rtvij in the 
BgVeda was probably seven as enumerated in RV. II. 1. 2 (= X. 91. 10). 
Hymns I. 162, 163, where a horse-sacrifice is described, also mention a large 
number of priests. Other terms associated with sacrifice in general and with 
the function of a jtvij in particular are : — 

PicBitg, 3d^, BBBR, 

SETUP?^, ft5?l%^and 

II. The more common name in the FlgVeda for a member of the priestly 
class is not the later well-known Brahtmva, which occurs in the Puru$aSukta 
and in about fifteen other places, but Brahindn. A few of the more important 
passages may be cited here : — 

I. 108. 7»*> : 

71^ BT B515H I 

'When, O worshipful Indra and Agni, ye are cheered up in your own 
abode or with a Brahman or a Rdjan* 

VIL 42. 1 : 

‘ The Brahmins, the Awgirasas have arrived.’ 

VIII. 7. 20 : 

3fn ^ U 

‘ Where now, O Bounteous Ones for whom the holy grass is trimmed, 
are ye exhilarated ? What Brahmin is serving you 

*® I am writing a monograph on "Caste in the ?gVeda’ in which the inter- 
pretation of every such term and th? passage in vhich it occurs is discussed, 
w Similar is VIII. 53. 7, 
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VIII. 31. 1 : 

^ JTjrtH <1^ W I 

‘He who worships, sacrifices, presses (the juice) and cooks (the offer- 
ing) — that Brahmdn is well-beloved of Indra. 

VIII. 32. 16 : 

sr eWt' siaciT <4^ II 

* No debt is due now by the Brahmdns, the zealous pressers (of Soma- 
juice). Soma has not been drunk without an equivalent. 

VIII. 92. 30 : 

II 

** Be not slothful like a Brahman, O lord of riches. 

Rejoice in the pressed soma mixed with milk.’' 

This reproach to Brahmdns as a class shows that the priesthood formed a 
profession, 

IX. 112, 1 : 

fiwi^ wi i ^ ' 

“ Different are the thoughts and activities of ua differejit people. The 
carpenter seeks something cracked, the doctor a patient, the Brahmdn some 
one offering libations”. 

This verse also proves that the priesthood formed a profession. 

The passage II. 43. 2 : 

ilffl Hlil 5IRI^ ^351 ^ 

I 

C‘ Like an Udgiatf a soma verse, dost thou sing, O bird ; like the son of a 
Brahmdn at the libations, dost thou sing praises ” ) , has an important bearing 
on the question whether the priesthood was hereditary. 

Muir, in a section on the signification of the words Brahmdn, Brdhmana 
etc. in the BgVeda, adnUts^^ that “ Brdhmana appears to be equivalent to 
brahma-putra : the son of a brahmdn (which, as we have seen, occurs in II. 
43. 2), and the employment of such a term seems necessarily to presuppose 

Original SanskrU Texts (1890), Vol, I, p. 259. 

SULLETIN D. C. R. I. VOL. U. 
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that at the time when it began to become current, the function of a brahmdn, 
the priesthood, had already become a profession.” And later he says 
“ The texts which have been quoted, with the exception of the verse in the 
Puru^a-Sukta do not contain anything which necessarily implies that the 
priests formed an exclusive caste or at least, a caste separated from all others 
by insurmountable barriers, as in later times. There is a wide difference 
between a projessian or even a hereditary order and a caste in the fully deve- 
loped Brahmanical sense.” This is a typical example of the confusion that 
attends a discussion of this question, caused by the special treatment generally 
reserved for the Purui§a-Sukta verse ! Why that verse should be taken as 
implying that the priests formed an exclusive caste in the fully developed 
Brahmanical sense passes comprehension ! My contention is that the use of 
the word Brdhmana in the Purusa-Suktu verse as much as in the eight or 
nine hymns besides the Purui§a-Sukta in the earlier \€ts well as later portions 
of the RgVeda,^^ shows that the priesthood was all along a profession and 
a hereditary order as is borne out by the use of the word brahmaputra in II. 
43.2. 

III. A very important passage is VIII 35.16-18 because it shows the 
distinctive class-names of the three higher orders and their characteristic 
functions and traits : — 

asr n h 

• • • • as above) u n 

(16) ” Stimulate Brahman (the priestly class) and stimulate prayers, 
kill the Rafc^a^ and k)e?ep off disease ; of one accord with U^s and Surya 
[come to (or) drink], O Alvins, the Soma of the presser.” 

(17) '‘Stimulate Ksatra (the military order) and stimulate the men; 
of one accord etc. (as above).” 

(18) ” Stimulate the cows and stimulate the Visah ; of one accord etc.” 

The significance of this passage cannot be over-estimated. The parallelism 
of the first p5das of the three verses makes it certain that if Brahman in the 
first verse means the priestly order, then Ksatra and Visah in the next two 
verses must denote the next two classes of the Vedic polity or conversely if 
VUah in verse 18, associated as it is with dhenuh, refers to the third social 
order, then brahman (v. 16) and ksatram (v. 17) denote the first two orders. 
In support of this, may be urged the characteristic features associated with 
each one of them. Prayers and holy thoughts are the peculiar preoccupation 
of the priestly class ; men, or man-power, constitute the chief strength of the 

33 Jlnd,, p. 263. The italics in the quotations are mine. 

34 L15,5| 164.45 ; II, 36.5 ; VI. 75.10 : VII. 103, 78 ; X. 66.6 ; 71.8.9 ; 88.19 ; 
97. 22. 
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ruling class and cows form the wealth of the third class devoted to agricul- 
ture and the tending of cows. The significance of this passage has been alto- 
gether missed by the authors of the Vedic Index of names and subjects in their 
note^® on the word Vi^ when they say^® : in the later period^'^ the sense of 
Vis is definitely restricted in some cases to denote the third of the classes of the 
Vedic polity, the people or clansmen as opposed to the nobles (K^atra, K^atriya) 
and the priests {Brdhm.an, Brdhmcma)'' But the learned authors have not 
ix>inted out this sense of the word ViSy employed as it is in the B^-Veda, in 
the passage quoted above. In my opinion, this passage mentions the first 
three classes with the same differentiation of privileges, and duties that is im- 
plied in the Purusa-Sukta passage which mentions all the four classes. That 
the names are different has no special significance because they vary not only 
in the Rg-Veda, but also in the later Vedic texts which are admitted by all 
as recognising the well-established four-fold division of society. For example, 
the names Brdhmana, Rdjanyay Vaisya and Sildra (the names used in the 
Purusa-Sukta) are also found in the Taittiriya Samhitd (vii. 1. I. 4.5) and 
in the Aitareyay ^atapatha and Pancavimsa Brdhmanas. Brdhmanay KsatriyOy 
Vaisya and ^tidra are met with, in the Vdjaseneyi Samhitdy the Brahadd- 
ranyaka Upanisad and the Satapatha Brdhmana ; Brahmdny Ksatra, SudrdryUy 
in the Taittifiyay Kd(haka and Vdjasaneyi Sarhhitds ; Brahmdny Rdjanyay 
AryOy SudrOy in the Atharva-VedOy Brahmdny Rdjanyay VensyOy SudrUy in 
the Kdthaka Samhitd \ Brdhmanay Rdjany Vaisya^ Sildra in the TmtlmyOy 
KathahOy Mcntrdyam and Vdjasaneyi Samhitds and the ^atpatha Brdhmana; 
DevOy Rdjany AryOy Sildra, in the Atharva-Veda (XIX. 62. 1) and the Vdjasa- 
neyi Samhitd 'yBrahmdn, K^alra Vis, Sildra, in the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad. 
Thus the variants for the Brahmana class are Deva, Brahman, Brdhmana ; for 
the warrior class, Kstra,, Rdjanya, Ksatriya and Rdjan ; for the third class. 
Vis, Vaisya^ Arya and Visya ; and for the fourth class the only variant is 
Cdnddla in the Chdndogya, Upanisad (V. 10. 7). So we firyl in the Sruti 
literature all possible permutations and combinations of these variants. That 
only three classes are mentioned in VIII. 35.16-18 and elsewhere in the 
BgVeda is also nothing to wonder at, since the same tendency is noticed in 
the other Samhitds and Brahmanas, where also the fourth class is but rarely 
mentioned.'^® 


Vol. II, pp. 305-7. Ibid, p. 307. Italics mine. 

I have a theory for this neglect. I mention it only as a theory and not as 
an argument in support of my main proposition. In my opinion, the fourth class in 
BgVedic society, corresponding to the huitay of the Avestan literature, was not re- 
quired to observe the vratas, which the three upper classes were required to observe. 
The reference to the three vratas in II. 27. 8, or to vidathdni in VI. 51. 2 may suggest 
the three higher classes as Ludwig thinks. The reference to the Brahmanas observ- 
ing the vratas in VII. 103.1 shows the same thing. In fact, I have a suspicion that 
the old name for the Sjpecific set of observances incumbent on each of the three higher 
classes could neither have been jati(-dharmd) nor varna(-dharma) , but varta, I 
put forth the suggestion for whatever it is worth, for a consideration of this point will 
have an important bearing on the significance of the term vrdtya occurring in post 
BgVedic literature. 
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IV. The mutual relation of the three upper classes : — 

The relevant passages are : 

IV. 50.7-9 

sjfebrsqifj gsfiW t 

11^ ’i: s4?f ^ i< '* » 

^ gf^ I 

?i^ il II II 

3R% ^ sT^forang^ jn i 
ag^ ^ 5«Tlr^‘ 5?!^ OTf 51*^^ 1^: II n 

“That King, indeed, overpowers all opposing forces with his valour and 
might, who maintains Brhaspati well-tended and praises and worships (him) 
as (a deity) deserving the first share. (8) He verily abides, well-established 
in his own home ; to him, does holy food flow for ever ; to him the VUaf^ 
bow down of their own accord — ^the king with whom the Brahmdn takes 
precedence. (9) Irresistible, he wins the riches of his enemies and his kins- 
men ; the king who affords protection to the Brahman desiring help-him 
the gods help.” I do not think there is any material difference bet- 
ween the power of the Brahman (Bfhaspati) over the king as described in 
this passage and the power of the Purohiia over a king which is associated 
in OUT minds with the later stages of the fully developed caste-system. The 
expressions purvcd^hdjam, purvah, etc. almost suggest the term purohiia. The 
the third class, it appears, formed the bulk of the subjects— the masses , 
It is clear from this as well as other passages that the fourth class was almost 
negligible, if not in numbers, at least in importance and that may have been 
one reason why it is not mentioned more than once in the BgVeda. 

Particularly interesting in this connection is the hymn X. 173 and 
especially its first verse. According to the Anukramard, Sayaija and the 
BjhaddevtOd (VIII. 73) “ praise of the anointed king ” is the deity or subject 
of the hymn. The Mvddyana Gjhyar-Sutra employs the first verse (the whole 
himm according to the commentator Narayapa) in a battle-context. The 
Purcrfiita accompanies the king to the battle-field and addresses him seated 
on the war-chariot : “ Here have I brought thee, remain inside ; stand thou 
firm, unshakeable, let all the VUah want thee : may not thy kingdom slip 
away from thee.” liVhatever context we take for the hymn which is without 
doubt addressed to a king by his Purohita, there is denying that the verse, 
nay the whole hymn, illustrates the ht^d of the Purohita and his ritual over 
the king. Of special significance is the last verse (especially its last two 
padas) : awt' g; arfe gdwd. l “ And thoi may Indra make 

the ViScdlf bring tnbute unto thee Jone.” This shows that the priests were 
probaWy exempt ftron the payment of tributes etc. The hymn X. 109 is 
very diecure. A Brahmo-jaydi the wife of a Brahmdn, seems to have been 
abducted and then restored. A Brahmakilbifa has been perpetrated and then 
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atoned for. Sayana quotes a legend according to which Juhii or Vak, the 
wife of Bthaspati (Brahman) had been deserted by her husband. The gods 
held a conference to find out how to expiate the sin and then brought about 
a reunion of husband and wife. However obscure the hymn and whatever 
the element of allegory in it, the very atmosphere of the hymn suggests that 
an offence against a Brahmdn was a Brahmakilbifa — an offence as hein- 
ous as the Brahma-hatyd of later times which became so sinister a crime 
in view of the exalted position of the Brahmaoa. The power of the priest is 
hinted at, again, in passages like I. 129.4 ; 152.7 ; 157.2 ; III. 53.12, 13 ; 
VII. 83. 4 ; X. 38. 103 etc. 

V. As regards the fourth, the Sudra class, we find no explicit reference 
to it in the BgVeda except in X. 90.12 and that has, in my opinion, led to 
much confusion of thought. There is, however, a veiled reference to the 
different functions of the four classes in one other passage, viz., I. 113. 6 : — 

i«rr ii 

“ (Awakening) one to (seek) royal power, another to (go after) fame, 
another for great endeavour, another to pursue as it were his (particular) 
object — U^as awakes creatures to look after their different modes of life." 
The four^^ different modes of life referred to here, are evidently those of the 
Raj my a, the Brumc^a, the Vmsya and the Sudra respectively. Again Vj^ala 
can only mean a Sudra in my opinion in X. 34.11®^ — “ Since, in the morning 
he (the Gambler) yokes the brown horses (dice), he falls down (in the even- 
ing) neair the fire {agner ante), a (veritable) vnala^ It cannot denote an 
outcaste (Vedic Index, II. 323) as agner ante shows. '‘Yoking the brown 
horses in the morning" is a striking parallelism to I. 113.6*^ — “another to 
pursue as it were his (particular) object." 

Even if one does not accept the theory of the Wolution of caste on 
Indian soil in the age of the RgVeda, it seems a very tempting hypothesis to 
put forth, that since there is only one explicit reference to the fourth division 
in a late hymn (X. 90) and a veiled reference only, in I. 113. 6 — a verse which 
also along with verses 4 and 5 is suspected to be a late addition to the hymn 
I. 113,^0 the fourth class at least may be said to have originated in India. 


The phrase panca-jamh in the RV. (III. 37. 9, etc.) is very important in 
this connection. Other variants of it in the RV, are pcmca-kj^tctyah (II. 2. 10, etc.) ; 
panca^car^a^yah (V., 8G. 2,. etc) ; pahca-k^itayab in (I. 7. 9, etc.); pahca-mam^ah 
(VIII. 9. 2). Who the five are, is explained variously by Roth, Geldner, Zimmer and 
Hopkins as well as by the Aitareya Brahmoi^a and Yaska. The mast mturcd explana- 
t'ion, m my opinion, is that the number five refers to the four classes or castes which 
the RgVedic Aryans had recognised before they entered India and the inhabitants of 
India with whom they came into contact after their entry — ^these latter constituting 
the fifth tana, Sfiyapa and Aupamanyava (Nirukta iii, 8) explain it in the same 
manner. 

Verses 4, 5 and 6 seem to be separated by their refrain from the rest of 
the hymn. 
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But in my opinion, as I have already pointed out, the BgVedic Aryans en- 
tered India with the four-fold division of society — a heritage from Indo- 
Iranian if not from Indo-European times. The theory that cake originated 
and evolved in the ^gVedic age because of the clash of colours ; Ary<i-varria 
(III. 34.9) versus Ddsa-varna (11. 12. 4), as a consequence of the Aryan 
advance into India is more plausible than sound. Many of the Ddsas^ it is 
true, differed in the colour of their skin from the Aryans but it was more 
the difference of culture than the difference of colour that was responsible 
for the ranging of the Arya-varna against the Ddsa-varna, The connotation 
of the word varna in the Rg-V^da covers the conception of cult as well as of 
colour. In the Avesta, Dr. Ketkar^^ points out, one of the senses of the word 
varj^ corresponding to the Vedic varna is “ a religious cult.” He maintains 
that the conception that the Ddsas were the enemies of the Aryans is found in 
the Avestan literatures^ ^Iso and that there is no positive evidence to prove 
that the opponents of Sudds and Divoddsa belonged to a different race or reli- 
gious cult, S3 as the RgVedic Aryans when they entered India came into conflict 
not only with non-Aryan inhabitants but also sometimes with Aryan settlers 
who had preceded them into India and established colonies there. It is not 
necessary to agree with all the conclusions of Dr. Ketkar, they, at any rate, 
weaken the force of the theory that caste originated and evolved in the Rg- 
Vedic age because the Aryans differed in the colour of their skin from the 
inhabitants of India with whom they came into conflict. 

VI. As we have already seen, the warrior class is referred to in the 
RgVeda, as K^atram. The view expressed by the authors of the Vedic Index 
in their note^^ on the word K^atra, that '' in no case does it in the RgVeda 
certainly mean what it regularly denotes in the later Samhitas, the ruling 
class as opposed to the priests (Brahman) , the subject people (Vis^ Vaisya) 
and the servile class (§udray\ will have to ibe revised in the light of the 
passage (VIH 35. 16^8) discussed above. The term Rdjanya is used but once 
(X. 90. 12) to denote a member of the warrior class. The view'^"* that Rdjanya 
is an earlier variant to K^atriya is, in my opinion, wrong. The several uses 
of the word Ksatriya in the sense of ‘ a ruler or a member or chief of the 
warrior class ' in the RgVeda are as follows : — 

IV. 42.D : 

flJT Jit 

“Of me the Ksatriya (warrior-chief), is the kingdom verily.” 

Mahdrd^t^iya Jndnakosa, Part III, p. 43. 

^2 Ibid, pp. 53-54. He shows that dah in Avesta corresponding to das (the root 
in ddsa) means * to bite,’ ‘ to destroy ’ ; that Dahuka is ‘ the serpent who bites ' and 
then mentions the legend of Agudahaka who usurped the throne of Jamshid and who 
is described in the Shdhammd. 

^3 Ibid,, p. 61. 

44 Vol. I, p. 202. 

*5 Vedic Index, Vol. I p. 203. 
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VII. 64.2»'> : ' 

% d’SfRT JTf nijr I 

“Come hither, O Kings, guardians of the great rta, Lxirds of Rivers, 
K^atri.yas" (addressed to Mitra and Varuija). 

VIII. 25.8 : 

«5irr'f5lg: II 

“ True to have the Two seated themselves, for sovereignty, the very 
powerful ones. Keepers of the vrata {ordinances), the two Ksatriyas have 
attained to military might.” 

X. 109, 3^1 : 

Iff II 

“ Thus is the kingdom of a K^atriya guarded.” 

VIII. 67.1*^^ : 

” Those Ksatriyas, the Adilyas, we beg for help.” 

The association of the word K^atriya in these passages with words like 
rd^tra^ sdmrdjya, Rdjmd etc. makes the meaning ‘a member (may be, the 
highest member ) of the warrior class ’ almost certain. 

The word Rdjan is also a variant for Rdjanya in the Rg-Veda : — 

I. 40.8: 

37 72^^ tra i 

“He (Brahmaiiaspati) amplifies his military might and kills with (the 
aid of) Rdjans (i.e. members of the royal order).'" ’ ^ 

V. 54. 7-'^ : 

^3 3^ 5(^4% f I 4 TT II 

“Neither do his riches decline nor his supports — (the man) whether a 
R^i (i.e., Bmhmana) or Rdjan, whotn Ye (O Maruts) support.” 

Muir admits that “ a distinction of orders or professions appears to be 
here recognised So Rdjan is as much a designation of a member of the 
military order as Rdjanya or K^atriya. 

X. 42.10<^d : 

f!f sr^JIT H-AjfWraif f5|^ 51^ II 

“May we as first (in rank), (allied) with Rafms, win riches by our 
own effort.” Compare also X 97.6 where Rdjdnalf are described as congre- 
gating in a samiti. 


*» O. S. T., Vol. I, p. 247. 
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VII. The third class collectively designated as the Viiai^ formed the 
bulk of the population. A member of this order was the Vdiya- of the 
PurufaSukta. In ttie passages quoted in a previous sectiwi, as also in 1.172.3 ; 
VII. 33.6, where the word stands in relation to a king, the term meaiis 
‘subjects.’ Again in repressions like Visah dSsth (IV. 28. 4; VI. 25. 2), 
VUah. adevlh (VIII. 96. 15 etc), it has the general sense of ‘people.’ In 
the passages, VIII. 35. 16-18, quoted already, it definitely means the third 
class of ^iety devoted to the tending of cattle and the tilling of the soil. 
An important passage is X. 91. 2 where the variant VUyol), (found also later 
in the Tmttinya, Kafkaha, MaUrayaifi and Vdjasmeyi Samhitds) occurs : — 

‘ % ®rr ^ ii 

“ He, of eminent glory, is a guest in every home ; like a swift-winged bird 
he stops in every wood ; sociable, he despises no living man ; friendly to the 
Visah (the agriculturists) he occupies the (farm-) houses, one by one."^'=^ In 
my opinion, the verse describes the four divisions of a country : (1) the 
home in a village or town where Agni may be received as an atithi by the 
priests ; (2) the wood where the warrior may go hunting^® ; (3) the culti- 
vated land where the Visa}), labour and (4) the uncultivated open cxnmtry 
wfite probably the majority of the fourth class, the Sudm lived. 

The special relation in which the Vi^ah stood to the king is seen in the 
following passages : — 

VI. 8.4^ : 

“ 'The V^ah waited on the king deserving of praise. 

X. 124. 8<=: 

dl I fJWl: I 

“ And they, like VUai^, who elect their king etc.”** 

It is clear from these and similar passages that the Vif# held an im- 
portant position in the Aryan state. They were the subjects of the king 
petr excellence. They brought him taxes and tributes and had a voice in choos- 
ing a king. This, in my opinirm, was due to the fact that they were, from an 
economic point of view, the most important productive class, tbie priests making 
very little or no contribution to the state revenue. From passages like I. 69.3 ; 
126. 5, iV seems the VUalf fought alongside of the K$atriyas ; we may also 
compare the passage : 

‘‘ , ■■ •«, 

*r Thb translation of the last two pedas is to be particularly noted. 

*< Ludwig actually translates takvavitf as ‘hunter’. 

*0 See also X. 173. 6"' ahich has been already quoted and translated. 
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IV. k.4«'' : 

• t ^ ani^ f??# <i 

“ When bellicose VUaff. join the fight, some of them acquit themselves 
(as well) as Indra in battle.” 

Similar also is the passage VI. 26. 1. 

VIII. About the. Sudra class, I have already mentioned |ny view that 
the class existed even in the early IJgVedic period though it is not mentioned 
more than once (or twice, if the word Vr$da in X. 34. mean a Siidrd, as 
it does in my opinion, in the BgVeda). It consisted chiefly of artisans, mecha- 
nics and servants. In Indo-Iranian times, as the evidence of the Avestan 
literature shows, there was the practice of taking the defeated enemies as 
slaves.®^ It is noteworthy that the Rg-Vedic Aryans absorbed the vanquished 
foes and subjugated slaves from among the Dds^s and the Dasyus into the 
fourth class which must have degenerated, owing to this absorption of people 
of different colour and culture. But one good effect of this absorption seems 
to have been the disappearance of slavery as an institution. This view of mine 
that the fourth or the &udra class suffered a degradation in the course of 
the RgVedic age, satisfactorily explains the seemingly anomalous position 
of the Rathakara in post-IJgVedic literature. The Rathakdra must have be- 
longed to the fourth class in the early RgVedic and pre-IJgVedic periods and 
there was no stigma attaching to his caste or profession then. Later, however, 
when owing to the absorption of foreign elements, the fourth class fell from its 
old position, there was hesitation in assigning the Rathakara to the Sudra class. 
The Taittmya Brdhmana (I. 1. 4. 8) places him in a special class alongside the 
Brdhmaitias, Rdjanyas and Vaisyas but the Kdtydyana Srmta Sutra ranks him 
as a Sudra, 

To sum up then, caste, in my opinion, was not jorneulated m the RgVedic 
age. The IJgVedic Aryans came with the four-fold division into India. What 
happened in the long interval known as the RgVedic age was that the 
Aryans absorbed into their fold large numbers of people (at various stages 
of culture) with whom they clashed or came into contact. Their fourth 
class (and to some extent even the third) absorbed the largest proportion 
of these new accreticKis and in the process became degraded. The danger 
of this degradation spreading higher up led gradually to a hardening of caste 
distinctiom which, in my opinion, was redly dl that happened between the 
early and the late (i.e. Puru^a-Sukta) periods of the RgVeda, 


V. M.‘ Apte, Social and* Religious Life in the Grhya-Sutras, p. 327. 
Bmxrhw D. c. t, vox., ii. 



STUDIES IN NAGARJUNAKONDA SCULPTURES* 


By 


A. V. Naik 

So much has been written on the art of Ancient India, that we may not 
be far from right in presuming sufficient knowledge, now, on the part of 
general reader to appreciate its implications. Art, as correctly supposed, is 
the faithful expression of society since it reveals the tastes, ideas and charac- 
ter of it. It has preserved for us innumerable and undeniable witnesses of 
the spirit and manners of the people, who created its works. The true history 
of a country concerns itself not only with the chronological narration and 
simple nomenclatures, but it also must deal with its physiognomy, the inmost 
character of its past generations. The contemporary mind is no longer content 
with mere narration of political events of the past, but is eager to know its 
forefathers from all points of view. G>nsequently, a historian is required to 
answer various questions relating to them, such as “ How did they live ? 
“What were their institutions, their pastimes, public and private occupa- 
tions ? ” — “ How did they dress themselves ? ” — in fact questions regarding 
all aspects which composed their life. The aim of this article, therefore, is 
to make an effort, though in the limited field indicated by the title of this 
paper, towards the elucidation of the life that was lived in the period under 
review on the basis of the plastic representations recovered at Na^rjuna- 
koijdS- A synthesis of such studies of all regions and periods in India, will, 
no doubt, make a most comprehensive history of what is truly “ Indian 
Culture.” 

The following study is based on the assumption that the sculptors of the 
Nag&rjunakonda bas-reliefs, in illustrating the stories of the JMakas, depicted 
their cootehiporaries— perscms and things around them— in order to supply 
the personnel and back-ground of the texts. They were creating a lithic version 
of the JMakas and not translating their own imagination. Naturally, they had 
to work within bounds, showing for the most part only what was required by 
the stories. In doing this they may have taken liberties with what did not 
come in conflict with the general trend of the text. It is just possible that 
they substituted nearly exact parallels to those occurring in the JMakas from 
anvmgst thdr own society and environment. Thus many of the things found 
in these sculptures may have been indigenous to the country of which Nagar- 
junakxw# and its surrounding r^ion formed a part But obviously we cannot 

• I take this q?portunity to expa^esa my inddjtedness to Dr. ll. D. Sani^alia 
iffio {^ve me this theme for investigation and guided me throughout. In this 
article only the costume and personal ornaments are diactissed. Tools and weapons, 
toys, furnithre and ardiitectuie will be dealt with in a subsequent article. 
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get the whole picture of the contemporary society, as many more things did 
not find their place in these sculptures which were unnecessary for the purpose 
of text-illustration. Also some of the things may have found their way into 
these sculptures from abroad due to contact of this region with countries in 
and outside India, the parallels of which they could not find around th^m. 
So to this much extent, our study cannot be a complete and faithful recon- 
struction of the life in the Valley. 

South India had remained politically almost a terra incognita till the over- 
throw of the Kiapvas in the North and the subsequent accession of the 
Andhras. But the religious activities of North India crossed the Vindhyas 
at an earlier date and penetrated far South, even as far as Tamraparpi or 
Ceylon. To A^ka is due the introduction of Buddhism in South India. His 
conquest of Kalinga was an event of paramount importance not only in his 
life but in the whole history of Buddhism. The pathetic sight of misery and 
blood-shed in that war having awakened feelings of remorse in his heart, the 
great Maurya monarch embraced Buddhism and put on the garb of a mis- 
sionary. Of the thousands of missionaries which he sent out to spread the 
renown of dharma, some reached the Tamil Kingdoms of the Colas and 
P^cjyas. His younger brother Mahendra carried the banner to Ceylon, 
the ancient T&mraparoi. 

Beyond Kalinga, which formed a part of Asoka’s empire towards the 
close of his career as a conqueror, lay Telugu si>eaking peoples who occupied 
the deltas of the Godlavari and the Kr§na. This region had become the king- 
dom of the Andhras even before the death of Asoka, perhaps in the age of 
Candragupta, the Maurya, as would appear from the statements recorded by 
Pliny.^ Ai§oka mentions them in his catalogues of the foreign countries 
which, according to him, had espoused his doctrine. 

After the death of A^ka, the Maurya Empire Rapidly decayed giving 
chance to the neighbouring rulers to assert their ambitions an^ expand their 
boundaries. It was at this time that Simuka established the powerful Sata- 
vlahana dynasty which ruled the Telugu country for nearly five centuries. 
Under the early Satavahana Kings the boundaries of the Andhra dominions 
developed gradually, expanding westwards so as to occupy all the Deccan from 
sea to sea. After the overthrow of the Kajjvas we find them extending their 
power northwards and probably even occupying Magadha. 

The earliest capital of these Andhra kings was Srlkfikulam (identified 
with Sree^Aracolum on the Kr?i3^, some nineteen miles west from Masulipatam). 
Somewhat later we find it substituted by Dhyianakataka (Dharanikota or 
Amaravati on the Kiwa in the Guntur district) and about the first century 
A.D. they had the centre of their western provinces at Pratisthajja (Paithan 
on the Godavarf). 

The inscriptions^ of the Andhra kings give evidence as to their being 
BiShmafias. They performed Vedic sacrifices and figure in their inscriptions 


1 CHU I. P. 599. 


2 E.g. see EL, VIII, p. €0. 
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even as social reformers^ who stopped the contamination of the four vofn^. 
But all the same they were great patrons of Buddhism as is shown by the 
many remains of Buddhist monuments in their dominions. 

ASoka had, as we have seen, already established contact with Ceylon 
which soon after became a stronghold of Buddhism. Thus from his time there 
was a constant traffic of Buddhists between Magadha and Ceylon. Though 
it was generally by way of the sea it cannot be that the neighbouring coast 
was not also brought into touch with this activity. In fact, we find that actual 
sea-borne trade was carried on between the ports of Ceylon and Kaptakasela, 
the great emporium on the right bank of the Kr§na river. Also we have 
reason to believe that there was some connection between North India and 
Ceylon by way of land,^ and along the east coast. If this was so, the 
hospitality and patronage of the Andhra monarchs, whose dominions inter- 
vened, must have attracted hordes of Buddhist monks to settle down there. 

The Andhra period was one of considerable prosperity. There was 
trade® with Western Asia, Greece, Rome and Egypt as well as with China 
and the East, both overland and by sea. According to the Periplus, Broach 
was the principal distributing centre of Western India from which was carried 
the merchandise brought from abroad to the inland countries. It was cm- 
nected with Paithan (the capital of the Andhras) and Tagara, two inland 
towns of great commercial importance. SopSi'a, Kalyapa and many other 
seaport towns of the Western coast are also mentioned by the Periplus, Among 
the many towns and ports of commercial importance which Ptolemy mentions 
is Maisolia or Masulipatam, near the mouth of the Ktspa. It is noteworthy 
that all these important cities and ports lie in the ancient Andhra dominions. 
It is certain that all these were inter-connected by routes which were trodden 
by hundreds of tnerchants and monks whose representative names are to be 
seen recorded on the stones at Junar, Nasik, Karle, Amaijavati, Nag^rjuna- 
kopda and many othdr sites. Thus it was due to this trade that Buddhism 
flourished in the Kr^ua Valley. The devotees of the Faith were largely re- 
cruited from the commercial classes and it was their munificence that enabled 
the erection of the many magnificent monuments in the Kp§oa Valley. 

The Satav^ana rule in the Kpsoa Valley was supplanted by the Ik§va- 
kus who, like their predecessors, were themselves followers of Brahmanism 
and performed Vedic sacrifices.^ But this dynastic change did in no way 
affect the position of Buddhism which still continued to prosper. It was 
during their rule that the monuments at Na^rjunakooda and Jaggayyapeta 
were erects. The male members took no active part in the foundation of 
these monuments, but the queens and princesses belonging to the royal house 
patronized them.^ Under this semi-royal patronage arid with the generosity 

8 Ibid, “ ; 

♦ See Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 59. 

See MoOKEayri, Indkm Shipping and Mmitime Activity, pp. 116 onwards. 

« £/., XX, p, 4. 

^ LONGHUfiST, The BuddMst Antiqmtks of Ndgarjumkotitdd, Madras Prtsi' 
dency, Mem., ASL, No. 54, p. 4. 
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of the commercial communities Buddhism flourished in this region for some 
centuries more till it collapsed during the sixth century. 

During the reign of the Ik§v^us the maritime activities also continued 
and the relations between the Buddhist communities of the Krsna Valley and 
Tamrapariji or Ceylon appear more improved and advanced, for at Nagar- 
junako!D(Ja we find a convent® which was erected for the accommodation of 
Singhalese monks. The existence of such relations can easily be accounted 
for from the sea-borne trade which was carried on between the ports of Cey- 
lon and Kaptakasela, the great emporium of the Kiwa Valley. 

Thus we see that the rise and prosperity of the Buddhist Settlements in 
the Krspa Valley was due, first, to the missionary enterprise of A^oka which 
carried Buddhism to Ceylon in his days ; secondly, to the patronage pf local 
rulers, who themselves followed Brahmanism ; thirdly, to the munificence of 
commercial communities, from whom were recruited largely the devotees of 
the Faith; and lastly, to the prosperity of overland and sea borne trade, 
which kept this region in constant touch and communication with countries 
in and outside India. As a result of this trade with foreign countries, this 
region, along with other parts of Southern India, received many influences 
from abroad as also it iniparted them. What these influences were and the 
extent to which the culture of this region was a recipient will be indicated in 
the study that is to follow. 

The existence of these Buddhist settlements in the Kiwa Valley is 
attested by the remains of many monuments discovered in this region. A 
list® of mounds or dibbas — ^as they are called — ^published in 1889 indicated 
about three hundred in the Kmna district alone, most of which probably 
cover ancient remains, and, as excavation has shown, many of them were 
stupas. Such stupas are found at Bhattiprolu near Rappalle, Gudivada (20 
miles north-west from Masulipatam), Amaravati, Jaggayyapeta or Befavolu, 
Ghaptsala and recently at NaglarjunakoirwJ&. At many othei^ places in this 
part of the country, besides these remains of stupas, rock-temples and other 
Buddhist antiquities, including some structural caitya chapels, have also been 
found. 

The sculptures of Nagarjunakop-tja, as those of other Buddhist sites, 
are important, as through them we can reconstruct the life to a certain extent, 
that was lived by the ancient inhabitants in that part of India. N^girjuna- 
konda, the hill, stands on the right bank of the Krsna river, and is in- 
cluded in the modem Palnad Taluk of the Guntur District in the Madras 
Presidency. Tradition supplies us a story of the association of the celebrated 
Buddhist, Nagjarjuna^® with this hill, and also ascribes its destmction to the 
first SankarScarya.^^ Be it as it may, what interests us most is the import- 
ance of this place as indicated by its association with such great personalities 
of the two most powerful religious sects of Ancient India. Moreover, the monu- 

« EL, XX, pTia 

9 Madras Gavermnmt Orders, No. 462 of 29th May 1889. 

Longhurst, op. cit., p. 5. Ibid., p. 0. 
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meffits unearthed at this place, which consist of remains of stupas, viharas, 
apsidal temples, pavilions, a palace site, and a stone wharf on the banks of 
the attest well to this. They exhibit the flourishing state of Bud- 

dhisin in the Krsijla Valley in the early centuries of Christian era. It is from 
these monuments that the sculptures and inscriptions have come to us. Un- 
fortunately, at this stage of our knowledge of this site, we are unable to trace 
its further progress, but a decline in the state of Niagarjunakondia was noted 
in the 7th century a.d. by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, when he visited 
this place. 

The characteristic peculiarity of these Andhra stupas, not known in 
Northern India, is a rectangular platform of the same height as the drum 
of the stupa, projecting outwards and attached at the four cardinal points, 
which served as an altar for floral offerings. Longhurst has termed them 
dyaka — ^platforms,^^ because they supported the group of pillars which 
in inscriptions are called ** dyaka"' — ^pillars. These pillars did not support 
any capital or ornament. Longhurst, again, distinguishes two types in the 
Andhra stupas , one plain and the other decorated. The former was a plain 
simple structure of brick and mortar, while the latter was decorated from 
top to bottom, its lower portion being faced with carved slabs of limestone 
fixed in mortar to the brick-work of the stupa. But in both cases, the plait- 
forms and pillars were well carved and ornamented either with Buddha 
figures or scenes from the Jdi\aka and leading events in the life of the Tathia- 
gata. All the best sculptures from Nagiarjunakondia belonged to these plat- 
forms, even including some long stone-beams which served as cornice-stones 
to them. 

The carved slabs and dyaka cornice-stones above referred to were the 
most conspicuous decorative features of the Nagiarjunakopda stupas, and it is 
no wonder, therefore, that the artists should have spent their best skill on 
them. Most cA the scWes depicted on these slabs, as well as, on the carved 
surface of the cornice-stones illustrate stories from the Jdtaka. The face of 
the former was divided into two or three horizontal panels while in the case 
of the latter the panels depicting the different scenes were separated from each 
other by narrow vertical panels containing bas-relief figures of amorous 
couples, Yak^as or N&gas. It is these sculptures on dyaka platforms etc. 
that form the material of our study. 

i 

The Society 

Before proceeding to view the life of the ancient peoples of the 
Valley, it is better to get an idea of the structure of the society of those days. 
The society is always a very complex structure and in the words of Petrie, 
"in different lands under different climates, with different ancestries and 
different religions, and still more different modes of life, the diversity far 
exceeds our power of realisation." But we can at least know the different 
elements that made the ancient society quite a complex structure. 

^ Ibid., p. 12. Ibid,, p. 13. 

Sockd life in Ancient Egypt, p. 1. 
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The period under review was the one when the Aryanisation, so to say, 
of Southern India had become an event of the past. Thus the culture of 
the Kr§j?a Valley in the early centuries of Christian era was the produce of 
the constant contact for centuries of chiefly the two cultures, the North Indian 
and the South Indian. Northern influences can be traced to a considerable 
degree on the art and literature of the South during this period. Since 
A^ka’s mission to Ceylon, Buddhist communities had come to settle down 
in this region. The ^unga and Kiaova periods in the history of North India 
saw the revival of Brahmanism, which must have affected the social and 
religious affairs of the Krspa Valley, as we know that its rulers, the Andhras, 
were at this time beginning to try their sword in the North. These Siatavia- 
hanas, who also were followers of Brahmanism, boast of having performed 
Vedic sacrifices and stopped the contamination of the four vmnas. Also they 
claim to have destroyed the pride and conceit of the K§atriyas. It naturally 
follows, therefore, that in the period under review Brahmanic influences were 
strongly at work in our region. It appears, then, that the society was divided 
into four castes. This build of the society on the orthodox Hindu foundation 
perhaps received modifications by the pre-existing traditions, manners and 
customs, as also by the elements which made their way from abroad. That 
must have loosened the rigidity of the caste system against which the Sata- 
vahanas had to use their authority and stop the contamination. We have 
seen that the Iki§vakus also were followers of Brahmanism and performed 
Vedic sacrifices. Thus apart from sculptural evidence the existence of 
caste in the period, when the Buddhist monuments were erected in the region 
of the Kr§i)ia Valley is well attested. 

Besides these Buddhist and Brahmanic elements, there were probably 
certain others for which the maritime activities of the Andhra peoples were 
responsible. The trade with foreign countries, especially with Rome, in those 
days brought hundreds of merchants to South Indi^ and “#there is much 
reason to believe that considerable Colonies of Roman subjects engaged in 
trade were settled in Southern India during the first two centuries of Chris- 
tian era.”^® Even European soldiers, described as powerful Yavanas, clad 
in complete arms, acted as bodyguards to the local rulers of Southern India. 
According to Pillay^® Roman soldiers were enlisted in the service of the 
PiajDdyas and other Tamil kings. Thus the complexity of the social structure 
was further enhanced by these foreign settlers some of whom appear to have 
embraced Buddhism. This, with the addition of differences made by different 
professions and occupations, must have rendered the society of those days 
as complex as it is now. 

Of the peoples who constituted this complex whole, the NSgsarjunakonda 
sculptures represent only the kings, their ministers and generals, native and 
foreign soldiers, guards, attendants, barbers, Buddhist monks and other asce- 
tics, and, if the present identifications be correct, also astrologers, merchants, 
hunters, BrahmaiDas, pilgrims etc. 

Smith, EHl,, pp. 400-401. le MOOKERJI, op. cit, p. 128. 
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But there is reason to believe in the existence of another important 
distinction in that society, viz. between the aristocracy and commonalty. 
The members of the former were the king, his ministers and generals, other 
royal personag^es and rich Bifihmanas' and merchants. The latter comprised 
the mggorjty of the population embracing the simple householders, farmers, 
servants of the king’s court, barbers, hunters and others. How far this hier- 
archical principle was felt in matters such as costume, ornamentation etc. 
will be seen in the following pages. 

The Costume 

The importance of dress in civilization can hardly be exaggerated. Suffice 
it to say that it is one of the surest tests of a people’s culture. “ Dress ” says 
Alison “ is characteristic of manners and manners are the mirrors of ideas.” 
Of course, due allowance must be made for the climatic and other causes, 
which influence to a great degree the nature of dress. Besides let us bear 
in mind that the Buddhist art of Southern India was mainly derived from 
that of Northern India and not of indigenous growth. The spirit it breathes 
is not purely Southern. We must therefore be very circumspect in judging 
the extent to which it reflects the national life of Southern India. It is also 
possible that it has in some respects merely copied the northern tradition. 
Bearing this in mind we may gather some information regarding the costume 
of these ancient inhabitants of the Valley. 

It is indeed surprising that the sculptures represent the dress of the 
people as very scanty. In the majority of cases only the lower portion below 
the waist is covered generally with a tango and in some cases with a nar- 
row scarf which stops short very much above the knee. The rest of the body, 
even in cases of females, is nude. But artistic and other causes often hinder 
a faithful representation of the contemporary style of dress. It is therefore 
better to study a few' typical examples of each class to know what actually 
is represented and then, subject to the reservations stated above, to arrive 
at certain conclusions, which, we hope, will not misrepresent the facts. 


For want of an appropriate term denoting the scanty garment that covers 
the waist region of the majority figures of Nagarfunakopda, both male and female, 
I have used this word. Hiler also uses this word in connection with 
the clothing of the Mois and explains it as “ a sort of tight breech-clout” : {From 
Nudity to Raiment, p. 168). Molesworth explains this word as a piece of cloth 
worn round the loins covering the privities, {Maerathi and English Dictionary, 
1857, p. 706). The word is applicable, in our case, in both these meanings. For 
some figures show this garment as a sewn one, while in other cases it appears to 
be a narrow scarf simply worn round the waist and passed between the legs. A 
very small number of figures exihibit it as a very short narrow strip of cloth worn 
only between the legs by tucking its ends in the string that is tied round the waist. 
Still in the case of some figures the garment appears to have been made of a tri- 
angular piece of cloth, one angle being taken through the legs and tied to the other 
two or tucked in the knot formed by them. The word used in the text denotes any 
of these kinds. 
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Aristocracy 

To begin with the aristocratic persons it is interesting to see the king 
represented as wearing very little of dress, (a) King Suddhodana,i« in a 
panel depicting Asita's visit to him to behold the child is shown almost nude. 
He seems to wear a langoti i.e. a narrow piece of cloth worn round the loins 
and passing between the legs to cover the privities. Over it, round the waist 
is tied a rolled scarf whose knot comes on the right hip and from which 
projects a long loop. Here the scarf, which in some cases we find worn round 
the neck, is used as a kamarorbmdhay^^ or waist-band. The portion above 
the waist is also entirely uncovered (Fig. 1). (b) Same is the dress worn 

by King Kappina^® with the difference only in the position of the knot of the 
kamma-bandha which in this case appears on the left hip. The knot is 
larger than that of Suddhodana’s waist-band and is shaped like a counch-shell 
or iankha. In this panel which illustrates the king's conversion a person is 
shown seated by the side of Kappina who, from his appearance, seems to 
be his minister. This person is dressed in a close fitting tunic or chapkan 
having sleeves down to the wrist. The neck of the garment is round. A 
waist-band fixes it to the waist and a sword is attached to it. A scarf, unlike 
that of Suddhodana in (a), passes round the waist and over the left shoulder 
which coiling round it falls on the back. The body below the waist is covered 
with a dhoti or loin-cloth which reaches the ankle. The minister, therefore, 
is decently dressed and presents a perplexing contrast to the king. Reserving 
an attempt to explain this anomaly at the end of this topic we pass on to 
the king of Benares^i who appears in (c) a panel representing the story 
of Amara, Here also the king is shown almost nude with the exception of 
a narrow langoti. The langoti is exactly like that of Suddhodana. The 
Ministers or the “ Four Wise Men " do not appear here in their usual attire 
as they are clad in blankets .22 Again in the panel {d) depicting an episode 
in the Campeyya JdtakoP'^ we come across a minister who surpasses the king 
in his dress. The panel shows the king with only a langoti and the minister 
with a very decent dress like Kappina's minister. 

So far no upper garment, an uttanya or updvarana appears on any of the 
king’s body. But now the following instances begin to make addition in the 
king's scanty dress. In one panel (e) depicting a king denouncing Brah- 
manism, a rolled scarf appears round his neck. It seems to have been 
folded in the middle by gathering the two ends together and then worn, the 
loop and the ends falling back over the shoulders (Fig. 2). Over the narrow 


IS Longhurst, op. cit., pi. xxi, (a). 

This term is used to denote the following — (1) a narrow strip of cloth or a 
belt-like thing round the waist (2) a rolled scarf, tied round the waist over the 
langoti, dhoti or pdyajdma. The kamara-bandha is distinguished here from the 
‘ girdle ’ which is treated here as an ornament. 

20 Longhurst, op. dt., pi. xxv (a). 21 ibid., pi. xxxviii (a). 

22 Ibid., p. 42 . 23 Ibid., pi. xxxviii (b). 

^ Ibid., pi. XXX (c). 
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langoti is tied a double band from which hangs between the two legs a strip 
of cloth^"* and in which a similar piece is tucked behind. (/) In another 
panel, the scarf is clearly shown round a king’s neck worn in the same 
fashion just described. This king wears also a langoti, bordered with simple 
bands. The waist-band gives an appearance of a two-fold strip, which, it 
seems is sewn to the langoti. (g) Now comes the addition of a tight paya- 
jdnua or trousers which is shown worn by a cakravartin^'^ who appears in the 
panel with his Seven Jewels. The pdyajdmd is held round the waist by a 
waist-band which is a long piece of cloth. Under it is a girdle of strings of 
beads. A large loop hangs down from the knot which comes on the left hip 
and a strip of cloth hangs between the legs from the centre of the girdle. 
But no upper garment appears here (Fig. 3). Of his seven jewels, the Gene- 
ral stands near him to emphasize the anomaly spoken of above. His dress 
consists of close fitting trousers or pdyajdmd like that of the cakravartin, a 
tunic-like coat with full sleeves over which is worn an iittariya, which pass- 
ing across the body is thrown over the left shoulder (Fig. 4). The addi- 
tion of a dhoti to the king’s dress, probably, comes from the panel (A) illus- 
trating the Dasaratha Jdtaka?^ if the lines that appear on the left leg really 
mean the folds and indicate the existence of a dhoti. It is, however, very 
doubtful, because on his right leg no such marks appear and moreover the 
langoti is clearly sculptured which over the dhoti is quite superfluous. The 
uttanya is lying behind him, the portions of which are seen on either side of 
his body. An undoubted existence of a dhoti is offered by a panel (f) de- 
picting the Renunciation or Going Forth.^® In it Gautama’s lower person is 
clad in a dhoti. The folds, the skirts and the multi-folded end tucked in the 
front are obvious. Gautama, as we know, leaves his palace as a prince, though 
with the resolution to forsake his home and take refuge in solitary medi- 
tation. It was after he crossed the Anoma river that he discarded all his 
royal drapery. < In thi^" particular panel he is shown giving his dress and 
ornaments to a hunter and his groom Chhanda. We do not, therefore, mis- 
place him if we include him in the aristocratic class. His dhoti reaches down 
to the ankles. To secure it, a kamara-bandha is tied round his waist, its loop 
and ends fall on the left hip and a narrow strip of doth hangs in front, 

25 This must have been something quite different from a mere strip of cloth, 
perhaps a long ornamental penis-sheath as its shape would indicate. Or is it like 
the bundle with which the new Hebrides wrap the penis to observe the closest 
secrecy with regard to it ? The New Hebrides wrap the penis around with many 
yards of calico and other like materials, winding and folding them until a pre-' 
posterous bundle 18 inches, or two feet long, and two inches or more in diameter 
is formed, which is then supported upward by means of a belt, the extremity being 
decorated with flowering grasses. This they do to avoid Narak, the sight even of 
the penis of another man being considered most dangerous. The panel depicting 
the transportation of Gautama’s Head-dress shows very clearly the peculiar shape 
of this article. For want of exact term and sufficient knowledge of its significance 
it is described in the text as a ‘ strip of cloth 

28 Ibid., pi. xxvi (c). 2 ? Jbid., pi. xxx (b). 

26 Ibid., pi. xlv (a). 29 jbid.^ pi. xxi (b). 
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its two ends being attached to the kamara-bandhu, thus making a broad loop. 
Prince Paduma appears in one panel (;) where he is shown riding a horse, 
as wearing a tunic with full sleeves reaching the waist. It is fastened to the 
waist by means of a band. It is not clear whether he wears a dhoti or a 
pdyajdmd, no mark indicating either being visible. But when we pass on to 
the panel {k) illustrating the Ghaia JatakaP- we meet with a prince attired 
in most decent dress befitting his position. In this case, Upasagara, a prince 
from Northern Madhura, at a clandestine meeting between him and his be- 
loved princess Devagarbhia, appears in tunic which is round at the neck and 
has long sleeves. It is secured to the waist with a scarf to which is attached 
a sword. An uttarlya is worn over it which passing across the body coils 
round the left shoulder, and falls back. The panel is mutilated and the part 
below the waist is partially missing. However, a close observation reveals 
a garment which may be either a dhoti or a pdyajdmd. Here, then, we have 
an example of a perfect dress which covered the body of royal personages 
(Fig. 5). 

It will be evident from the aforesaid facts that the Nagarjunakonda 
sculptures are not uniform as regards the King’s dress. But if we take into 
consideration other panels,^^ ^lot described here, then the conclusion seems 
inevitable that the usual attire of the king was very scanty, which the sculp- 
tors depicted as a rule, consisting only of a lahgoti always, an uttarlya and 
a kamara-bandha often, but a pdyajdma or a dhoti very rarely, thus portray- 
ing him almost nude whether indoors in his palace among queens and minis- 
ters or outdoor in a procession or for other purposes. The cases, which are 
very few, v/here he appears with more garments may be regarded as excep- 
tions. In this light we may dispose of the lines which appear on Dai§aratha’s 
left leg described in (1) as due to slip of the sculptor’s chisel. With this 
inference perfectly accords the evidence offered by the Amariavati sculptures. 
There, in most of the cases wherein is shown a kingly parsonage, he is 
represented nearly nude, wearing almost the same dress as that found in our 
sculptures. There also a few exceptions may be noted,'^^ but compared with 
such a mass of nude, semi-nude and indecently attired kings their appearance 
seems almost negligible. 

Turning now to the other members of the aristocracy we see the minis- 
ters properly dressed, their usual costume consisting always of a tunic with 
full sleeves which was fastened at the waist with a kamara-bandha, and an 
uttarlya worn over the tunic in various fashions, the most common being 


Ibid., pi. xlv (b). 31 Ibid., pi. xlvi (a). 

32 Of the fifty plates included in Longhurst’s op. cit., thirty-four show royal 
personages. Of these one xxi (b) shows Gautama as wearing a dhoti, one xxx (b) 
presents a cakravartin in a pdyajdma and two xlv (a), xlv (b) depicting Dasaratha 
and prince Paduma respectively are not clear on this point. All others represent the 
kingly personages as wearing lahgotis. The existence of clothes is indicated by 
only two panels—xxi (b) and xlv (b). In the latter Prince Paduma wears a tunic. 
All others are deficient in this respect also. 

33 For irkstance see Fergusson, Tree & Serpent Worship, pi. xxxi. 
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the one in which it was worn like an upavita. Their lower person was sdlme^ 
times covered with a pdyajdmd and sometimes with ^ dhati but never left 
bare. Thus besides those described in {b) and ig) we have four other 
panels^^ which represent ministers, all of whom generally wear the dress 
mentioned above. To describe one panel typical of ministers' representation 
we find three ministers in the panel illustrating the Sibi Jdtaka.^^ The first, 
seated by the side of the king who is cutting the flesh of his thighs, is shown 
in a tunic fastened at the waist by a belt, or perhaps, a narrow scarf used as 
a kamoTOrbandha over the waist. Round his neck is an uttanya whose ends, 
it appears, are thrown back over the shoulders, the body below the waist 
being covered with a pdyajdmd. Same is the dress worn by the second stand- 
ing at the right extremity of the panel. His uttanya, due to the bent posture 
of his body, has slipped down on the left elbow forming a broad curve or 
loop between arms. The third, standing with the balance in his hands wears 
also a tunic and a dhoti ; and has perhaps tied his uttanya round the waist 
in lieu of a belt or a waist-band. This attire, we can say, befits the high 
rank of these royal dignitaries (Fig. 6). 

If, as Lx)NGHURST 3^ has taken them to be, the amorous couples in the 
little vertical panels separating the scenes carved on the dyaka cornice-stones, 
represent pairs of royal lovers then our conclusion regarding the king's attire 
receives strong corroboration, as in majority of cases the male lover is de- 
picted in the same dress as the king’s.^^ But it is possible that they also 
represent rich Brahmapas or other persons of quality who had no connection 
with the king’s court or had no hand in the country’s administration. A 
romantic personage in one panel has the appearance of a Brahmapa and his 
yajhapHWtta is unmistakable (Fig. 7).^® A lahgoti, which generally always 
did not extend beyond the hip-joint, a kamara-bandha over it, the ends of 
which left hanging down or floating in the air and pieces of cloth tucked in 
it at the sides oor behind, was then the normal attire of these aristocrats to 
which sometimes was added an uttanya worn according to individual tastes 
and in endless fashions. The use of dhoti^ though not common, was not 
altogether unknown and in a few instances we find it used in^ place of a Imgoti, 
It was long, reaching the ankle, and worn in a very graceful manner. (Figs. 
7 and 8). 

Again, it is justifiable to deduce any facts as regards the dress of 
the aristocratic persons from the representations of gods and other celestials. 
For. though in later Buddhist mythology they occlipied a position subordinate 
to the Master, people were apt to r^ard them as superiors belonging to the 

^ Longhurst, op, cit., pis. xxxi (a), xxxii(c), xxxvi (b), xlii (a). 

Ibid*, pL xlii (a). s® Ibid., p. 30. 

37 An analyas of all these figures ^(3fws the following facts. There are in all 
twenty-nine such panels included in Longhurst, op. cit., of which 

(a) three are mutilated, {b) twenty-two show the male figure in tango ti, 
(c) four show it in dhoti, (d) twenty-six show the use of kamara- 
bandha and (e) nine figures wear the uttariya. 

Ibid., pi. xli (a). 
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sarrie category as the king’s. Indeed we find them in the same attire as the 
king, which fact woul(| strengthen our conclusion stated above. Thus to cite 
one instance we meet with a host of gods in one panel, wherein they are 
shown seated round the Buddha's throne exhorting him to proclaim his 
doctrine to mankind, all of whom wear langotis tied to the waist by waist- 
bands or kamara-bandhas whose ends hang on one side and loops on the 
other (Figs. 9a and b). The only god who differs in this respect from the 
king and from his colleagues is Indra who is always represented as wearing 
a cap, or a cylindrical turban slightly tapering towards the top, which is 
comparatively tall, and sometimes as wearing a long dhoti reaching the ankle 
and with Bn utt arty a on his upper person (Fig. 10).’*^ 

Common People 

Unfortunately the material with which we are to build our structure is 
mostly concerned with the kings and other royal personages, being illustra- 
tions of the Jdtaka episodes. So it is only casually that we get glimpses of 
the common people, their life, manners and customs in these sculptures. But 
what can be gathered even from such a scanty material shows that in the 
matter of dress there was practically no difference between the higher and 
the lower classes, either in the articles of dress or in the mode of wearing 
them. If there really existed any difference between the attire of these 
classes, it must have been in the material, which, it is impossible to judge 
from the sculptures. 

To begin with the Brahmaipas, we get a representation of one in the panel 
illustrating the Campeyyu Jutaka.^^ In the story^^ he is said to have caught 
the Naga king, Campeyya, who was observing the fast days on this world of 
men, and to have made money by making him dance before the multitudes. 
It is legitimate, therefore, to take this representation as of a poor Brahmapa 
and to infer from his attire the dress of his class. Thisdconsiste^ only of a long 
piece of cloth tied round the waist and passed between the legs in the fashion 
of a langott. In another paneH® which illustrates the Mmdhdtu Jdtaka, we 
meet with a person, seated on a stool just near the couch of the king, whom 
Longhurst takes for a Bii^mapa.^^ He has an uttanya over his upper person 
and a lahgoti covering the waist region (Fig. 11). Precisely same is the dress 
worn by merchants in the panel illustrating the “ First Offering of Food to 
Buddha with the addition of a headdress. Only a langoti is shown worn 
by cowherds and other laymen round their waist and a turban on their head.'^^ 
A hunter who appears in the panel^^ depicting the ** Renunciation or Going 
Fbrth ” wears a la^oti and has an uttarlya over his body above the waist. A 
barber is represented twice*® but only with a Imgoti over which he has tied a 


ihid.^ pi. xxiii (a). 
Ibid,, pi. xxxvii (b). 
pi. xxxiv (b), 
45 pi. 1 (b). 

Ibid., pi. xxi (b). 


Ibid., pi. XX (a). 

42 Ibid., p. 43. 

4* Ibid., p. 44. 

4« Ibid., pi. xlviii (b). 

*8 Ibid., dIs. xxxiv(b) and 1(a). 
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karrma-bmidha of a long piece of cloth. In one panel'^® we meet with a group 
of persons, engaged in conversation, all of whom wear Imtgotis and only two 
wl&ar, in addition to it, an uttmya to cover their upper body. Children of an 
ordinary householder appear in one panel, where their attire also is confined 
to these two most common articles, the langoti and the waist-band or kamara- 
bmdha,^^ A slight departure from this practice is made by a group of per- 
sons, whom Longhurst regards as pilgrims, who appear in short dhotis or 
‘ pancas * extending down to the knee and worn in the vikacchha fashion."*^ 
They are also shown as wearing uttariyas on their upper person (Fig. 12). 

But when we pass on to the groom or scyce we meet with the use of a 
tunic among the lower classes. One noteworthy thing in the NagiarjunakoiidS 
sculptures is that in the case of ministers the tunic is never shown alone and 
over a langoti ; it is either accompanied by a dhoti or a pdyajmid. But the 
case is quite different with the groom. We have three representations of him^'^ 
in all of which he is shown without a dhoti or a pdyajdmd. This being so, we 
may, with the least fear of being in the wrong, infer that inside the tunic was 
worn a langoti round the waist. Also a kamara-bandho of a long piece of cloth 
is shown tied over it at the waist whose long ends hang down from the knot 
(Fig. 13). 

A curious thing about the king's court is the predominance of female atten- 
dants ! The number of male attendants is comparatively small and includes 
cffwn-bearers, umbrella-bearers, torch-bearers on the one hand and those who 
hold weapons, such as the mace, club, and spear on the other. The latter were 
a sort of king's aides-de-camp or bodyguards. These, though by the very nature 
of their profession belong to the lower classes, exhibit a sense of superiority, at 
least in dress and appearance against the rest of the commonalty who had 
nothing to do with the royal court. It may be due to their being in constant 
touch with the aristocratic circles and to their movements in the royal surround- 
ings. Of necesi^ity, it seems, they had to go in for a costly dress as their work 
compelled them to remain mostly in the presence of the king. This being so 
it was but natural that these attendants should imitate the king by wearing a 
costume akin to his. Hence it is that we find in the sculptures of Nagarjuna- 
kooda practically no disparity between the attire of these attendants and that 
of the members of aristocracy. The same remark applies to the head dress 
also as we shall see later on. The use of ornaments among the lower classes is 
also expressly to be found with these persons. The common dress,, therefore, 
of these attendants consisted of a langoti, over which, sometimes, was tied a 
kamara-bcmdha of a long piece of cloth or only a narrow belt, and a 8tr.ip 
of cloth which hung from the langoti between the legs.^^ * 

As already said, during this period there existed large settlement# of the" 
Buddhists in the K|i§tQ& Valley and naturally the representations of njonks, disr 

Ibfd,p pi. xxvii (a). Ibid,, pi. xxxv(b). 

Si Ibid., p. 32, pi. xxxi (c). 

62 Ibid., pis. xxi (b), xxviii (c) and xlv (b). 

63 Ibid., see pis. xxv (a), xxviii (c) xxx (c) and xlii (a). 
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ciples and devotees which abound in the sculptures have a special importance 
attached to them. The sculptors, in depicting this element of the population 
on stone, have showed a remarkable uniformity as regards their attire which 
reflects favourably on the part of the monks and attests to the behaving in 
strict conformity with the injunctions of their Master. A long dhoti reaching 
the ancle, worn in the vikaccha fashion at the waist and an uttanya covering 
the upper person was all that constituted their simple attire. Only three gar- 
ments {ticivaram) were generally allowed to the bhikkhus or monks by the 
scriptures, *54 the sanghdti, antarvdsaka, and uttardsmga, of which, it is worthy 
of note, the antarvdsaka (or according to Eitel^^s “ a sort of waist-coat worn 
in the place of a shirt ”) is absent here. The sanghdti or the loin-cloth, accord- 
ing to the scriptures^® was to be worn without taking the pleated end behind and 
hence the round or vikaccha fashion in these sculptures. The uttmdsanga was 
a robe or a scarf which was worn on the upper -person over one or both the 
shoulders. This we find universally used by the Nagarjunakontja monks. Thus, 
in the panel'^^ illustrating the story of the novice Sumana and the Naga king 
Pannaka, Sumana is shown with a long dhoti and an uttanya (Fig. 14). Exact- 
ly same are the garments worn by Sagata,®® Buddha's disciple, who exhibits 
the vikaccHha fashion of wearing a dhoti more clearly (Fig. 15 a, b). In the 
paneP® depicting the same story of Sagata we meet with a group of monks 
who offer all-sided views of a monk’s dress. The uttanya, in most cases, is 
passed across the body, one end of which, coiling round the left shoulder, is 
thrown back over it (Fig, 16). Similar is the fashion in which Buddha is 
uniformally shown wearing an uttanya in all his Nagarjunakonda representa- 
tions. 

Two exceptions,®® however, are to be met with in the sculptures, to what 
is stated above, where, in place of the usual aforesaid garments of a monk, 
are to be found a short garment round the waist extending only down to the 
knee and in one panel a scarf-like thing (Figs. 17, 18). Tfie difference, it 
seems, does not lie so much in the articles themselves as in the material of 
which they are made. The former garment appears to be made of numerous 
strips attached vertically to the narrow belt that runs round the waist. The 
latter also seems to be of the same type. Their appearance is such as would 
create an impression that they were some garments made of bark. But the 
fact that the use of such garments was forbidden to the Buddhist monks makes 
it improbable. However, one thing may be noted in favour of this that they 
appear in the panel which illustrates the First Sermon and are shown used by 
the five ascetic tompanions who were not converted to Buddha’s doctrine then, 


V^KADu^ Subhuti, Abhidhdmppadipika, Ed. Colombo, 1865 and Turnour, 
MuhavahsO, Ed, Colombo, 1837, pp. 439 and 196, 202 respectively. 

5® Childers, Pali^EngUsh Dictionary, p. 38. 

Hardy, Eastern Monachism, p. 114 ; Turnour, op, cit., p. 7. 

L^nghurst, op. cit., pi xxxvii (a). 

IlAd., pi xlvii (a). 69 pi. xlviii (b). 

Ibid., pi xxiv (a) and xxix (b). 
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which fact would point to the inapplicability of the taboo referred to above, 
in their case ; and if this is cogent then we may take them as made of bark. 

The panels illustrating the Buddhist version of the story of the great 
Sanskrit epic, Rcmayam,^^ show how the princely dress was discarded 
when any prince or royal personage willingly or through force of circumstances, 
embraced the ascetic life. The first panel which illustrates the earlier phase 
of the story depicts in one scene the princes Rama and Lak§mai)a seated near 
the throne of Da^ratha, the king, where, as was customary with the royal per- 
sonages, they are shown wearing langotis, crown-like head-dresses, and uttmyas. 
Sita who in this version appears as a sister of the two brothers is also shown 
in the panel. Then in the scene to the left of this Rama is shown coming out 
^ of a gate with his sister, now completely changed, his princely dress being 
substituted by a thin piece of cloth (or pancc) tied round the waist by a very 
narrow belt and extending not beyond the knee. The uttariya, however, is re- 
tained. The head is bare and the hair fall behind the head. He is very 
simple now and so is Sita who, like Ri^a, also is shown with a narrow piece 
of cloth round the waist but her body above it completely bare. 

One very interesting piece of information is offered by the panel illustrating 
the Dighitikoml Jdtaka.^^ Here is depicted the royal couple. King Mghiti of 
Kosala and his wife, being taken to the place of execution by some soldiers 
on the order of the king of Benares. The unfortunate royal pair is deprived 
of their costume and are given, each, only a piece of clotl* which is tied found 
the waist and extending a little below the knee. Their hands are tied behind 
their backs with bands of cloth. 

Soldiers. 

Turning to the class which embraces the soldiers and other persons of the 
same character whose distinguishing mark was some weapon, excepting, of 
course, royal personages and generals, we have one very striking and most 
important thing to record. Among the five most handsome stonepillars found 
at NagarjunakottjxJfi, which appear to have supported the roof of a hall belong- 
ing to some royal palace®^ are found two pillars which betray clearly the Roman 
influence. One of these^ portrays a bearded soldier obviously a Scythian, wear- 
ing^ “a Roman-like helmet, a quilted long-sleeved tunic and trousers, and hold- 
ing a heavy spear.” In this connection it is worthy of note that an inscription®" 
occurring on a ‘ foot-print slab ’ from NSgjarjunakapdja mentions a Saka or a 
S<ythiafl, whose sister's gift it records. The very active sea-borne trade bet-‘ 
ween Europe, especially the Roman Empire, and Southern India, as Ve have 
seen already, brought Roman soldiers to the service of the local rulers. With 
this might have come a considerable number of Scythian soldiers with some 
high ofiiciak to the Kii^iola Valley who afterwards established themselves there. 
H this is ce^oct, theh we can find an easy explanation of the striking anomaly . 

Ibid,, pL xlv ia). Ibid., pi. xlvii (a), 
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which we have noted while discussing the costume of kings. The ministers who 
almost invariably appear in tunics were possibly the intermediaries acting bet- 
ween the native kings and the foreign high officials, who conducted all the 
negotiations pertaining to the state’s foreign policy. In this role they had often 
to be in contact with these foreigners which might have made them wear the 
same dress as those with whom they had to sit or converse for hours together. 
This was, presumably, not the case with kings who were represented by their 
ministers at the foreigner’s camp. The other person who appears in the tunic, 
as we have seen, is the groom, whose duty it was to accompany his master 
wherever he went. This duty offered him a close contact with foreigners as 
a result of which, it seems, he adopted the new dress, and his colleagues 
readily imitated him, as low-class people, we find, are very quick to do so. 

But when we turn to the native soldiers, we find them in their native dress 
which was the same as that of the attendants. However, we have only a few 
examples of this class in the sculptures, which, we think, are not sufficient to 
give any substantial idea of their attire. 

Wom.€n, 

Now, as regards the costume of the women we have no variety to describe 
except what is to be found in their headdresses. We have representation only 
of two classes, one standing at the top of the hierarchical ladder and the 
other occupying a lower step, namely the queens and princesses on the one hand 
and the female attendants on the other. However, this distinction has not, it 
seems, affected the costume and we find practically the same dress used both 
by queens or other royal and high class women and those belonging to the lower 
classes represented by attendants who are found in great number in the Nag'ir- 
jimako(i:i(Ja sculptures. Moreover there is very little to describe because of the 
very scantiness of their dress which consists of a lango^ round the waist over 
which in some cases is found tied a kamaru-bandha (Figs. 19, 5o). Thus the 
costume of females and males of Nagarjunakopida was precisely the same. 
Fergusson®® remarks with regard to the female figures of Sanchi and Amara- 
vati, that their body clothing is generally limited to a bead-belt round the body 
below the waist. Nearly same is the condition of Nagarjunakoi>4a women. 
From the kamara-bandha, which in some cases we find tied round the waist 
over the langoti, are sometimes suspended slips of cloth at the sides and in 
front and behind. The langoti, which in the majority of cases is decorated will 
be described when we come to personal ornaments. The kamara^bandha, which 
is exactly like that of the male figures, demands no special attention here as 
it is fully described while treating of the male costume. Had it not been for 
the position they occupy in the sculptures it would have been almost impossible 
to distinguish the queens from the attendants who stand round the king's 
tbrone. Occasional representations of Apsaras, Ndgh, and Yakuts are to be 
met with but they wear the same costum^. The same the case with the 
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female figures in the little vertical panels containing bas-relief figures of royal 
pairs or amorous couples. 

Fortunately this monotony is broken by one panel®^ which portrays the 
Princess Devagarbha in a very different attire substituting the scanty waist- 
garment with one which appears to be a son. Her whole body is covered, even 
a part of her bust, and the long end whose breadth spreads over the left hand, 
right from the shoulder to the waist, falls down from it exactly in the same 
manner as we see with modem women. The folds on it are quite obvious 
(Fig. 21). But this is a solitary example and it would be hazardous if we 
try to infer anything from it. All the same its occurrence is important. 

The similarity of costume between the women of aristocracy and those of 
the attendant class can be accounted for from the almost daily contact between 
the two. But as regards the dress of women belonging to classes who occupy 
the middle steps of this hierarchical ladder and others who stand at the lowest 
steps we get almost no information. It would have been really interesting to 
know what articles of dress were worn by Brahmaija women and by those be- 
longing to the class of ordinary householders. To infer their attire from the 
costume of the two classes represented in the sculptures will probably be a 
misrepresentation of the actual facts as the women of the attendant class might 
have been influenced by their mistresses to imitate them. In doing this it is 
just possible that they made great changes in the costume that was proper for 
their class. Women of other classes were outside the circumference of their 
influence and so perhaps their dress was different than that of the aristocratic 
women and their female attendants. What their dress was, unfortunately, re- 
mains out of our purview. 

Headdress. 

Headdress is a u,niversal feature of personal attire in the sculptures of 
NagSrjunakopda, if we exclude persons who had renounced the worldly life 
and embraced the Buddhist order or ascetic life. This is a most characteris- 
tic feature in the manners of the society of the bas-reliefs of Nagarjunakoh<Ja. 
Is it not interesting, almost surprising, to find a common and unfailing use of 
head-dress in a society where the body was generally left almost nude or scan- 
tily dressed? Not only women but men also are found to be very fond of 
headdress. There is practically no dissimilarity between the headdress of the 
two sexes. 

The abundance of instances and great variety almost baffle any attempt at 
a classified discussion of the headdress. The variety ranges from a most simple 
headdress consisting only of a group of fillets to the most complex crown, adorn- 
ed and ornamented with jewels and various other devices. Moreover, there 
ilppears no check on the use of the headdress. Anybody ctm use any type 
of r 


87 Longhurst, op. cit., pi. xlxi. 
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However to make a broad generalisation we meet with these varieties of 
headdress in the case of male figures, the first, a turban obtained by winding 
round the head a long rolled scarf so as to cover the hair, wholly or partially and 
the second which was probably a ready-made one, like the pagri of a modem 
fenAhmana, and which was simply put on the head. This type of headdress in 
shape and form sometimes resembled a turban and sometimes a crown, the 
latter being found often used by Idngs. The third variety was a cap, which, 
however, is to be found in a very few cases. As regards the headdress of women 
we find a turban same as that worn by men ; a ready-made headdress which 
included crowns, some of which exactly resembled those used by men and 
besides these there were other light headdresses such as a thin piece of cloth 
which covered the hair and the hair-knot, over which was tied a fillet on the 
forehead and a band round the hair-knot ; or only a group of fillets tied on 
the head in many fashions so as to add to the beauty of their hair. These 
. male and female headdresses were often decorated by fixing in them as top- 
members ornamental devices such as discs, flowers or leaves, perhaps made of 
some metal or of strings of beads, gems and pearls. Sometimes plumes were 
tucked in the hair or the fillet that bordered it. Only a glance at the illustra- 
tions is sufficient to give an idea of the variety of headdress. We can do 
nothing better than only describe the salient instances of each variety. 
Headdress of Men — The Turban, 

In one panel®®, which portrays a dwarf, we get a representation of a highly 
ornamented turban. In the centre it is adorned with a circular floral ornament, 
the flower being a double lotus with numerous petals. The cylindrical top 
member seems more to be a part of the scarf itself arranged in this manner by 
twisting about the hair-knot, than a detached article tucked into it (Fig. 22). 
Another panel^® depicts a Naga with a comparatively simple turban decorated 
in the centre by a large leaf-like ornament (Fig. 23) . A king in another paneF^ 
wears a very complex turban with a loose ornament, perhaps of pearls, shaped 
like a bunch of grapes (Fig. 24). In the same panel, exactly the same type of 
turban is seen on the head of an attendant but it is simple because the orna- 
ment is wanting (Fig. 25). A chauri-bearev in one paneF^ wears a still simpler 
turban, without any ornament or a top member (Fig. 26) ; and a cakravartin's 
minister is, in another panel,^® represented with the simplest of all the Niagiar- 
junakooda turbans (Fig. 27). A very big circular, flower-ornament adorns 
the turban of a romantic person, the flower having only four petals (Fig. 28). 
A simple turban with a curious egg-shaped ornament tied to it in the centre, 
with what seem to be strings is to be seen worn by a god in one panel 
(Fig. 29).^® 

A Ready-made Headdress : (a) Turban (b) Croum (c) Cap. 

Gautama's headdress is shown in one pand^® where it is put in a tray 
which is being carried away by gods in a procession. It is a ready-made, one, 
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a crown, highly ornate, with a large top-member and a floral ornament, fixed 
in the centre. It is adorned with what seems to be a row of pearls (Fig. 30). 
A less ornate crown is to be seen on guddhodana’s head (Fig. 31).'^^ The 
central ornament in this case, which is shaped like a large segment of circle, is 
fixed in the top-member and is not a flower but consists of a knob on the 
middle of the chord and a string of pearls along the arc. Somewhat similar 
to that of Gautama is the headdress of a Sakya prince which is furnished with 
a tuft of loosely hanging cords on one side as an ornament (Fig. 32). A large 
leaf adorns the crown of a guardian deity which is ornamented with a string of 
pearls along the front fillet (Fig. 33).^® Quite a different type of headdress, 
much like a short crown, is worn by a god which has an ornament at one side. 
The front fillet of this headdress is, it seems, decked with jewels (Fig. 34).®<^ 
A readymade turban with a high ornament tied at the top is to be found on 
the head of a god (Fig. 35).®^ 

An attendant, in one panel, containing an unidentified sculpture, wears a 
turban which, though simple, is peculiar. The front-fillet above the forehead 
is adorned with what seems to be a string of large beads and on the right side 
the turban is mounted with a big solid spherical knot (Fig. 36).®^ The turban 
of a person sitting in the foreground in one panel is notable for the upper part 
of it. It is a conical thing narrowing upwards and made up of rings. The 
dwarf’s turban, spoken of above, was tied at the back of the head by means of 
a knot, as we gather from a panel which represents the back side of it. The 
knot comes in the centre and from it four bands go to four directions, upper 
and lower, right and left. The bands seem to be ornamented, probably with 
jewels.®^ In the panel illustrating “ the Exhortation of Gods to Buddha a 
god who is sitting in front of Buddha’s throne has his back turned towards 
the spectator and as a consequence we get a back view of his turban. A button 
is seen in the centre from which run four bands as in the case of the dwarf’s 
turban, in foui* directions, which held the turban intact. A side view of this 
turban is offered by one person in the same panel.®^ The knot or button and 
the four bands can clearly be seen in this case also. The two horizontal bands 
which meet at the centre button form one band which crosses horizontally the 
back side of the head thus starting from one ear and terminating at the other. 
Besides these main bands there are two short strips, one on either side, which 
start from behind the ear-lobe and meet the vertical band at its bottom. 

Caps are not of frequent occurrence in the bas-reliefs of Nagarjunakooda. 
Nevertheless, there are a few specimens of them, some very curious, which are 
worthy of notice. Indra is shown as wearing one which is unusually high and 
tapers dightly towards the top (Fig. 37a, b) . A king also is shown with a 
cap which has a double band at its bottom and above the forehead. Its shape 
is like a bowl placed up side down. It is decorated with a line-design which 
appears like an embossed one, and thus makes it probable that it was of 
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some metal (Fig. 38).®“ A very curious type of headdress is offered by one 
of a cakravartin’s Seven Jewels. Its appearance is more like a cap than a 
turban. It resembles an Eskimo’s cap, and like it covers the lower jaw and the 
neck also (Fig. 39). It’s front view is presented by a person who is shown 
seated near the Buddha’s throne, in another panel.** 

Headdress o/ Women. 

A vast majority of female figures in the Nagarjunakooda bas-reliefs are 
shown with headdress, and individual taste, either of the sculptors or of their 
female contemporaries, whom they possibly have copied, seems to have played 
a considerable part, giving rise to a variety that befits a master-workman, or 
a refined society, whose aesthetic sense was very high. Generally women appear 
to have used the same headdresses that were popular with the males, with, 
however, some differences in details due to their improvements upon them so 
as to suit their ideas of beauty and propriety. 

Siddhfirtha’s mother, queen Maya,®^ wears a graceful crown which is 
rendered rather tall by the addition of an ornament at the top. This ornament 
consists of a lotus from the centre of which hangs down a string of pearls. It 
is ornamented also at the bottom, i.e. above the forehead with the same. The 
crown has not covered the hair completely and a part of the hair on the 
forehead is visible and serves as a border to the crown (Fig. 40). This head- 
dress may be compared favourably with the crowns of Gautama®® and §uddho- 
dana.®® Also its lower part is similar to a Niiga’s headdress.®® But from all 
these it differs in having its ornamental top-member which they are lacking. 
In one vertical panel®i portraying an amorous couple the lady is wearing a 
hi^ly ornamented headdress which like that of AmyS, leaves a part of the 
hair on the forhead uncovered. 'The bottom of the headdress is covered with 
a fillet from whose centre hangs on the forehead an ornamental pendant. The 
man, her lover, is shown stitching some ornament at tllfe top of her headdress. 
A^very simple unornamented headdress adorns the beautiful daughters of 
Mara®®, who occur in one panel in two scenes, posing differently in each, and 
thus offering us a two-sided view of it (Figs. 41, 42). In another panel®® which 
represents the usual couple the lady wears the same headdress as is worn by 
many a ^le attendant, with a slight change, of course, in the ornamental 
detail which is cylindrical, placed horizaitally at the top instead of the atten- 
dant s circular one. Somewhat similar to that of a cakmvartin’s minister is 
the headdress of some ladies®* who surround Prince Siddhartha in his palace- 
mterior. Other ladies in the same panel wear turbans which are not much 
differmt from those worn by female attendants in the panel containing an un- 
identified sculpture.®* A lady of the amorous couple in one panel®* is shown 
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with a very graceful but simple turban which is bordered by a part of the hair 
on fore-head. The upper member of the turban is very simple being only a 
rolled piece of doth tied at two places thus dividing it into three parts and 
attached to it, the whole offering some degree of smilarity to the dwarf’s ornate 
turban if we depriye the latter of its disc ornament (Fig. 43) 

Some ladies, it appears, did not appreciate these heavy types of headdress 
and were content with much lighter ones which not in the least diminished 
the beauty of their person, or of the luxuriant hair which was their proud 
property, as can be seen from their representations. A thin, transparent piece 
of cloth covers the hair of a lady,®^ identified as Maya, shown kneeling before 
the Deity of the -^aAjyc-temple. Over this cover, on the forehead, is tied a 
fillet to secure it, which terminates at the ear on either side. Two broad 
bands, ornamented with gems or other valuables, one on each side, are tied to 
the two ends of this fillet and are let fall on the back (Fig. 44). Another 
lady®® has tied a broad decorated fillet on the forehead, leaving part of the 
hair uncovered. The big knot of her hair at the back is covered by a piece 
of cloth over which is to be seen a ribbon in coils. A circular pendant hangs 
from the middle of the front-fillet (Fig. 45). A different fashion of using 
fillets is seen in one paneP^ where some of the women folk have gathered their 
hair in a knot at the top of their head and have tied two fillets at its bottom 
and taken one of them to the left ear and the other to the right. On the fore- 
head, instead of taking these fillets over the hair, they are taken from under 
it, thus hiding a part of them below the hair. The knot at the bottom is 
surrounded with a string of what may be big gems and is covered at the top 
with a net-work of pearls (Fig. 46). Another fashion is seen with a woman^®®, 
who has tied a fillet on the forehead from one ear to the other, and attached 
to it is another fillet which goes to the back of the head among the partition 
line of the hair. An amorous lady^®^ has tucked somel feathers in the front- 
fillet from the«middle»of which hangs a big gem as a pendant. With this 
decoration the woman’s head gives an air of a Red Indian (Fig. 47). 

The Coiffure 

As said above most of the representations of males and females in the 
Nag^junakoijcJfi bas-reliefs are shown with covered heads, very little scope is 
left, therefore, for the study of their coiffure. A people who show a remark- 
able taste for variety and fashion as regards their headdress must naturally 
have employed the same artistic skill in the arrangement of their hair which 
forms the most conspicuous element of dress. With females, more than with 
males, it has been the most fertile field of fashions. However, our sculptures 
have not much to tdl us in this respect. Nevertheless, we will try to cull as 
much information as is possible from our sources to give a tolerably sufficient 
idea of their ways and fashions of hair-dressing. 
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As the aristocratic persons and the members of commonalty seldom moved 
about bare-headed, it was but natural that they should wear their hair 
moderately long so as to be easily covered by the headdress. Their hair 
is actually shown short and curly in the sculptures though instances are not 
wanting where some partiality to long hair is shown. But generally, we 
find, the hair was so arranged that it should not fall lower than the lowest 
limit of the occiput. Long hair was worn by those who had discarded the use 
of headdress such as ascetics and mendicants but even this was not true in 
the case of Buddhist monks. People of the lower orders, there is reason to 
suppose, did not take as much care even of the short hair on the head as the 
aristocratic persons did. 


Men 

MandhMu ,^^2 the king, is represented as wearing very short and 
curly or wavy hair which on the whole gives an appearance of a wig. Three 
S^ya Princes^^^ are shown bare-headed who exhibit the same style of short 
hair. Sumati or Sumedha^^^ wears longer hair which is combed back in a 
mass which curls and twists upwards behind the head. But, it is really 
worthy of note, that his hair is not so long as the text would have it to be, 
for in the story^®^ it is said that Sumati prostrated himself before Buddha, 
stretching his hair forward so that Buddha might pass without soiling his feet 
when the rain had caused a pool of mud to form in the Buddha’s path. 
But in this panel neither is his hair shown stretched forward, as the text 
would require nor is it shown so long as to cover sufficient space to allow the 
Buddha to pass without staining his feet. Does this deviation, then, from the 
text indicate that the fashion of wearing the hair prevalent at the time of the 
sculptures suggested this change? For the present and from the evidence 
which we now have under discussion it seems just likely. This is corroborated 
by one of the two medallions from Stupa^^ No. 6, which b^ars the portrait 
of a young man. The figure is shown with short hair which is taken behind 
the head terminating at the lower border of the occiput. However, Sid- 
dhartha^o^ is represented with a long hair which is gathered up in a bun on the 
top of the head after the fashion of a certain folds on the head suggesting 
that it was first plaited. This, so far as can be judged from the sculptures, 
is the only exception, occurring in our material to the style of wearing short 
hair. The aristocrats seem to have been fond of arranging their hair in a 
neat manner though it was to be covered with a headdress as can be seen 
from the figures of those whose headdresses have slipped to the side disclosing 
a part of their hair.^®® 
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Persons belonging to the lower orders seem to have imitated their superi- 
ors in this respect but probably were not aesthetic enough to add to their 
personal appearance by playing with their hair. The astrologer, whose head 
is bald on the crown has curly but short hair on the sides which himself 
being an aged person, he does not seem to have taken care of. The hunter, 
whose appearance gives an air of old age also must have been a careless person 
in this respect for his hair is not even combed. Some unwieldy locks of hair 
peep out of a dwarf’s headdress^^^ behind the head indicating their uncared 
for condition. Three persons in one panel, of whom may be Brahmanas 
appear with short hair worn in the fashion of a wig. Here also we meet with 
an exception where an attendant wears a very long hair which is plaited and 
gathered on the side in a tall fantastic cone of three coils. 

Some ascetics seem to have worn long matted hair which were gathered 
at the crown or a bit slanting on the sides in various styles. Sometimes 
the matted locks were left drooping behind the head and on the shoulders as 
we find in the case of Asita (Fig. 48) One ascetic has gathered his matted hair 
in a bun which comes on the right side (Fig. In the panel depicting 

“ the First Sermon^^^ in the Deer Park ” which shows five ascetics we come 
across different fashions of wearing the hair where they vary with the indivi- 
dual. This one has gathered the twists of matted hair on the right side in a 
large circular coil or ring above the ear, the end being taken through and left 
hanging over the ear (Fig. 50). Another, sitting near him, has gathered 
the braids on the crown in a coil somewhat crescent-shaped (Fig. 51). But 
the case is quite different with the Buddhist monks, some of whom are shown 
with completely shaved heads and some with short, curly hair worn in the 
fashion of a wig.^^^ 

Women 

Women of Nagarjunakonda, though mostly covered their heads with this 
or that type of Readdress, seem to have exercised their best skill in arranging 
their hair in various modes or fashions. Of course the variety as seen in 
these sculptures is but little as compared with Ajai^ta, Sanchi and Barhut. 
But even that is sufficient witness of the skill in this respect of Nagarjuna- 
kooda women. 

The simplest and most natural of these fashions was the one shown in 
one of the two gold medallions above referred to, which bears the portrait of 
a woman. She wears her hair in the Brahmanic manner, i.e., the manner 
in which the hair is parted in the middle and gathered on the occiput in a 
simple chignon tied by a ribbon or by a twist of the hair and kept loose and 
hanging (Fig. 52).^^^ But the most common form of wearing the coiffure is 
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shown by a woman, an attendant of the king's court. There the hair is 
parted^^® in the middle and then tied by a band at the back of the head 
and then again it is braided into a ball or a circle placed flat on the occiput. It 
is ornamented with a diadem round the ball and a flower ornament or a boss 
(of gold presumably in the case of aristocratic women and of some other 
material of lesser value in the case of women of lower ranks) fixed in it to 
keep it intact. A broad ornamented band is suspended from the chignon on 
the back in the place of a tail of the braided hair (Fig. 53). Sometimes this 
band is replaced by a pair of cords or ribbons. Another fashion^^o ^^^^s that of 
wearing the chignon on the crown, the hair in this case was not plaited and a 
net-work of pearls covered it while a string of gems was tied round it to 
keep it in position. Two decorated fillets, one on each side, ran to the ears 
from the bottom of the chignon. The hair was not always parted along the 
median line from the forehead backwards but sometimes it was parted a bit 
to the right^^^ or to the left^^^ of it according to individual taste (Figs. 54, 55). 

All the male figures in the Nagarjunakorida sculptures, whether repre- 
sentations of men of rank and position or of persons of lower orders are 
smooth-chinned. Only ascetics are shown with beards and that too, in only 
two panels. It seems, therefore, that the practise of cultivating the beard was 
not much in vogue in those days in this region. Ascetics, who had renounced 
the worldly life perhaps kept it as a symbol of their new and isolated life. 
These only two exceptions are the five ascetic companions^^s Qf Buddha who 
wear short beards and Paduma^24 ig shown with a little longer beard. 

The Foot-wem 

As regards foot-wear all the sculptures without exception show the figures 
bare-footed. It is perplexing to find that even persons in processions or out 
for other purposes, on foot or on horse-back, when we generally expect them 
to be wearing some sort of foot-wear are invariably ^hown -without it. In 
spite of this strong and unmistakable evidence it is really hard to make a 
cogent statement. But one noteworthy thing, which perhaps will be addi- 
tional proof of the natural inference of such a state of affairs is the absence 
of foot-wear in spite of the text’s requirement to the contrary, in one panel. 
This is the panel depicting an episode in the story of the Dasaratha Jdtakap-'^^ 
viz., the visit of Prince Bharata to his elder brother Rama. The text says 
that Rama, after refusing Bharata’s invitation to return from the forest and 
administer the kingdom, requested him to rule the kingdom in his name for 
three years and gave him his pair of sandals to represent him during his ab- 
sence. The pair of sandals is absent and none in the panel shows a foot-wear. 
Longhurst’s conjectured*^ that perhaps there was a third panel depicting the 
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last scene and in it they were shown does not stand to reason when we take 
into consideration that in none of the three scenes depicted in these two panels 
sandals or any other foot-wear appear. Even admitting that the sculptors 
reserved the presentation of sandals for the third panel, there was no obstacle 
to their representing the sandals in the previous two panels. In fact it would 
have been more in the fitness of things than depicting them suddenly in the 
third panel, for the presentation of them took place at the same time as 
Bharata’s visit, when Rama was expected to have his pair of sandals with 
him. 

The absence of any kind of foot-wear in the Nagarjunakopda sculptures, 
however, accords well with the general custom in South India even to-day. 

Thus we have completed our enquiries as regards the costume and the 
personal appearance of the ‘ancient people of the Kr§,pa Valley'. To summarize 
our results, we find that the sculptures represent the dress of the people as very 
scanty, only the portion of the body below waist is found covered, the rest of 
the body even of the females is shown nude. The dress which covers the lower 
part is generally short and except in a few cases never reaches beyond the 
knees and often stops short much above them. The use of long garments 
such as the dhoti or the son is not altogether unknown to our sculptures but 
the instances showing them are so scanty and so doubtful as to admit of no 
conclusion. This scanty dress, which almost consisted of a single garment 
viz. the lahgoii or a sort of tight breach-clout, is replaced in some cases by a 
pdyajdmd and added to by a tunic which, we found, are confined to a very 
small section of the society as represented in the sculptures. Uttanyas or 
scarfs are found often used to cover or simply lie rolled on the upper person 
and the headdress is found to have been the most popular feature of dress 
with both the sexes. Buddhist monks used the dress which was in conformity 
with the injunctions of the scriptures and other ascetics are found sometimes 
wearing bark garments and sometimes only lahgotis. There are some instances 
which show that sewecf dress was not unknown to the ‘ ancients ' of the Ki^oa 
Valley. No foot-wear occurs in any of the panels thus almost forcing us to 
conclude that it was not the custom in the Kr§i]ia Valley of those days to cover 
the feet. There is not so much differeiKe between the dress of the men of 
quality and high rank and the persons of low ranks. However it is possible 
that it was felt in the material of which the dress was made. 

Men kept short hair on their head and women wore long hair and ar- 
ranged it in various artistic styles. Some of the Buddhist monks wore them 
in the fashion of a wig and some got their heads completely shaved while other 
ascetics kept long matted hair. The practice of cultivating the beard was, it 
seems, not favoured by the people except a few ascetics who kept short beards 
and the general population of males wore smooth chins. 

These conclusions, based purely on the sculptural evidence, really seem 
strange especially in the case of the costume. It is extremely doubtful whe- 
ther such was really the prevailing costume of the people, even of the kings, in 
those days. A people who show a considerably advanced stage of civilization 
in quite a number of aspects cannot be so primitive in their costume which is 
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regarded as a sure test of a people's manners and ideas. These conclusions 
can be questioned, and in fact the reliability of sculptural evidence was ques- 
tioned as early as 1881 by Rajendralal Mitra,i 28 ascribed the prevailing 
character of bas-reliefs, as regards the dress, to the exigencies of art. 

Scholars differ among themselves as regards the character of costume in 
ancient India. In the literature of Ancient India references to different gar- 
ments of the body abound and even in the early sculptures of the Punjab and 
the North Western Provinces (c. 100 b.c. to c. 300 a.d.) we undoubtedly come 
across several female statues whose torsos are covered with a portion of their 
saris, as described in the epics and classical Sanskrit literature. But when we 
come to Southern India we meet with a very perplexing disparity between the 
literary and the sculptural evidence. The evidence of the Andhra sculptures 
strongly points to the scanty nature of dress in that part of Ancient India. 
Here not only the bust but the whole body is shown nude excepting the nar- 
fow region of the waist, which is covered merely to conceal the privities. The 
nudity of these sculptured figures of females is accounted for by Altekar from 
the artistic convention of the age. He says, the real explanation of women 
appearing without their bust being properly covered in the sculptures and 
paintings of Southern and Central India seems to be the artistic convention of 
the age. Breasts are the most significant symbol of motherhood and the artists 
of these provinces probably felt that they may be shown uncovered in works of 
art, though they may be normally concealed in actual life under a bodice or 
a portion of saris.” This convention, he thinks, facilitated the task of fully 
exhibiting the beauty of the female form without suggesting any indecency 
and also gave the artist an opportunity to show the different ornaments worn 

on the chest and the shoulders.^^o against the view held by some authors 
that the dress of women of the Dravidian country was really scanty Altekar 
places the literary evidence from Hala’s Saptasati which in his opinion un- 
doubtedly reflects the Dravidian life during the early ceflturies Of the Christian 
era. He quotes three verses from this anthology which, in his opinion, make 
it quite clear that Dravidian ladies used to cover their breast with adequate 
clothing in the days when the Ajanta frescoes were being painted.^^o res- 
pect of the nude or scantily dressed figures at Ajanta and Ellora the Raja of 
Aundh thinks that they are the creations of the Dravidian artists and holds 
the view that those I>ravidian artists have shown their women folk as wearing 
just the dress that was current in the Dravidian Society.^^i 

The Amaravati sculptures, like those of Nagarjunakopda, show the dress 
of the people in a majority of instances as very scanty. But Altekar holds 
that in these sculptures nudity was not the order of the day, the sdrts were 
shown partly in carving and partly in plastering and colouring.^^® This view 
is based on the opinions of Havell and the Raja of Aundh. Havell has 
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pointed out that the exaggerated thinness of the legs of the human figures at 
Amaravati makes it dear that the sculptures had their finishing coat of 
plaster.i»3 xhe Raja of Aundh^34 gays that in order to produce an effect 
of transparent garment the limbs of the body such as thighs etc. were first 
carved nude and then given the finishing touch of coating and colouring ! 

However, we think, that the argument that the sculptures had their finish^ 
ing touches in plaster and colouring in which were shown the garments for the 
sake of transparency does not hold good at least in the case of the NSgarjuna- 
kouda sculptures. If the sculptures were to be coated with plaster and then 
coloured, then where was the necessity of carving different elaborate ornaments 
to the minutest details on the limbs of the body ? In our sculptures we meet 
with some male and female figures which show their ornaments quite distinctly. 
The artists, to be sure, would not have spent so much skill on them if after 
all the sculptures were to receive the coating of plaster. Again the borders of 
the breach-clout are so clearly sculptured as to convey at once the completeness 
of the garment. Moreover it was not difficult for the Nagarjunakopda artists 
to represent a thin garment such as a dhoti or a sari on stone as a few instances 
are found which bear sufficient testimony to the skill of these artists in this 
respect. For example in one of the small vertical panels we meet with a Brah- 
mapa^'^*'^ who wears a dhoti reaching down to the ankles. This dhoti is most 
gracefully sculptured and every fold of it is shown. This is the most realistic 
representation of the Nagarjunakopda bas-reliefs (Fig. 7). 

We regret the loss of the statues of the Satavahana kings and queens of 
the Nanaghat cave which would have certainly given us an effective clue to 
the solution of this problem of costume. However, there are some figures of 
the Andhra Period in the Deccan which portray the patrons of Buddhism in 
that province. One such sculpture is found on the facade wall of the ccdtya 
hall at Karli which portrays a couple of donors.’ The man and woman of the 
couple show th^ same dress as is found in the bas-reliefs of Nagarjunakoi><J^. 
This similarity, if not conclusive, is most important in this connection. 

Be the costume of the ancient people of the Andhra country as it may, 
we are quite conscious of the incompleteness of the sculptural evidence and 
think that it is only after correlating the sculptural and literary evidence that 
we can arrive at a tenable conclusion. Nevertheless, we have laid down what 
the former has to tell. 

Personal Ornaments 

The passion for personal embellidiment is common to every state of so- 
ciety. Even the primitive tribes show a remarkable taste and fondness for 
ornaments. While giving an account of the Brinj^ris, Moor^®^ records as 
regards their women that their ornaments are so singularly chosen that he had 
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seen women who had eight or ten pounds weight in metal or ivory round 
their arms and legs. The Nagarjunakopcja sculptures attest well to this pas- 
sion for ornament and show the ancient people of the Valley over-loaded 
with ornaments, especially the females. 

It is generally agreed that clothing developed from omament^^^® and in 
studying the ornament and clothing of primitive peoples, this development and 
the relation of each garment to the particular ornament from which it developed 
can be traced. Be it as it may, the importance of their study is beyond ques- 
tion. Though they are generally worn for decorative purposes, there are some 
which have, or have had, a magical and protective significance, some are signs 
of social status and are worn only by Officials in virtue of their office which 
may be termed insignia, some have a religious and social significance and some 
originally had a utilitarian basis. It is difficult to study the sculptured orna- 
ments from all these points of view. But an effort in this direction, we hope, 
may yield some useful information. 

Of the ornaments found in our sculptures some are common to both the 
sexes and are shown almost universally. In the case of male figures the leg 
and foot-ornaments are nowhere shown, and it seems that the decoration of 
this part of the body was exclusively a privilege of the fair sex. 

Ornaments were used, it appears, by persons of all ranks, though amongst 
the lower classes it was the attendant class that exhibited an extraordinary taste 
for them. This was due, probably, to the surroundings in which they had to 
move. The rest of the commonalty seems to have been comparatively simple 
in this respect. 

From their appearance the ornaments used by the aristocratic persons and 
by those of commonalty appear similar, but it is possible that the difference 
was felt in the material of which they were made. 

“ So happy is the architecture of the human form,” says Hiler, “ that 
the very places where the ornament naturally fitted wef^ probably the best of 
all places which could have been found.”^^® These places generally are the 
following : — ^The forehead and the temples with the bone which projects be- 
neath, and the support formed by the ears and surrounding bony structure, the 
ears, the nose, the neck and the shoulders, the thigh and the hips ; on the legs 
it is the region above the ankle-bones, and also that just above the biceps 
femoris ; on the arms, the biceps, the wrist and the fingers. To these places 
are added sometimes the junction of thorax and the abdomen and the breasts. 

Our study will be in the order mentioned above pointing out the salient 
features of the different ornaments of the body. 

Head Ornaments or Mastakasohhanas 

As most of the male and female figures of the Nagarjunakonda sculptures 
wear headdresses, no separate ornaments for the head are found in them ex- 

^38 See for a brief summary of the various theories as regards the origin of 
clothing, Hiler, From Nudity to Raiment, /. 

189 Ibid,, p, 125. 
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cept what appear on the headdress itself. Though the headdress was put on 
mainly for the purposes of protection, ‘ the Kr§ha Valley people’ seem to have 
regarded it as a feature of decoration also as it becomes clear even at a hurried 
glance at the sculptures. When treating of the headdress and coiffure frequent 
references have already been made to fillets, bands, and strings of pearls and 
jems as also to discs, bosses and similar ornamental devices that decorated the 
headdress and the hair both of the male and female sexes. Thus besides its 
being a protection for the head, they treated the headdress as an ornament of 
the head or a mastakdbharana or mastakabhusana, 

(i) Head'band or the Agrapatfa or Lcddtapatto. 

Of the various things that ornamented the headdress the head-band 
(frontal) or agra or laldtapatta deserves a special attention. For, occupying 
as it does the most prominent place on the head — the forehead — and its use 
being found to have been common with both the sexes, it presents a consider- 
able variety as regards its material and construction. 

In the majority of instances the agrapatta is found to be an integral part 
of the headdress with males and females. And even in the case of females 
who do not wear a headdress, the use of this ornament is attested, as is already 
shown while dealing with the light headdress of women. Thus the agrapatta 
was a common ornament of ‘ the Kr$na Valley people.’ 

As an integral part of the headdress this ornament consisted, in its 
simplest form, of a strip of some thin material, probably of cloth, decorated 
with one or more rows of pearls, gems or beads. The use of this 
agrapatta with a pendant hanging from its centre on the forehead is ex- 
clusively found with women. In the case of some male figures two such patfas 
or bands are found tied over the forehead on the headdress in the manner 
shown in the illustration. As a detached ornament its use was, it appears from 
the sculptures, Confined only to women. In this capacity it also consisted of 
one or more strings, instead of the strip of the usual material, of pearls, gems 
or simple beads with or without a pendant in the centre. A detached apa- 
patta made of lockets and a pendant is also found in one case on the fore- 
head of an amorous lady. 

In our sculptures are found the following varieties of this ornament : — 

{a) As an integral part of the head-dress 

(0 an agrapatta of two rows of pearls or beads without a pendant. 

(m) an agrapatta of two rows of pearls or beads with a pendant. 

{b) As a detached ornament 

(0 an apapatta of one row or string of pearls or beads unthout a 
pendant. 

(«) an agrapatta of one row or string of pearls or beads with a pendant. 

{Hi) an agrapatta of two rows or strings of pearls or beads with a 
pendant. 

(iv) an agrapatta of lockets with a pendant. 
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An agrapaft^, as an integral part of the headdress and consisting of two 
rows of pearls but without a pendant is to be seen on Maya’s^^o headdress on 
her forehead. The beads are placed very close to each other and are rather 
big (Fig. 1). Somewhat similar to this but with a pendant is the agrapafla of 
a young damsel (Fig. 2)^^^ who is sitting near Siddhartha in the Pleasure 
Garden. 

As a detached ornament consisting only of a row of small beads on a 
strip of cloth this ornament is to be found worn by a female atten- 
dant^'^^ of the N^a of the Mango Ferry (Fig. 3). This agrapetta has 
no pendant in its centre. But a very elaborate agrapaUa of one string of big 
gems with a big circular pendant is to be seen on the fore-head of a River God- 
dess (Fig. 4). The gems of this agrapa{ta appear to be ovoidal in shape. 
An amorous lady^^^ in one panel wears an agrapaUa of two strings of small 
beads from the centre of which hangs on her forehead a small circular pen- 
dant (Fig. 5). The last variety of agrapaUa i.e. the one consisting of lockets 
and a pendant is worn by an amorous lady (Fig. jhe pendant of this 

instance is rather indistinct and so its shape cannot be determined. 

Female attendants are, with only an exception or two, not found using 
this ornament. Only the queens, amorous ladies and yaksls, ndgis and apsaras 
are the persons who are shown with agrapaUa on the forehead. Was it, there- 
fore, worn as a sign of a high status in the society ? From the sculptures 
at least it would appear so. 

As regards the male sex this ornament was used in a different manner. 
As already said, two bands decorated with rows of pearls or beads adorned 
their headdress in some cases. Thus is adorned the headdress of a mga in 
one panel who is identified as an attendant^'^® of the serpent king Muchalinda 
(Fig. 7). Sometimes a band of one row of beads only decorated the lower 
skirt of the turban. Some of the gods who are exhorting the Buddha to pro- 
claim his doctrine to mankind in one paneP^^ wear headdresses which have 
such a band on the lower edge (Fig. 8). Attendants also are found using this 
ornament^-*® which fact seems to point to its unrestricted use. 

Other ornamental devices used both by males and females of the Nagar- 
junakonda sculptures are already described while treating of the headdress and 
the coiffure and, therefore, their description here will be redundant. 

Ear Ornaments or Karfjtasobhanas, 

Nagarjunakopda sculptures show a considerable variety of ear ornaments 
which are worn both by men and women. But owing to their small size and 
sometimes to the rough representations it has become difficult to ascertain their 
exact shape. Various ear ornaments with different names and shapes are re- 


140 Longhurst; op. cit. pi. xx (a). 
142 Ibid., pi. xlviii (a). 

144 Ibid., pi. xlii (b). 

146 Ibid., pi. xxiii (b). 

148 Ibid., pi. xxiv (c). 
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ferred to in the ancient literature of India. Whether those found in the sculp- 
tures are the same as these is very difficult to ascertain though not impos- 
sible. Ear-ornaments are attached generally to the helix or the ear-lobe. Our 
sculptures present only those attached to the ear-lobe. 

The following varieties are found in our sculptures : — 

(0 a large circular metal ring. 

(«) a large metal disc. 

{Hi) a spring-like metal ornament. 

{iv) a metal ring with a group of pearls or beaded strings. 

Iv) a tnetal ball or a big gem. 

(vi) a half-opened flower of metal. 

(0 The simplest and most frequently used ear ornament is a large cir- 
cular ring worn in the hole bored in the ear-lobe. Such a ring is found worn by 
males and females testifying to its popularity with both the sexes. Gods also 
are found favouring this simple ornament. Thus in the panel depicting “ the 
Bodhisattva’s descent from heaven in the form of a White Elephant ” a god^^® 
has this ornament in his ear. Also it is worn by a dwarfs®® who is playing 
with his toy-horse (Fig. 9). A lady sitting on a stool near Mandhatu’s couch 
also wears such a ring in her ear.^®^ This ring was undoubtedly made of some 
metal and in the case of kings and other royal and rich persons it was pro- 
bably golden (hiranmayam kun4alam). 

(ii) The disc-shaped ornament was probably less frequently used, as its 
occurrence in our sculptures is rare. It exhibits a close similarity to the one 
from the Markaiixja Tank in Puri as noted by Rajendralal Mitra.^^^ Accord- 
ing to him it is the representation of an ornament which is known in Bengal 

by the name dhenri. It was probably of gold, as the dhenri in Bengal is, and 

was worn on the lobe of the ear (Fig. 10).^^^ A god in one panel has worn 
it on his ear-lct)e. * 

{Hi) The curious spring-shaped ornament is worn by a dwarf (Fig. 
and few other male and female figures. This ornament consists of 

three coils, the upper being inserted in the hole of the ear-lobe. It is not 

altogether impossible that it represents the sarpar-kufi4alc& found in Sanskrit 
literature, 

{iv) The most popular ear ornament consists of a large ring of some 
metal from which is suspended a group of strings of pearls or beads. The 
strings have tasseled ends which rest on the shoulders (Fig. 12). It is found 
used by kings, queens, male and female attendants and amorous couples and 
is also shown in the ears of gods, ndgas, yak^as and other celestials.^®® Very 
probably this represents the ratna-kun4ala or a jewelled ear-ring. 


Ihid.^ pi. xix (d). i®® Ibid., pi. ix (c). 

Ibid., pi. xxxix (b). ^®^ The Indo- Aryans, I, p. 231. 

^58 LONGHURST, op. cit., pi. xxiii (b ^®* Ibid., pi. ix (a). 

X65 lbid.» pis. xix (a), xx (a) (b), xxiii (a), xxxiv (a) etc. 
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(v) A metal or a big gem is also shown in some sculptures. It 

was suspended on to the shoulder from the ear-lobe. The instances in which 
it is found are but very few. If it was a metal ball then it is possible that it 
was hollow and of gold (Fig. 13). 

{vi) Another curious ear ornament is found suspended from the ear — 
lobes of some ladies in an unidentified sculpture.^^? j^-g appearance suggests 
that it represents a half-blown flower. If this is correct then this ornament 
probably is the pu^parkun4ala or the karna-phula (Fig. 14). 

Nose Ornament or Ndsdmam. 

No n^e ornaments have been met with in the sculptures proper but the 
gold m^iliori^®® portraying a woman shows a rounded protuberance or a 
‘‘ knob on the nostril exactly where modem women wear a camki or a stud. 
According to Ramaswami Aiyyangar the wearing of one of the three nose- 
ornaments^^^ in use in Southern India viz. the Mookku-Kutty i.e. the nose-peg 
is a fairly old custom, and the knob or protuberance in question may have 
been some such ornament, for his description of the Mookku-Kul\y, seems to 
apply well to this one under discussion. He says, “ it is a screw inserted on 
the side of the nostril in a hole bored for the purpose. Ladies wear it on both 
sides of the nose and usually there is a precious stone embedded in the centre 
of the screw.’’ The knob may well have been this stone. 

Neck Ornaments or Ka}^thdhhu$d. 

Many varieties of this ornament are found on persons of all ranks in our 
bas-reliefs ranging from a simple string of beads {kanthikd or ak^amdld) to 
a most elaborate and artistic one consisting of lockets, perhaps of gold, with a 
collet in the centre encasing a gem. Some individuals are not satisfied with a 
single string of beads or pearls. They wear two, three or even more strings 
of pearls or beads together with bands of cloth or fillet^. NoL even this, but 
a few dandies have decked their neck with innumerable strings of beads which 
cover the whole height of the throat and a part of the chest just in the manner 
of the Padaung belle who elongates her neck by adding rings to the collar which 
sometimes weigh 80 pounds Garlands are also found worn in a few cases 
which may be metallic representations of floral ones. Metallic neck-ornaments 
were possibly worn with the beaded ones by the ‘ Vajley people ’ as 

some of the varieties found would suggest. 

Necklaces with pendants are very rare in our material. But a few examples 
are found of necklaces with collets of various shapes. The most popular neck- * 
laces with males and females seem to be those consisting of one, two or more 
strings of pearls or beads. There is no uniformity in the mode of wearing 
these. Some have tied them close to the neck while some have worn them so 
loose that in some cases they have slipped down to the arms. 

156 Ibid., pi. XXXV. 137 Ibid,, pi. xxvi (c). ^3® Ibid., pi. xvi (d). 

13® Quoted in his article by Code, ABORI, xix, 1938^9, p. 328. 

160 Hiler, op. cit., p. 128. 
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As regards the material we can say nothing definitely. But the beads, or 
pearls, or gems, as the case may be, are found to be of various shapes, the most 
common being spherical, ovoidal, oblong, and globular. In the case of metal 
necklaces the plaques are found to be cornered, curved, and square. 

The following kinds of necklaces are only representative of the great 
variety which discourages any attempt at a detailed elucidation. 

I A necklace oj one string or row of beads (or pearls or gems etc.) or 

Kar}thikd. 

In our bas-reliefs a few notable varieties of a one-stringed necklace are 
found which show various shapes of the beads or other valuables of which they 
consist. Thus (a) a ka^thikd of large ovoidal beads threaded closely is found 
round the neck of an 'amorous lady^^^ in one panel (Fig. 15). The beads 
were probably bored at the top as the sculpture would suggest. Or it may be 
that each bead had a hook by means of which it was suspended from the string 
tied rather loose round the neck. Yamuna, ^^2 the river-goddess, also wears a 
ka^hikd which is tied somewhat loose round the neck. The beads of her neck- 
lace are considerably large and ovoidal in shape (Fig. 16). An amorous 
ladyi<i3 in another panel wears (b) a kmthikd or a necklace of one string the 
beads of which are globular in shape and smaller than those described above. 
A slightly different necklace of one string is worn by Yak§a Alavaka^o^ and a 
king. 165 It is (c) a kaitjLthikd of large spherical beads. The holes in this case, 
it seems, were bored in the middle. The necklace is tied so loose that it has 
slipped over the left arm. Quite a different kind of karithikd is offered by a 
guardian deity (d)i®® which consists of beads which appear to be oblong in 
shape. 

II A necklace of one string or row of beads with a locket in the centre holding 

a gem, or Manimdla. 

r ♦ 

Various names such as mar^imdld, ralndvali, muktdvaU, etc. are found in 
Sanskrit literature for a necklace of gems or of pearls. In our sculptures we 
have found a necklace worn by an amorous personi^^ which probably repre- 
sents such a necklace. The beads or gems of this one are large and ovoidal 
in shape but are a bit narrow. They appear to have holes at the top since 
in the representation there is only one string from which they are shown sus- 
pended. In the centre of the string is a locket in the shape of a regular 
trapezoid. A globular gem is embedded in its centre (Fig. 17). 

III. A necklace of one row of gems between two metal rings. 

Some of the gods^^s Q^e panel wear an interesting neck ornament 
which is also found worn by a few amorous men and women. The oonstruc- 


Longhurst, op. cit., pL xxxiv (b). 
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tion of this ornament is worthy of notice. A row of large ovoidal gems is 
fitted fti two metal rings which are considerably thick in some instances. 
Probably it had a clasp by means of which it was fixed round the neck at 
the back (Fig. 18). 

This ornament also seems to have been a favourite of some men and 
women of the lower classes, as some male and female attendants are shown 
wearing this. 

IV. A necklace of two rows or strings of pearls, or Mar^imald or Muktdvali. 

An amorous couple^®^ in one panel offers us a clear instance of (a) a 
necklace of two rows or strings. The beads or pearls are threaded close to 
each other and are globular but large (Figs. 19 and 20). Similar necklace is 
to be found worn by a Naga^^® and a lady^^^ but with smaller beads. The 
beads in all these instances are bored in the middle. This ornament, prob- 
ably, is the sculptural representation of a manimdld or muktmaR. 

V. A necklace of two strings of rows of pearls with a locket in the centre. 
This kind of necklace is found worn by Suddhodana.^'^^ It consists of 

two strings of pearls broken up in the centre by an oblong locket (Fig. 21). 
A more clear instance of this kind of necklace is found worn by a River 
Goddess in one panel.^'^^ Her necklace consists of two strings of large 
globular beads with, instead of the locket, a big spherical gem in the centre 
(Fig. 22). This kind probably represents another variety of mar^imMd or 
muktdvali. 

VI. A necklace of a group of strings of pearls or Hdra. 

Some figures are found wearing a group of pearl-strings hanging loose 
on the chest. In most of the instances found of this variety, the pearls or 
beads are shown small and globular. Thus a Naga,^^* jn one.panel wears a 
group of three strings of small beads and the god^^^ holding the tray in which 
is put the headdress of Gautama wears a group of several strings. The beads 
or pearls in both these cases are gobular and small. 

VII. Metallic necklaces. 

Entirely different from those described above are some neck ornaments 
which from their appearance seem to be representations of metallic neck- 
laces. One such is worn by a dwarP^®- which has a big circular disc in the 
centre. A row of cornered plaques is attached to either side of the disc. 
These two rows have a rim on the upper and lower borders (Fig. 23). A simi- 
lar necklace is worn by an attendant^^"^ but its plaques are curved and its 
central disc is smaller than that of the former. It is tied close to the neck. 

160 Ibid., pi. xf (a). Ibid., pi. xxiv (b). 

171 Ibid., pi. xxxvii (b). 172 Ibid., pi. xx (a). 

^73 Ibid., pi. XXXV (b). 174 ibid., pi. xxiv (b). 

175 Ibid, pi. xxii (a). i7« Ibid., pi. ix (d), 
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Another variety of a metallic necklace is presented by an amorous 
person^^® which is vastly different from the two described above. It consists 
of several lockets which are rectangular in shape. These are hung from a 
string which is tied round the neck. The lockets are incised with small 
squares whi^h is the only decoration that occurs on them (Fig. 24). 

What metal was used in their construction we do not know, but whai 
made of gold they probably represented the hemasutrakam or kanakasUtram, 

Arm Ornaments or Bdhu-bhii^ams. 

Ornaments of the arm include those worn on the wrist, forearm and the 
biceps. These hdkubhusajtas are a regular feature of the Nagarjunakonda 
figures. Their study reveals some variety. Men of Nagiarjunakai>da bas-reliefs 
do not show a marked tendency to wearing ornaments on the biceps—the 
bracelets or keyuras or angadas. Very few males are shown with bracelets. 
Gods and other male celestials, however, are seen using them. This probably 
indicates that keyuras were no ornaments of daily wear or were only worn 
by persons of high rank. Women, however, seem to have been very parti- 
cular in decorating their arms with bracelets as our sculptures show them with 
these ornaments in the majority of female representations. Bangles or 
kankanas and wristlets or prako^thavalayas were sometimes used together, 
the former being supported by the latter on the wrist, as some of the female 
figures show. Males of our bas-reliefs wear only wristlets or prako^thavakiyas, 

/. Bracelets or Keyuras. 

Only four varieties of this ornament are found in our sculptures. These 
are as follows : — 

(a) An armlet or keyura wrought with the beaded pattern and edged in 
by one, two or more rims. 

This variety of *the keyura is the most common in the instances where 
the use of keyura is shown. It seems to have been hollow in the original 
and made of some valuable metals like gold or silver. It is obviously im^ 
possible that it was placed on the biceps by inserting the hand through it m 
in the sculptures it is shown quite close and fitting on the biceps. So, perhaps, 
it had a clasp and was fitted round the biceps by means of a screw. 

It is found on the arms of Suddhodana as well as on those of the Guard- 
ian Deities seated near him. Also a male attendant^^® in the same panel show^s 
this ornament. The beads of the middle portion in this case are ovoidal in 
shape and are edged in by a single thick rim on the upper edge and three 
narrow rims on the lower (Fig. 25). In the same panel queen Maya is shown 
wearing a keyura which has single but broad rims on both edges. Also an 
attendant of MayS — a maid-servant— and an amorous lady^»® wear a similar 
keyura. The panel depicting the “ Transportation of Gautama’s Headdress to 
Heaven ” offers us very distinct in^ances of a keyura with the beaded pat- 
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tem edged in by three and two rims on the upper and lower borders respect- 
ively. 

(b) A spring-like keyura of metal, simple and plain. 

This is a very curious kind of the keyura found in only one instance 
on the arms of an amorous person.^®^ ^ jg ^ y^jy simple ornament prob- 
ably made of a long, narrow strip of some metal rolled springwise in a coil 
and a half (Fig. 26). 

(c) A keyura of six square panels inset with pearls and attached to each 
other by wire or hooks. 

This is the most elaborate and artistic of all the keyuras found in our 
sculptures. It seems to have been constructed by linking six square panels to 
each other. The panels are inset with pearls arranged round a central jewel. 
This is found in only one instance and is worn on the biceps by a River 
Goddess (Fig. 27).^®® 

(d) A pile of bangles or kankanas in the place of keyura. 

Instead of a keyura some women including queens, attendants and others, 
are found wearing a pile of kankanas. The kankanas seem to be plain and 
flat. However, these occur in the panels which are roughly carved and so we 
cannot know whether they constitute a single ornament or merely a heap 
of detached kankanas worn upon one another (Fig. 28). 

Such a pile is seen on the biceps of a queen"^®* in one panel and on those 
of Mara’s^®^ daughters and female attendants.^®® The last show nearly 
eight kankanas of rough workmanship while the first has decorated her arms 
with nearly a dozen of them. 

II. Bangles or Kankanas. 

Bangles were worn both on hands and feet by me^ and jvomen in the 
Vedic age.i®'^' Our sculptures show only women using them. In this res- 
pect one noteworthy thing is that many female figures of Nagarjunakonda 
bas-reliefs show the same fondness for these as is seen in the case of one 
figurine discovered at Mohenjo-daro.^®® 

These kankanas of Nagarjunakonda appear to be very simple. Of what 
metal they were made we do not know, but they evince a great similarity in 
shape and arrangement to the rings of ivory worn by many Lambadi women. 
The Lambadi women wear these rings from the wrist to the shoulder, regu- 
larly increasing in size, the ring near the shoulder being immoderately large, 
16" or 18" in circumference.^®® 

Four such bangles are seen on the forearms of Maya.^®® They are 
broad and have occupied half the length of the forearm. The bangle near 

Ibid., pi. xlii (b). isa Ibid., pi. xxxv (b). 

184 Ibid., pi xxvi (c). iss pi, xxii (b). 
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the wrist is the smallest of the four and the fourth or the last is the largest 
(Fig. 29). Her attendant also wears the same bangles but they are, it seems, 
supported on the wrist by two large rings. Another figure of Maya in one 
paneP®^ shows eight bangles which are not so broad as those described above 
and two of which — ^those near the wrist — are larger than the rest forming 
support for them (Fig. 30). An amorous lady^^^ ^Iso wears the same type 
of bangles, but they are unusually large. However, they are of uniform size 
and number only three. Besides these examples, there are many instances 
which show the same type. 

These bangles or kankanas were circular in shape as shown by their re- 
presentations. The golden pdtWs of modem Mah^ta^trian women offer an 
exact parallel to them in respect of shape. 

III. Wristlets or Praho^thavalayas, 

A considerable variety of these ornaments is found in our sculptures. 
Prako^thavalayas are shown on wrists both of males and females. Sometimes, 
and especially in the case of males, the prako^thavalaya was worn singly but 
it often occurs, markedly with females, as a support for two, three or a pile 
of bangles. Some male figures are also found wearing, two or three prako^fha- 
valayas about each wrist, all of the same shape and pattern or each of a 
different shape and pattern. 

(a) a prako^thavalaya of a cylindrical form and wrought with the 
beaded-pattern is worn by an amorous lady.^®"- Here it supports a pile of 
nearly eight bangles which gradually increase in size (Fig. 31). But two 
prako$thavalayas of the same variety are worn about each wrist by a man 
of the amorous couple in one panel. 

(b) a plain cylindrical prako^thavalaya is worn about each wrist by 
a River Godd^ss^^® ^ ^ support for the pile of six bangles which increase in 
size gradually (Fig. 32). 

(c) a hollow prako^thavdaya wrought with the beaded pattern and 
edged in with one or more rims. 

This variety evinces a great similarity to the armlet or keyura described 
in 1(a). The shape, the ornamental beaded pattern and the general appear- 
ance of these two are so much alike each other that had it not been for the 
different positions they occupy they would not have been differently named. 

Such a wristlet is worn on his wrist by a which is edged in by 

a single rim on both the borders. The beads appear to be narrow avoids with 
pointed extremities (Fig. 33). Somewhat similar to this in general appear- 
ance but edged in with three rims on each border and much broader is the 
wristlet of one amorous lady.^®^ This variety of the prakosthavalaya was pro- 
bably hollow and had a clasp by means of which it was fitted round the 
wrist. 


iWi Jfrkf., pL XX (b). Ibid,, pi. XLi (b). Jbid,, pi. xxxiv(a). 

Ibid,, pi. xxxv(a), Ibid,, pi. xxxv(b). Ibid., pi. xxiii(b). 

^ Ibid,, pi. xli(a), 
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(d) a chain -shaped wristlet or prcko^thmalaya. 

This prako^thuvalaya is in the majority of cases found on the wrists 
of Gods, Guardian Deities and other celestials. This was either a real chain 
of gold with solid or hollow links or a wristlet made of one piece of gold or 
other metal wrought with the “chain pattern and then rolled in a cylindrical 
form and then bent so as to form a circle. 

In the panel^®® depicting the “ Transportation of Gautama's Head-dress to 
Heaven " we get a procession of gods nearly all of whom wear two prako^tha- 
v^ayas of this type about each wrist. Indra is also shown with two such wrist- 
lets about each wrist in one panel (Fig. 34). 

(e) a couple of beaded strings round each wrist instead of a praka^thava- 
laya is found; worn by a king.^^^ 'The beads or pearls appear to be large and 
globular in shape and are threaded close together. This fashion of substituting 
beaded or pearl strings for a prako^thavalaya is but very rarely found in our 
sculptures. 

These varieties of the prako^thaucdaya do not exhaust the range of its 
variety as found in our sculptures. But due to rough representations it has 
become almost impossible to give the description of the rest as their shape, 
form and ornamentation cannot be ascertained quite clearly. 

Girdle or Mekhdd. 

The kamara-bandha or waist-band to which frequent references have been 
made when treating of the male costume was, it seems, a simple band of 
cloth or a belt with no ornamentation on it. It was, as we have seen, a 
feature of male attire to be tied over the langoti. In some cases as pointed 
out before, the uttmiya or scarf is found tied round the waist to secure either 
tlie langoti or the tunic or chapkan firmly to the waist. Thus in the case of 
males the kamara-bandhu was more a part of the dress than a feature of orna- 
mentation. However, we meet with a few ornamented kamcra-)bcmdhas-^^ but 
there also their character as a part of attire appears more emphatic than their 
ornamental role which strikes as secondary. The langotis of the male costume 
are also in majority of instances simple and plain.®^^ Thus as regards 
males, the part of the body below the waist was mostly unomamented as the 
sculptural evidence would suggest. 

On coming to the female figures what strikes the spectator is the richness 
of decoration of the waist. But a detailed survey of this decoration reveals 
that a girdle as a separate ornament for the waist, somewhat nearing the one 
denoted by the Sanskrit term mekhald and entirely different from the langoti 
or breach-clout and the kammchbmdha or waist-band described above is very 
rarely present or nearly absent in our sculptures. All the decoration of the 
waist referred to above is bestowed in the majority of instances, on the langoti. 


198 Ibid., pi. xxii(a). Ibid., pi. xxxvi(b). 

300 E.g. Ibid., pi. xxii (a). 

301 For exceptions to this see Ibid,, pi xxiii(b), 
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Thus the la^goli, besides being a part of costume was treated by the females 
of Nagarjunakopda as an ornament also. 

However a few female figures show us an ornament which appears to 
have been a separate ornament for the waist and may be described by the 
name mekhala. 

In the decoration of the langoti three fashions can be clearly discerned in 
our sculptures. Some are decorated with a single row of large beads (or pearls 
or gems) on the lower skirt, some are decorated with two such rows while 
the rest are decorated with many rows of small beads, sometimes the decora- 
tion occupying the whole surface of the garment. 

(a) A Imgoti ornamented with a single row of large beads. 

A female attendant in one paneP^^ which depicts the scene, generally 
known as Casting the Horoscope has adorned her langoti in this fashion. 
The beads, which are large perhaps ovoidal in shape, are attached to the 
lower skirt of the garment. Over the langoti is to be seen tied a kamara- 
band ha which is quite plain (Fig. 35 ). Similar decoration is to be found 
on the langoti of Mayia who appears in the panel representing Nativity and 
Seven Steps.'’^^^ Her kamara-bandha has slipped down considerably on the 
right hip concealing partly the decoration. A River Goddess and many other 
female attendants and amorous ladies have decorated their lahgotis in the 
same fashion.2<>^ 

(b) A langoti ornamented with two strings of large beads on the lower 
skirt. 

This fashion is illustrated by Maya^^^ who is seated near the throne of 
Suddhodana. The beads which adorn her langoti are threaded close together 
and appear big and globular (Fig. 36 ). Other instances of this fashion are 
found in many panels which show that this fashion was also equally 
favoured^o® both by the amorous ladies and attendants. 

(c) A langoti ornamented with three or more rows of beads (or pearls 
or gems). 

A very clear and beautiful instance of this fashion is provided by an 
amorous lady in one small vertical panel, adjacent to the one depicting the 
“ Admission of the Six S^ya Princes and the Barber Upali to the Order.” 
The langoti shows three distinct rows of beads. The kamara-bandha also is 
clearly shown which appears like a long rolled piece of cloth tied over the 
langoti (Fig. 37 ). The same fashion is exhibited by all the female figures 
appearing in another panel depicting the “ Nativity and Seven Steps. The 
Umgotis of the ladies in this panel are secured to the waist by kamara-bandhas. 
A cakravartin's wife and her attendant^^^ show the same style whose lahgotis 
are highly ornamental. From the centre of their lahgotis hangs a group of 


202 Ibid., pi. XX (a). 20.3 ibid., pi. xx(b). 

20^ Ibid., pis. xxxv(b), xxi(a) etc. 205 ibid,, pi. xx(a). 

806 E.g. Ibid., pis. XX (b), xxi(a). 207 ibid., pi. xxxiv (b). 

2 »» Ibid., pi. xxviii(b). Ibid., pL xxx(b). 
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strings in front. Queens and attendants appearing in one unidentified sculp- 
ture from the stupa No. 2 also have decked their langatis in the same manner, 
the langoti of an attendant being the most ornamented of all. This fashion 
seems to have been more favoured by the women of Nagarjunakoncja than 
the first two.2^0 

Katisutra. 

Now coming to the instances which provide or seem to provide parallels 
to the mekhald or a girdle proper, we meet with a Terra Cotta figure^^i from 
Monastery II of a female which shows a string of large beads tied round the 
waist. The langoti is absent here and the figure is probably nude. The beads 
of the string are ovoidal and globular and are not so closely threaded as those 
in the above instances (Fig. 38). 

This ornament occurring as it does independently, may perhaps represent 
the katisutra, a variety of the girdle. 

§fnkhald or Chain. 

This is probably shown by Mdyd^^- who appears in one panel as kneel- 
ing before the Deity of the Sakya Temple. The Sjhkhald is not clearly carved 
but the portion of it on the right hip clearly shows three links, ovoidal in 
shape, classed within each other. Moreover the whole appearance of the 
ornament leans more on the side of a chain than on that of a string 
of beads (Fig. 39). This will be quite clear on its comparison with the rows 
of beads which adorn the langotis of her attendants who are standing by her 
side. 

This instance, we think, indicates the existence of metal chains such as 
golden and of silver, in those early days which were used as girdles. 

Bead-belt or Mani-mekhald. 

A belt of two rows of small beads edged in by rhns on ‘the two borders 
is offered by a figure of a River Goddess.^^^ It is tied over the waist. The 
beads are comparatively small but the rims make the belt of a moderate 
breadth. The instance being roughly represented we are left in the dark as 
regards its details (Fig. 40). 

But we have two other instances of this bead-belt which are compara- 
tively distinct. The first of these is offered by a female attendant^i* of 
M^dhatu’s court who shows her back to the spectator. Her belt is decorated 
with innumerable rows of small beads. It is broader than that of the River 
Goddess and appears to have no rims on the borders (Fig. 41). The second 
and most clear of the three is shown by an amorous lady^^^ in one small 
vertical panel. Her belt is tied over her langoti and consists of three rows of 
large beads with a circular clasp with which it is fastened. This is the most 


210 Ibid., pis. xxviii(a), xlvii(a), xxvi(b), xxxi(b), etc. 

21^ Ibid., pi. vii(a). 212 ibid., pi. xxi(a). 

215 Ibid., pi. xxix(c). 214 Ibid., pi. xxxix (b). 

215 Ibid., pi. xli(a)'. 
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perfect example of a girdle, a mwjLumekhdd or a katibmdhmm, found in our 
sculptures. 

Leg-Ormments or Anklets or Nupuras, 

As already* said, in the Nagarjunakooda sculptures leg ornaments occur 
exclusively on the female figures. Every female figure in these sculptures 
has ornaments on her legs with one or other kind of anklet or nupura ; except 
this, a sad thing it is to note, no other leg ornament appears. Naturally* 
one would like to expect much variety here, but unfortunately only a few 
types are found which recur throughout the whole series of female figures. 

The hankanas which were so often and so passionately worn on the 
forearm and the biceps appear in some cases also above the ankle-bones 
even without any support. Also a few female figures show the use of bead- 
ed strings for leg ornamentation. They are found tied round the region 
above the ankle bones with an anklet or nupura over the ankles. 

Some figures wear only a single nupura, some wear two or three of the 
same or different kinds about each ankle while some have worn along with 
nupuras other ornamental devices such as beaded strings or mani-sutras and 
kankanas or valayas. The following is the description of a few varieties 
which could be made out with some amount of exactness. 

(i) Nupura. 

The simplest nupura of Nagarjunakopda was, it appears, a hollow tube 
of some metal wrought with the beaded pattern and bent in a circular shape. 
It offers a close similarity to the keyura wrought with the beaded-pattern 
which is described above. This tube was probably filled with shots so that 
the ornament produced sound when the belles wearing this danced or walked. 
Some females have worn only one about each ankle, while some have 
worn two such* on e^h ankle (Figs. 42 and 43).2i^ 

(ii) Srnkkald or Chain. 

An amorous lady^^® in one panel wears three big anklets over each 
ankle, all of which represent perhaps a srnkhald or chain. They appear to 
be very heavy and each of them shows a different pattern. That near the 
ankle or the lowest appears like a twisted rope while the middle one pre- 
sents appearance much near a braid of hair. The top one was perhaps 
constructed by linking tc>gether small circular rings (Fig. 44). Many female 
figures are found wearing chains or sjhkhalds which fact may suggest its 
popularity with the * Krspa valley women.* 

(iii) ^Kinkii^t or a Jingling Anklet. 

Some ladies show an anklet which appears to consist of a large ring 
round the ankle fringed with little ovoidal pendants. This perhaps repre- 
sents the kmkm or jingling anklet which consists of “ a chain-band fringed 


Ibid., pi. xxviii (6). 
Jbid.^ vA. xli (a). 


Ibid., (c). 
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with little bells, round the feet, or small metal shells filled with shots, which 
made a jingling sound when in motion The ovoidal pedants perhaps 
represent these metal shells. 

An amorous lady,^ 2 o among many others, has decorated her leg with 
such a kinkitii over which are to be seen some four kankanas or bangles 
(Fig. 45). 

(iv) Rings or Valayas (kanaka-valaym). 

Some female figures show one or two large and plain rings round their 
ankles. They were perhaps hollow tubes bent into circles but left unwrought 
with no design on them. In some cases they are found in association with 
a pile of bangles or strings of beads.^^i 

Thus we see that the Nagarjunakopda sculptures contain ornaments for 
nearly all of the most important parts of the body. Only the ornaments for 
the thigh, the hips, the fingers and the toes are absent in them. The case 
of the nose ornament is rather dubious. 

^he agrapatfa or the head-band (frontal) which occurs in our sculptures 
in two capacities, has probably in its origin a utilitarian base. The head- 
band IS the most important element in primitive head-dress. “ It says 
Hiler “ not only serves the useful function of keeping the hair out of 
the eyes, but supports all manner of decoration and is also used to hold 
sundry small articles such as arrows, or even a boomerang xhe purpose 
of the head-band viz., to confine the hair, is clearly illustrated by the detached 
agrapattas of our sculptures, but nowhere in these do we find it used to hold 
small sundry articles except feathers. Also we have seen that the best 
decoration on the head-dress is what occurs on the agrcpaUm. The head 
band, in the course of evolution has become the emblem of royalty and these 
highly ornamented agrapaft'Os of our sculptures majfc have. been some such 
emblems marking the social status or political dignity of the wearer. 

As regards the necklace Hiler remarks that ‘"some of its elaborations 
form a protective piece which hanging down over the chest of the wearer 
suggests by its appearance and possible function the origin of defensive armour, 
through the breast-plate Unfortunately we have no representation in 
our bas-reliefs of a defensive armour to cornpare it with necklaces and find 
its relation to them. Be it as it may, its importance in relation to clothing 
cannot be underestimated. The necklace according to some authorities has 
played a most important part in the development of the dress. 

A large necklace consisting of innumerable strings and covering the neck 
and the chest probably suggested the idea of a robe. It is noteworthy in 
this relation that some instances in our sculptures show the scarf or utt€mya 


Mitra, op. cit., p. 236. 

220 Longhurst, op. cit., pi. xxxhi (b). 

221 For example ibid., pi. xxxii (b). 

222 Op. cit., p. 127. 223 ibid,^ p. 128. 
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rolled and worn round the neck just in the manner of a necklace so much 
so that its character as a garment does not strike the spectator at first. 

Necklaces have social and religious significance also. The mangala- 
sutra of Hindu women is worn exclusively by married women and is the 
most important of the saubhagyalamkaras. Even with the Lambadis the neck- 
lace serves a significant purpose. Unmarried Lambadi women wear black 
bead necklaces which are taken off at marriage, at which time they first 
assume the ravikkai or jacket. ^-4 This custom possibly suggests the relation 
between the necklace and the upper garment. 

To many advocates of the hypothesis that clothing originated in the 
decorative impulse, the girdle has been the main target. “ In any case ** 
says Hiler “the girdle developed in to the breech-clout, kilt, trousers and 
skirt in one direction and the sword-belt and cuirass, in the other We 
have already shown that the girdle in the Nagarjunakopda bas-reliefs has 
appearance more as a part of dress than as a separate ornament, and even 
in cases where it appears as a separate ornament of the waist it serves another 
purpose also, namely of holding the waist-cloth or the lahgotis firmly to the 
waist. The decorated langotis of our sculptures which occur in some instances 
without any further support deserve special attention because they serve both 
the purposes of clothing and ornamentation. Also we have seen that in a few 
instances the kamara-handha serves the purpose of holding the sword. 

The idea of strength as inherent in the girdle is possibly indicated by 
those instances in our sculptures where we fmd the uttariya or a scarf tied 
round the waist. The practice of wearing tight belts or sashes while per- 
forming tasks requiring physical effort is fairly common with the present day 
labourers. 

The VBrakaris of Mahara§tra tie their waist firmly with their updvarana 
or uttanya whea they* have to walk a distance of many miles with the 
pdlakhi procession. Similarly in the Nagarjunakopda sculptures Chhanda, 
the groom, who is walking in front of Siddhartha's horse has tied a scarf 
round his waist and over the chapkan or tunic.^^e The barber Upali who is 
about to the shave the Sakya princes, also has a scarf round his waist.^^r 
Even a minister of King Sibi has tied his uttariya round his waist obviously 
to gain additional strength, for he is holding a huge balance with which he 
has to weigh the flesh of the king’s thigh.^^s Sq is not altogether impossible 
that the idea of strength as inherent in the girdle finds expression in our 
sculptures too, as the instances cited would show. 

Ear and nose ornaments have no connection with clothing. Moreover 
there is nothing particular about those depicted in our sculptures. Though 
a few varieties of the ear-ornament are found in them there is no clue to 
be found by which we can arrive at their individual significance. Since nearly 


22* Thurston, op. cit., IV. p. 217. 226 op. dt., p. 133. 

220 Longhurst, dt., pi. xxviii (c). 227 pj ^xxiv (b). 

228 Ibid., pi. xlii (a). 
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all the figures, male and female, are shown wearing ear-ornaments, there 
seems to have been no special symbolic value to this ornament as it has with 
the Lambadi women. Among them the ear-ornament is worn only by matrons 
to distinguish them from widows and unmarried girls.^^^ The existence of 
a nose-ornament in our sculptures is extremely doubtful. 

Arm and leg ornaments are more purely decorative in character and less 
connected with clothing than the frontal necklace and the girdle. As regards 
bangles or kankams an interesting custom is found with the Lambadi women. 
Like some of the female figures of our sculptures the Lambadi women also 
wear piles of bangles. This practice has a social value behind it. Unmarried 
Lambadi women and girls wear these bangles between the elbow and the 
wrist, while married women wear them between the elbow and the shoulder.^^o 
Some of the female figures of Nag;arjunakooda wear piles of bangles both on 
the forearm and the biceps thus probably indicating that there was no such 
custom among them. 

Some forms of the wristlet have a certain utilitarian as well as an aesthetic 
value. The broad and beaded praka^havdaya of our sculptures perhaps 
indicates its use for obtaining additional strength at the wrist by compression. 
Also the practice of wearing two or three wristlets in the case of males and 
a pile of bangles in the case of females may have originated in the idea of 
providing protection for the wrist 


Thxjrston, ap , dt ., IV. p. 217. 


*30 Ibid ., p. 217. 
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SOME IMPORTANT PERSONALITIES OF BAGHDAD* 

(DURING THE LATTER HALF OF THE 4TH AND THE EARLIER 
QUARTER OF THE 5TH CENTURIES OF ISLAM) 

By 

C H. Shaikh. 

II. Men of Learning and Sciences. 

For the sake of convenience we propose to divide persons belonging to 
this group in the following sub-groups 

(i) Grammarians and philologists. 

(ii) Historians and biographers. 

(iii) Theologians, jurists and traditionists. 

(iv) Poets, scientists and other men of letters. 

(i) Grammarians and philologists. 

Among the grammarians of the period under consideration mention must 
first be made of Abu Said al-Hasan b. ‘ Abdi ‘llah b. al-Marzuban as-Sirafi. 
His father was a Zoroastrian named Bahzad, but his son seems to have given 
him the name of ‘Abdu 'llah. Abu Said was bom before the year 290/903 
in the small hamlet of Siraf on the Persian Gulf. He became the pupil 
of the famous Ibn Duraid (author of the poern d-Maq^ura and the well- 
known philological work Jamharatu *l-Arab)y Mubraman, Abu Bekr 
b. al-Mujahid, Ibnu’s-Sarraj, Abu Bekr b. Ziyad and Muhammad b. 
Abi '1-Azhar in the various branches of learning then prsiptised.^^^ It is 
said that he had leanings towards the doctrines of the Mulazilites, but this 
is not apparent from his works that have come down to us. As-Sirafi lived 
in Eastern Baghdad at which he acted on various occasions as a Deputy 
of the chief judge Ibn Ma'ruf.^^^ jt was one of his routine tasks to write 
ait: least ten pages daily and sell them ; he would not accept a gift or present 
from friends and admirers owing to piety. He was highly respected during 
his life-time ; the Samanid ruler. Nub b. Nasr considered him a great Imam 
in Law and addressed him a letter containing more than four hundred ques* 
tions, the answers to which he desired Siififi to send him ; the Dailemite prince 
called him “Siaykbu 1-Islam while other titles were poured on him by 
other contemporary rulers as well. 


* Continued fr<ra Bull. D. C. R. /., i. 227. 

Ta'n^ Baghdad, vii, 341-342 (3863); Krenkow, Emy. of Islam, iv, 

414-415. 

Ibid. For Ibn Ma'ruf see supra pp. 219-20. 

Krenkow, loc, ck. 
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Abu Said is credited with the authorship of more than ten works by his 
biographers,^^® and Professor Krenkow has discussed most of them in his 
article on him in the Ency, of Islam, iv, 414-5. We need not discuss these 
works here ; it may, however, be pointed out that his “ Commeniary on the 
‘ Book ’ of Sibumaih ’* was printed at Cairo in 1317 a.h. and that Jahn 
used it for the translation of the Book'' (Berlin, 1894), His incomplete 
work “ aUIqnd' ” was completed by his son Abu Mubammad Yusuf who 
claimed that his father’s work had rendered the study of Arabic Grammar 
extremely easy. Among his pupils the famous Ibn IQialawaih was one. 
Abu Sa id died in 368/978 and was buried in the ^aizurdn cemetery of 
Baghdad.^®® 

His son the above-named Abu Muhammad Yusuf was born in 330/950 
and continued the family tradition after the death of his father. In the 
beginning of his career he was engaged in the profession of a grocer, but an 
incident^®^ in his father’s life-time enraged him so much that he instantly 
sold his shop and occupied himself in the study of grammar, philology and 
literature under his father whose chair he later on occupied, and so versatile 
did he become in this branch that Ibn IQialiikan^®^ could not detect any differ- 
ence either in the matter or in the styles of his father and Abu Mubmmad, 
in that portion of “ al-Iqnd' " which, as said before, was completed by the 
latter. Abu Muhammad did not, however, enjoy the fame and respect that 
his father enjoyed, although he has written a number of books on the subject, 
viz. grammar. The following three are his works : — 

(i) A Commentary on the verses quoted in the "'Book" of Sabuwaih ; 

(ii) A Commentary on the verses quoted in the “ Uld^u 'UMantiq " of 
Ibn Sikldt ; and 

(iii) A Cq^me^tary on the verses quoted in the *'Ghanbu'l-Musannaf'' 
of Abu ‘Ubaid al-Qasim b. Sallam. 


17® e.g. Ibn Nadim, Fikrist (ed. Fliigel), 62 ; Anbiri, Nuzhatu 'l-Alibbd, 379 ; 
Yaqut, Ir^d, iii, 84-125 ; Suyuti, Bughyatu 'l-Wu!dt, 221, Jawdhiru 'UMu4Va (ed. 
I^jl’derabad, Deccan), i, 196; Ibn Hajar, Lisdnu ’l-Mizdn, ii, 218; etc. 

ISO Ta*ri^ Baghdad, vi. 342. 

The incident may be described briefly thus : — 

While teaching Ibn Sikldt’s I sldhu 'UMamtiq" Abu Sa'id happened to read 
Humaid b. Ihaur with a kasra 

At l^pU Uj j wJmJ - Ujl^Ul ot i J ’’ 
by taking in the sense of of the stuctots, viz., ‘ Abdu ’a-Salam 

al-Mi§ri, the Keeper of the Baghdad Library, objected to such reading on the ground 
of the context and said that it should be read with a Raf'a. Abu Said admitted 
his own mistake but his son Abu Muhammad, who was also present, got so enraged 
that he quitted the hall in an angry mood, sold his grocer’s shop and engaged him- 
self in the study of grammar. 

Ibn Kh allikan. Wafaydt (Tr. De Slane), i, 377-79. 

Suyuti, Bughyatu 'l-Wu*dt, 322. 

Loc. cit., iv, 406. 
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Abu Muhammad died in 385/995 at Baghdad : ash-Siaiifu 'r-Radi^®* has 
an elegy on him. 

Another grammarian of note was the abovementioned Ibn j^alawaih^®^ 
who was a pupil of the above Abu Said as-Sirlafl. He was a native of Hamdto 
and came to Baghdad while he was still a boy. He frequented the assemblies 
of the learned people of the time among whom Ibnu ’1-Muj^id, Abu Bakr 
al-Anbari and Ibn Duraid were the foremost. After learning the Qur’an from 
Sjrafl^®^ he went to Aleppo to the court of the Hamdanids who treated him* 
very respectfully ; here he had some “ Mv;m;;aras ” with ahMutanabbP®^ who 
began to admire him the more. Ibn Khalawaih was also somewhat of a 
poet ; Xhaalibi^^” gives some verses of his composition. He is the author 
of the following works^^^ : — 

(i) Kitdb Laisa'' (which, according to Ibn JQiallikan, is a proof posi- 
tive of his erudition. See, op. cit., i, 457). 

(ii) "'oI-aV' divided into twenty-five sorts; 

(hi) KifdbuH-l^tiqdq"' (Book of Derivation) ; 

(iv) Kitdhu 'l-Jumal fi 'n-Nahw** which gives parsing of thirty 
Suras from the Qur’an ; 

(v) '' Commentary ” on the Maq^ura of Ibn Duraid ; and 

(vi) a work containing descriptive pieces on Lion, etc. etc. Ibn Khalai- 
waih died at Aleppo in 370/980-1. 

Another grammarian of note is Abu ‘Ali al-IJasan b. Ahmad b. ‘Abdi 
*\ Ghaffar al-F'arsi who was bom' in 288/901 at Fasa (whence he is also called 
al-Fasawi), a town in the province of Fars. He was a distinguished pupil of 
the above named Mubramian (Abu Bekr) and even during the latter’s life- 
time was recognised as the leading authority on grammar. In 307/917 he 
came to Baghdad and delivered lectures on philology. A band of worthy 
pupils soon gathered round him, while his fame travelled far and wide. He 
was consequently invited by Saifu ’d-Dawla to his court at Aleppo where he 
got amplf scope to manifest his erudition. MutanabbI, the poet-laureate of 
Saifu ’d-Dawla, derived much benefit from Abu ‘All’s learning and company. 
But the latter soon grew tired of Aleppo and returned to Fars where ‘Adudu 
’d-Dawla received him warmly. Several stories about the learned discussions of 
Abu ‘All during this period are recorded, while the story of the “ Exceptive 
Particle ” has been mentioned by almost all the biographical works. So 

highly did ‘Acjudu 'd-Dawla honour him that he would openly say : “ I am 
the slave of Abu ‘All in grammar At the Buwaihid court Abu ‘Ali 
composed several books and dedicated them to ‘Agludu ’d-Dawla. Ibn lOialli- 
kari^^i gives a very long list of his works, of which the most important are : — 


184 Dlwdn (ed. Beirut), i, 490. 

His full name was Abu ‘Abdi ’lliah al-Iiusain b. A^unad lOialawaih. 

1^8 Ibn Khallikan, op. dt., i, 456. ist Ibn Khallikan, op. cit., i, 456. 

Yatlma, (Cairo, 1934), i, 88. i89 ibn. KhalUkan, op. cit. 

Ibid., i, 380 i9i Ibid., 381, 
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( i ) Kitabu 'i-Ta4hkira, 

(ii) Kitabu 'l-Awmnili *UM€at ; 

(iii) Kitabu 'UI:fujja ftUQir&M; 

(iv) Kitabu 

Abu ‘Ali died on 17th Rabi‘ I, 377/987 (Ibn Nadim^^s wrongly says 
‘ before 370 ’ ) at Baghdad and was buried in the Shunizi ceimetery^®* beside 
the philosopher Abu Bakr Raa. 

We may close the account of grammarians and philologists with Abu’l- 
Fath 'Ufeman h. Jinni who was bom at Mou^il before 330/940. His father 
was the slave of Sulaiman b. Fahd al-Azdi and came from Greece^®®. Ibn 
Jinni learnt grammar from the above Abu ‘AIT, went to Mou$il and started 
giving instruction there in grammar. Once upon a time his master happened 
to pass through Mou§il where he found his former pupil teaching grammar ; 
he, therefore, requested Ibn Jinni to perfect himself before teaching others,^^ 
which suggestion Ibn Jinni most gladly took up. He came back to Abu ‘Ali 
and once again diligently applied himself to the study of grammar. After 
the death of his master Ibn Jinni occupied his chair. 

During his association with Abu ‘All, Ibn Jinni had occasion to visit 
the courts of Saifu 'd-Dawla and ‘Adudu ’d-Dawla ; at the former court he 
became acquainted with Mutanabbi on whose Ditv^ he wrote two Com- 
mentaries. Mutanabbi once said : “ Ibn Jinni is a person whose value many 
do not know”.^®^ Ibn Jinni was a great friend of the Sabian Abu Isl>aq 
Ibtahim b. Hilal, and the greatest ‘ Alawid poet asIi'Sharifu ’r-Radi,^^^® who 
wrote an elegy on his death which took place on Friday, 28th Salar, 392/1002. 

Of Ibn Jinni’s works Ylaqut gives a very exhaustive list ; Ibn IQiallikan, 
however, mentions only 21. His “ Kharis bas been printed at Cairo, 
while his treatisg on Jhe “ Principles of Inflection ” was translated into Latin 
by G. Hoberg. 

Ibn. Nadim, Fihrist (ed. Fliigel), 64, confines himself to the fdlowing 

(i) Kitabu 1-IIuija, 

(ii) Kita Abydti 'l-Vrdb — a Commentary on the verses cited in the AwdmUu 
*l-rrab ('Miaty\ 

(iii) Kitdb Shark Abydti 'l-i4dh — a Commentary on the (no. iv) noted above. 

(iv) Kitdb Masd’ili 1-Mu^alaba (called ** Ighjal*' by Ibn Khallikan ) and 

(v) the above-named * Awdmilu ’l-Mi^at. 

103 Ibid. 

10^ Ibn Khallikan, op. cit., 381. For the description and exact location of 
this famous celnetery, see le Strange : Baghddd during the ‘ Abdsid Caliphate, 
79, 161. 

The Stof ar-RadI has an elegy on his death, see his Dtwdn (ed. Beirut), i, 445. 

195 SuyutI, Bughvatu'l- Wu‘dt. 322. 

103 Yaqut, op. cit., v, 18. i®^ Ibid. 

198 Dtwdn, ii, 562. 

Ibn Jinni deemed it an honour to write a commentary on. one of the poems 
(printed in his Dtwdn, i, 378) of the Qiarif who thanked him for this unique 
favour in a poem addressed to Ibn Jinm, see Ibid., ii, 640. 
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(ii) Historims md biographers 

Among historians who flourished during the period under consideration, 
mention must first be made of Abu Isbiaq Ibrahim b. Hilial a)§-§tabi to whose 
notice Yaqut devotes a very large number of pages. He belonged to the 
ancient sect of the Fabians and was bom at Hari^^ in 313/925. His 
father Hill^ was by profession a physician and wanted him to carry on his 
own profession ; so he gave him training in medicine, mathematics and astro- 
nomy. So expert did he become in these sciences that he could make an 
astrolabe of the size of a dirham. He gave up, however, all these pursuits 
and became the secretary of the Wazir al-Muhallabi, under whose guidance 
he turned out to be an ideal “ datnr His marvellous style of letter writing 
soon attracted the attention of the Buwaihid prince Mu'izzu 'd-Dawla who 
gave him the chief Secretary’s post at his Diwanu ’Mnsha in 339/649. 

Notwithstanding his cordial relations with most of the Muslims of the 
period, Sabi chose to remain a staunch adherent of his old religion ; when 
‘Izzu ’d-Dawla offered him the Wizdrat on condition that $abl accepted Islam, 
the latter blankly refused. It was one of his habits, however, to fast during 
the month of Ramadan, — perhaps due to consideration for his Muslim friends, 
or, as has been suggested,^®^ due to the fact that fasting was enjoined on 
the followers of the Sabian sect, as a part of their religious duty. His knowl- 
edge of the Qur’i^' was, indeed, extraordinary. Qn various occasions he was 
appointed governor of different provinces where poets praised him and friends 
gathered round him. He would send his own poetic composition^^*^ to the 
3^ib Ismail b. ‘Abbad who admired him above others, and said that of the 
four great writers of letters Sabi was one.^®^ 

After the death of Muizzu ’d-Dawla in 356/967, ‘Izzu ’d-Dawla, his suc- 
cessor, retained v^abl in his former post, but now began the real misfortune of 
the latter. A letter composed by him at the command of his master brought 
Sabi in the bad books of ‘Adudu ’d-Dawla. He was, o? course, safe as long 
as 'Izzu 'd-Dawla lived, but after the latter’s death Sabi was arrested in 367/ 
978 and had to remain in prison for three years. At last the Buwaihid prince 
agreed to liberate Sabi on the latter’s agreeing to compile under the prince’s 
supervision, the history of the Buwaihid Dynasty. Sabi, therefore, composed 
what he called “ a pack of lies ”,202 and named it the “ Kitiabu ’t-Taj ”203 now . 
mostly lost. On his release from prison in 371/981-2, Sabi retired from 
public life. He died on the 12th of giawwal, 384/994 and was buried in 
the Shunizi cemetery at Ba^dad.^®* 


199 Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, i, 302-7, where an account of the sect is given ; 
also Krenkow, Ency. of Islam, iv, 19-21. 

200 IJa'aiibi, Yattma (Cairo, 1934), ii, 250. 

201 Ibid., 223. 202 221. 

203 Krenkow, Ency. of Islam, iv, 30, gives the exact locations of the extracts 
from the Kitdbu *t-Tdj, which have come down to us. 

20 ^ The poet lamented S^i’s death in two tmque (as 

Iha*§libi terms them) elegies, (see his Diwan, ii, 571, 975), in spite of the re^ 
proaches and rebukes of friends and relations. 
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Of SabFs works (i) beyond a few extracts that are preserved in contem- 
porary records, the Kit^bu 't-Tdj is mostly lost ; 

(ii) Official Letters have been printed, and form an important source of 
historical information ; 

(iii) History of his own Family, also lost ; 

(iv) Poems are to be found in various works and it is desirable that 
they be collected and printed separately ; and 

(v) Private Letters of which Ibn Nadim^”"* speaks in his fihrist. 

Looking at Sabi from the literary point of view, it can be asserted with> 

out fear of contradiction that he stands as a “ model ” of mun^ts or dablrs 
whose qualifications the author of the Qtahdr Maqdla,^^^^ mentions in detail. 
A bom poet whose utterance is marked by genuine feeling, §abi displays to 
the utmost the gift of individuality which is so much lacking in others. 

His grandson Hilal b. al-Muhassin (born in 399/1009) is another cele- 
brated historian of the period. He was the Secretary of the Wazir Fakhru- 
’1-Mulk,207 and is the accepted author of no less than nine works. The follow- 
ing are some of his important works : — 

(i) **Ta'rikh '* — a continuation of the history of his father-in-law, 
Ihabit, b. Sinian — contains the events of the years 360-447 a.h. Of this the 
fragment edited by the late Mr. H. F. Amedroz, contains the events of the 
years 389-393 only ; 

(ii) Kitdbu'l-Wuzard*' — a continuation of the works of a?-Suli and 
aj-Ja^iyari, — ^has been preserved for us only in part, viz. the beginning, while 
lives of some of the most important wazirs are lost. Professor Krenkow^^^* 
has detected the existence of some later portion of this work cited under 

Kifdb *ul A*ydn wa'l-Amthll” by Ibn ?afir in his Baddi'u 'l~BaddHh'\ 
Hilal died in 448/1058-9. 

Another historian of repute is the celebrated Miskawaih whose “ Tajd- 
ribu 'l-Umam'* (Experiences of Nations) has been published with an English 
translation and forms part of the “ Eclipse of the ‘ Abbdsid Caliphate by the 
late Mr. H. F. Amedroz and Professor D. S. Margoliouth. Miskawaih was a 
student of fcibaris chronicles, and upto his own times, his main authorities 
are the Annals of that great historian and the History of Thabit b. Sinan. 
The materials for his own times are supplied to him by al-Muhallabi^^^® g^d 
Abu ’1-Fatb Ibnu 'l-‘Amid,2^® the Wazirs of Mu'izzu ’d-Dawla and Ruknu 
'd-I>awla respectively. He himself was in the service of ‘Adudu ’d-Dawla 
and his son Bahjau 'd-Dawla, while certain anecdotes bring him in 
closer contact with Ibn 'Abbad. His full life is given by Prof. Margoliouth.'-*^^ 


20® ed. Qazwini, p. 13. 


205 ed. Fliigel, p. 134. 

207 See Bull D. C. R, L, i, 77-8, 205. 

208 Eftcy. of Islam, iv, 21. 

2w> For his life see Zettersteen, Ency, of Islam, iii, 641. 

210, For his life see Yaqut, Irsb^, v. 347-375 ; Ibn Kliallikan, Wafaydt (tr. 
De Slane), iii, 262-66. 

21^ Eclipse of the Abbdsid Caliphate, Vol. i, Introduction. 
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Ylaqiit attributes to his authorship no less than nine works of which the 
following are important : — 

(i) “ Tajaribu 7 Umam ” abovementioned ; 

(ii) “ Tahdbtbu 'UAMaq (also called “ Tarithu 7-‘Ad«f”) printed at 
Cairo in 1317 a.h. ; 

(iii) aUFawzu printed at Beirut in 1319 a.h. Miskawaih 

is also the author of some verses which were greatly admired by the above- 
named Ibnu ’l-*AmId. He died in 421/1030 according to IJajji Khalifa. 

We close the account of the historians with al-Muljassin b. ‘ Ali at-Tanu- 
khi who was bom at Bai§ra about the year 329/938 and died at Baghdad in 
384/994. 

He started his career humbly but soon rose to the post of a deputy 

QaicJJ, and later on to the Qadlship of various cities in Persia and Meso- 
potamia. 

Of his three works that have survived, one is a Collectim of Sayings ” 
attributed to Aristotle and some other persons of importance ; another, per- 
haps the best known, is “ Deliverance after Stress,** while the largest of his 
works, “ The Cud of Table-Talk ** in eleven volumes of which only two have 
been so far discovered, took him twenty years to compose (i.e. 360-380 a.h.). 

(iii) Theologians, Jurists mid Traditionists, 

Before we actually give notices of some of the theologians and traditionists 
that flourished during this period, it should be pointed out that one of the 
‘ Abbasid caliphs, viz. al-Qadir bi’lllah was himself a great theologian and 
composed a few treatises on theology .^^2 jjjs regime was noted for the perse- 
cution of all the heretics, especially the Mu'tazilites. But as his power did 
not extend beyond the capital, and as he was more or less under the thumb 
of the Buwaihids, who were Sii'as, he could not check the spread of free- 
thought in the empire ; consequently there flourished during this time that 
noble brotherhood known as the ** IkhwanusSafa'" (or Brethren of Purity) 
which had a tremendous effect on the theological and literary product of the 
period. 

Among the Shi‘a theologians and divines must be mentioned the three 
Sharifs, Abu TMiir al-Husain b. Mubammad al-‘Alawi al-Musawi and his 
illustrious sons ar-RacJI and al-Murta<Ja. Abu Jahir^^^ was more important 
from the political point of view : He was the Naqib for the T^ibids, chief 
judge of the court of Ma?alim and the leader of the pilgrim caravan. It 
was he who was appointed to be the chief judge of Baghdad, but the Caliph 
al-Qadir bi’llah objected to his appointment®^^ as he was a ghi'a. He has 


212 Zetterst^en, Ency. of Isldm^ ii, 608. 

His Kunya in the Eclipse of the Ahbdsid Caliphate happens to be “ Abu 
Ahmad'*, while Krenkow, Ency. of Islam, iv, 329, puts it as “ Abu fdhir **. It may 
be pointed out that he is often called as ** af-T^hir'^*, possibly denoting his noble 
descent from the Prophet (cf. the phrase. His career is fully given 

in the Eclipse, see Index, p. 61. 

25^ I>a’udi, ‘Umdatu't-Tdlib, 180, 
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produced a number of theological treatises. He died on Saturday the 14th 
of Jumiada I. 400/1010 at the age of 97, and was buried in his own house. 
His remains were, however, removed later on to KerbaE®^'^ 

His elder son the Sharif al-Murtada ‘ Aamu’l-Hudla Abu’l-Qasim ‘All 
J^u’l-Manaqib was bom in 355/966. That he was extremely learned in all 
the branches of learning then known is maintained by all the biographers. 
He was also a great “ adib and is credited with a Dlwan^^^ of poems con- 
taining more than 10,000 verses, unfortunately now lost. He was a keen 
collector of books and his library contained 18,000 volumes ; according to 
al-YafiVi? contained 110,000 volumes and according to ash-Sbaybani,^^® 
140,000, but nothing has come down to us of this huge collection. 

The Siarif al-MurtacJa succeeded to the posts of the Naqib of the Tali- 
bids, the chief judge of the court of Ma?alim and leader of the pilgrim 
caravan after the death of his younger brother ar-Ra(Ji who was preferred 
to 'him for these posts. Al-Murta(Ja does not seem to have enjoyed the same 
respect as his father and younger brother did, probably due to his greed*-^^® for 
wealth or due to his awful temper 

As a writer al-Murtadia was far more prolific than his father or even 
his brother. Yaqut and others have furnished us with a detailed list of his 
works of which only few have come down to us. Some of his works are, 
again, wrongly attributed to his brother ar-Ra<Ji.22i Among his works the 
following are important : — 

(^) Qhuraru*l-FawSid waduraru'l-QaB*id*\ finished on the 22nd 
Jumiada I, 413/Aug. 20, 1022, has the merit of being his principal work on 
/idab ”, and is devoted to a detailed discussion of some of the verses of the 
Quri^ with exhaustive notes from traditions and philological intricacies and 
extensive references to poets. It is divided into 80 Majdlis (lith. Tihan, 
1273 ; printed alto atf Cairo as the ” KitdbuH-Amdli ”). 

(ii) “ Kiiabu'sh~§fidfi — a defence of the I mdmate'" of the “ TweU 

vers ”, printed in one volume with T^sa’s “ TaJMhisu Tihran, 1303 

A.H. 

(iii) **Irsl0du 'h*Awdmm** in a collected volume, Tihr.^, 1304 A.H. 

(iv) **Adh-Dharia ita UsuWsii-Shctria Br. Mus. Manuscript, Or. 5581 ; 

2^® Racji, Diwan, ii, 376. See the superscription to this elegy. 

sa'fi Yaqut, loc, cit,, v, 173 ; Da’udi, loc. cit., 182. 

21'^ Quoted in Da'udi, loc, cit„ 182. 218 

218 Al-Murta<Ja had amassed great wealth while his income was more than 
14,000 dinars per annum. 

For his greed see the story that conspired between the Wazir al-Muhallabi and 
the two brothers Murtatja and Radi> quoted in Da'udI, he. cit., 184-5. 

220 Al-Murta<Ja was very strict to his friends and acquaintances. See the 
treatment he meted out to Abu’ l-*Ala al-Ma‘arri, Ibid., 181 as also Yaqut, loc. cit., 
V, 176, where al-MurtaiJa lodges a complaint against the Public Auctioneer. 

221 Brockelmann, article in the Ency. of Islam, iii, 736, where he proves which 
of Murtai^’s works are wrongly attributed to his brother Radi. 
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(v) '' cd-Masffilu 'n-Nd$nya'' in the collected volume ** al-Jawami'u- 
H-Fiqhlya Tihr'M, 1276 ; 

(vi) dealing with the differences that exist between the 
gii a and the other sects of Islam, lithographed at Bombay in 1315 a.h. ; 

(vii) ‘‘ a^-Shihab fi'sh-Shayb wa 'sh^Shabab ", printed in a “ Majmu'a** 
at Stambul, as well as at Jinhiian, 1272 a.h. 

The Sharif ahMurtacJa died on the 15th of Rabi‘ I, 436/1044. 

His brother who was also a theologian, was more of a poet and will be 
considered later among the poets etc. 

Another Shi‘a divine who deserves mention was Abu ‘Abdi’lliah Mu]:iam- 
mad b. an-Nu‘min known as ash-Shayldiu'MVIufid. He was the most learned 
Shi‘a theologian of the time ; the author of the “ Waft bi*l-Wofay^t ”^22 
him “chief of the rafi(fa'\ The twogiarifs, Radi and Murtada, learnt 
Sbi'a fiQb from him. He died at Karld3 413/1023. 

Among the Sunni theologians, Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Musia al-Kbaw 
rizmi was, according to the author of the Ta'rtkh Baghdad the last great 
jaqih of the Hanafi School, and that he was matchless in giving legal deci- 
sions (“F^to«”).223 He was offered on various occasions the post of a judge 
but he refused. He taught theology and fiqh at Baghdad where he died 
in 403/1013. 

Turning to the traditionists, we now find that the task which the earlier 
“Seekers of Knowledge” (“Tullabu l-'Ilm”) undertook of collecting the 
traditions about the Prophet with a view to ascertaining what the exact 
sunna of the Prophet was, had been accomplished to some extent in the 
regime of the earlier * Abbasids ; but flocks of such “ Tullabu T-‘Ilm ” from 
distant lands continued undertaking hazarduous journeys in quest of fresh 
material to Baghdad where great exponents of tradition delivered lectures 
on the subject. To those who attended their lectupes, Hiese doctors of 
tradition issued an ** Ijdza"" (Permit) to transmit on their authority. Among 
tliese the number of ladies was not negligible. In my article “ Some Lady 
traditionists of Baghdad ”, published in the Palms^ October, 1938, I have given 
brief accounts of some 20 of these ladies, mainly derived from the above- 
named Ta'rtM^ Baghdad. I will not therefore, say anything about them 
here, and content myself with two of the most important traditionists of the 
period. 

Abu’l-Hasan ad-Daruqatni is the most noteworthy traditionist of this 
period. His “ Sunan ”, though not as popular as the “ six $akih collections ” 
is yet freely consulted and cited by students of theology and tradition. Be- 
sides, he compiled a work in which he established the weakness of two hundred 
traditions to be found in Buklydrt and Muslim.'^^ Dlaruqatm died in 385/995. 

Among the Shi'a traditionists, Muhammad b. Ya'qub al-Kulaini (d. 328/ 
939) is the author of “ d-Kdfi'\ Another traditionist is Muhammad 


^ P. 116. 223 Ta^rt^ Baghdad, iii, 247 (1337). 

224 Goldziher, Muhamm. Studien, ii, 267 ; JunyoU, Ency. af Isidm, ii, 193, 
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b. ‘ Ali b. B&bawaih al-Qumml (d. 381/991), the author of “Man Id Yastah- 
4iruhu H-Faqih 

In addition to these two men mention must also be made of Muhammad 
at-Tusi (d. 459/1067) who is the celebrated author of Tahdhtbu *l-Ahkam'' 
and “ al-Istibm fi f'M ^l-Ahhbar 

(iv) Peets, scientists and other men of learning. 

Among the poets of the period we need not give any special notices of 
al-Mutanabbi and Abu 1-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri, firstly, because they are already 
well-known and secondly, because they were more or less connected with the 
Ilamdanid court at Aleppo. We must not, however, forget that these two 
masters of poetry exercised an incalculable influence on the poetry and the 
literary taste of the period. 

Less in importance but connected with BaghdM was Abu’l-Faraj ‘Abd’ul- 
W^id commonly known as al Babbaghd, so called because of fluent tongue. 
He started his poetic career at the court of Saifu’d-Dawla after whose death 
he came over to Baghdad, and was probably admitted to the court of 
‘ Adudu 'd-Dawla, for, in his Yatlma, iii. 3. Tha'alibi gives verses from a 
q aside which aims at praising Sabur b. Ardshir, one of the Wazirs of the 
Buwaihids. Babbagha died in 398/1008. In addition to a diwdn of poems, 
Babbagha is the author of a collection of Letters of which Tha*alibi cites 
some in his Yatima, i, 209-14. P. Wolff published at Leipzig in 1838 the 
life of the poet with selections from his poetry and part of his correspondence 
with Sabi. 

Another poet of note was Abu ‘Abdi'llah al-Husain b. Abmad b. Muham- 
mad known as Ibnu ’1-Hajjaj whom JJia'alibi praises beyond proportion and 
devotes more than fifty pages to the selection of his F)oems in his Yatima^ iii, 
25-88. Ibnu’l-Hajjaj was a native of Baghdad and belonged to a family of 
distinguished ofiicers; while he himself was trained in secretarial work by the 
Sabian Abu Isbaq Ibrahim b. Hilal.’^^^ The power of poetic utterance that 
was latent in him soon manifested itself and he realised that eulogising nobles 
and princes was more lucrative than his original calling of a Kdtib. This 
brought him in contact with Wazirs like Sabur b. Ardshir and S^ib Ismail b. 
‘Abbad, and princes like Tzzu 'd-Dawla, ‘Adudu 'd-Dawla and Bahau 'd- 
Dawla. The Egyptian monarch is reported to have given him 1000 dinars to 
shut his mouth from uttering a satire on him while some authorities^-^ go 
so far as to say that his entire wealth was acquired by blackmail of this sort. 

Tzzu 'd-Dawla appointed him to the post of the Censor of Public Morals 
(Muhtasib), but he seems to have been found incompetent and was con- 
sequently removed from the post.^^s 

His diwdn filled, we are told, more than ten volumes most of which 
was obscene poetry. His friend, the poet ash*Sharifu 'r-Radi, naade a selec- 

22S. Eclipse, iii, 304. 

22 « Prof. Margoliouth, article in the Ency. af Islam, ii, 381. 

Ibid. 228 ibn Shallikan, op. cit., i, 448. 
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tion of less obscene poems ; another selection, by no means free from obs- 
cenity, made by one Hibatu 'llah al-U^tarliabl, is preserved in the Paris 
MS. 5913 which also has a prefatory note from the pen of the famous gram- 
marian Ibnu 1-Kha shsh ab. 

While on his way to Baghdad, Ibnu T-lJajjaj died at Nil in 391/1001. 
According to his will he was buried beside the Imam Musa b. Ja‘far and the 
words 4^1 jS were engraved on his tomb.^^'^ Radi has an 

elegy on his death. ^ so 

Another poet to be mentioned was Abu Said ar-Rustumi. He was 
highly admired by that great patron and critic of poetry, Ibn ‘Abbad, who is 
reported to have called him “ the best poet produced by Isfahan Rustumi 
abandoned poetry and its composition owing to indisposition or piety, in the 
latter portion of his life. Some of his fine poems are preserved in the 
Yatlmatu*d-Dahr of Tha'alibi a small portion of one of his letters is also 
to be found in the book mentioned. I could not succeed in finding the dates 
of his birth as well as death. 

We now turn to Sallami who has been considered the “ greatest poet 
produced by ‘ Irlaq.”^^'^ He started composing poems when he was hardly 
ten. His admission into the circle of great poets like Abu ‘U^man al- 
IQjalidi, Abu ’1-Faraj al-Babbagha and others at Mouii?il, was a definite recog- 
nition of his poetical talent, while the letter^^^ of introduction which the S^ib 
Ismail Ibn ‘Abbad gave him to Abu1-Qasim ‘Abdu1-‘Aziz b. Yusuf al-Hakkar, 
wazir of the Buwaihid ‘Adudu 'd-Dawla, is the finest tribute to his poetic 
talent. Sallami eulogised the important nobles and prominent wazirs of the 
time and died in 393/1003. He was a favourite of Ibn ‘Abbad and 'Adudu ’d- 
Dawla. 

The next poet to be mentioned was Ibn Nubata Abu Na!§r ‘ Abdu1-‘ Aziz 
b. ‘Umar as-Sa‘di (not the court-preacher of Saifu 'd-Dawla). Born in 
327 A.H., he travelled a good deal ; then he came to the* Wazir Ibnu 1-Amid 
whom he eulogised in the best of his compositions. The Wazir's death sent 
him to the patronage of the Hamd,^id Saifu ‘d-Dawala. He could not remain 
at the Hamdhnid court for a long time as he was invited by Fakbru 1-Mulk, 
the Wazir of the Buwaihids. Ibn Nub§ta has been claimed by some to be 
one of the great poets of his time with this fault that he boasts too much.^^^ 
In addition to a Dlwdn of poems, Ibn Nubata is also the author of a collec- 
tion of Tha'alibi who was his contemporary, declares him 

to be an excellent poet and a charming friend. Ibn Nubata died at Baghdad 

^2® Ibid., ^}mdjv3rdtu*d^^ iii, 136. 

^30 This elegy is printed in his Dlw^ (ed Beirut), ii, 862-64. 

281 Tha*alibi, op. cit. (ed. Cairo, 1934), iii, 272. 

232 p. 273. 233 Tha‘ilibi, Yatima, ii, 364. 

234 This letter is preserved in Ibid. (Cairo, 1934), ii, 370, as also in Ibn 
gjialUkin, op. cit., iii, 112-13. 

235 Ta*fm Baghdad, x, 466 (5641). 

236 Th alibi, al-Muntabal, annotated by Abu Ahmad ‘Ali in al-Muntakhal, 
p. 331. 

23T Yatima, ii, 349-50. 
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in 405/1015. the Dailemite has an elegy on his death. 

Among the greatest.of the poets of the period is ash-9iarif u 'r-Radi who 
is unanimously declared to be the greatest of the ‘ Alawi poets ” while some 
consider him the greatest poet among the Quraish. In my monograph 
entitled “ The Greatest *Alawid Poet ”239 j ^ave dealt at length with his life, 
times and works, and need not repeat the matter here. The giarif died 
on Sunday, Mubamim 6, 406 A.H./June 26, 1015 a.d. 

His pupil the Dailemite Mihyar b. Marzawaih attained fame as a great 
poet during the ^arif's life-time. In a paper^^o sent for reading at the 10th 
Oriental Conference held at Tirupati, I have attempted a brief life-sketch 
of the poet and have shown The Historical value of his Poems We might 
have some idea of his poetry if we note that even in our days the word 
Mihydrl means poetic.^^i Mihyar died at Baghdad in 428/1037-8. 

Having so far considered the poets of the time we now turn to some other 
men of learning who deserve notice. Among these, Abu 'l-Uasan Abmad b. 
‘All Albatti was the secretary of the Caliph al-Qadir and a man of ency- 
clopaedic learning. He composed poems occasionally and led a very pious 
life. Yaqut242 gives details of his early life when he would wear “ f miasm ” 
and attend lectures of the great exponents of Tradition and Qur’an. The 
Wa^r al-Maghribi once remarked : “ Albatti is a man of varied learning 
and did not handle any subject but waxed eloquent in it.”^* 

On his appointment to the secretaryship of al-Qadir bi’llah, Albatti also 
got admission into the court of Bah§u ’d-Dawla where his witticism and 
ready-replies endeared him to all ; and so popular did he become that without 
him the company would seem dull and lifeless. Courtiers vied with each 
other in extending patronage to him : finally he attached himself to the 
Wazlr Fakhru 1;Mulk, whose favours, we are told, made him brighter still. 
A number of witty stories are told about him during this period.^^* 

In the latter part of his career Albatti gave up composing poems and 
busied himself in trivialities. Besides a dtumi of poems he is the author of 

(i) “ Kitdbu "TFakhri 

(ii) Kimu %Qddinr 

(iii) ** Kitdbu 

Albatti died on Monday, gia‘b^ 21, 405 A.H./1015 a.d. His friend the poet 
Ra(JI*^3 wrote an el^ on his death. 


'238 Diwdn, iii, 64. 

239 I hope to publish it within the near future. 

240 The title of this Paper is “ The Historical Value of the Poems of Mihyar, 
the Dailemite” 

I am indebted for this to my own tutor, the late Professor D. S. MargoH- 

outh. 

i, 233. «« Ibid., 233-4. 

24* Ibid., 233-41. 2 *® DiwSn, i, 138. 
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The account we have so far given of poets and writers would indeed be 
faulty, if mention is not made of that great inventor of Mnqdmat '' liter- 
ature, Badi ‘uz-Zaman al IJamdam^^^ (d. 398/1008). We need not attempt 
his life-sketch, as he is already too well-known. But we must point out that his 
introduction of this variety in Arabic literature is the earliest form of drama 
which has come to occupy a prominent place in modem times, due to the 
western contact. 


For the various connotations of this term, and a detailed account of the 
origin and development of Maqamat literature, see Brockexmann’s article m the 
Ency. of Islam, iii, 161-164. 

por his life-sketdi, see Margojiouth, Ency. of Islam, ii, 242-43. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON TAKKI 

By 

M. A. Mehendale 

Dr. S. M. Katre was kind enough to point out to me a very small 
Ka^avaka from Harivamsapurma which, according to its author, is written 
in Dhakka-bhasa. The Kadavaka occurs in the 103rd Saihdhi of the Purma. 
The passage is a very small one consisting of barely nine lines and is full of 
proper names of Yadavas. Hence the passage does not afford to us any 
great opportunity to study the dialect in which it is written. 

We find the following vowels in this dialect : at, d, i, z, u, e and o. The 
consonants in their initial position are generally preserved. In the tnedial 
position they are either preserved or lost. There are some cases in which the 
loss of occlusion in medial aspirates is found. At times the medial surds are 
sonantised. The laws of palatalisation and cerebralisation are also at work. 
There is not a single dental n in the whole Ka^Javaka ; everywhere it is cere- 
bralised into n. The liquid r is never changed to L In this respect the 
present dialect at once differs from the TakkI found in Mjcchakatika, There 
is also one more salient aspect in which the present dialect is at variance 
with the one in Mrcchakatika. In the dialect of this Kadavaka all the three 
sibilants s, s, are reduced to the single dental sibilant s. In this respect this 
dialect is not in conformity with the European and Syrian Romani where 
we find two sibilants s and s as in the T^kki of Mfcchakatika. 

There is nothing very particular to be noted in Morphology. The nom. 
sg. of mas. nouQ 3 in^-a ends in -u. The masculine nouns in 4 and -w are 
brought over to the -a type so that in the gen. sg. of all these nouns we 
get the termination -ssa. In a solitary case we find the termination -him for 
the gen. sg. instead of -ssa, e.g. Subhdttu-him. Markandeya while describing 
the characteristics of T-akki gives -ham and -hum as the optional termina- 
tions for the gen. plu. He is silent as regards the terminations for gen. sg. 
We do not find this termination -him in Takki of Mfcchakatika either. 

As regards conjugation we get only a few forms of the present indicative, 
e.g. bhavadi, sdhai etc. 

Below is given a complete index of all the words occurring in the Kada- 
vaka. The references are given to the page number and the line number in 
the Apabhramsapdthdvalh edited by M. C. Modi. 

Ajjumdaf^a-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.140, Sk. Anmdana-. 

Kisamajjhtiddesantema-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.142, Sk. K 7 §amadhyodde§- 
dntahpura-. 

Kusumasara-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.137, Sk. Kusumasora-, 

Kesava-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.136, Sk. Keiava-, 

Jaut 7 >asida-, gen. sg. -ssc, 65.137, Sk, Yammdsrita-, 
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jaga^, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.139, Sk. jagaU. 

Jar a-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.138, Sk. Jara-. Mr. Modi thinks that this is 
equivalent to Sk. jaratalj,. I think it is only a proper name. 
jema jema, 65,135, Sk. yathd yathd, 
na, occurs very often, Sk. na. 

Nanda-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.140, Sk. Nando-. 

IJandana-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.137, Sk. Nandana-. 
to-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.141, Sk. tad-, 
titti, nom. sg. 65.136, Sk. trptih. 
tema tema, 65.135, Sk. tathd tathd. 

Divdyana-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.137, Sk. Dvipayana- or Dvaipdyana-. 
Dun(}uhi-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.138, Sk. Dundubhi-. 

Devasena-, gen. sg. -s^a, 65.141, Sk. Devasena-. 

Paura-, gen. sg. -ssa, 66.143, Sk. Paura-. 

Paramesara-, nom. sg. -w, 65.135, Sk. Paramesvara-. 

Bhagadoh, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.139, Sk. Bhagada-. 

\Jbhava-, pres, third sg. -di, 65.142, Sk. \/bhu-. 

Bhdnu-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.139, Sk. Bhdnu-. 

Bhoya-y gen. sg. -ssOy 65.141, Sk. Bhoja-. 
mahdyana-y gen. sg. -ssa, 65.143, Sk. mahdjana-. 
risigana-y gen. sg. -ssOy 66.143, Sk. r^igana-. 

Samba-y gen. sg. -ssa, 66.138, Sk. Samba-, 
samy/bhava-y pres, third, sg. -diy 65.136, Sk. $am\/bhu-. 

Saccdi-y gen. sg. -ssa, 65.138, Sk. Sdtyaki-. 
sa4hdviya-y gen. sg. -ssa, 65.139, Sk. sraddhdpita-. 
sasimuddasaneura-y gen. sg. -ssa, 65.142, Sk. sa§asimudrdnupura-. 
sassudd^asira-y gen. sg. -ssa, 65.143, Sk. Svdsordhvasiras-. I follow Mr. 
Modi in the Sanskrit rendering. Chaya gives Sasvat- in place of 
svdsa-. 

sahayana-y nom. sg. 65.135, Sk. sabhdjana-. 

Sdranorfy gen. sg. -ssa, 65,140, Sk. Sdrana-. 

Sdra-y gen. sg. -ssa, 65.140, Sk. Sara-, 

yjsdha-y pres, third sg. -i, 65.135, for Sk. y/kath-. 

Sini-y gen. sg. -ssa, 65.138, Sk. Sint-, 

Stibhdriu-, gen. sg. -hithy 65.139, Sk. Subhdnu-. 
sutthuva-y gen sg. -ssa, 65.139, Sk. su^fbuka-. 
sc, gen. sg. third pers. pron., 65.137, Sk. tasya. 

sesiyasuyavayandmiyarasa-^ gen. sg. -ssa, 65.136, Sk. Se^tasrutovacond- 
mrtarasa-, 

Vharisijja-, present third sg. -i, 65.135, Sk. 
hu, 65.136, Sk. khalu, Pa. khu. 



THE SMUT A COUNTERPART OF THE GODANA 
CEREMONY^ 

By 

C. S. Venkateswaran. 

The Godam^ is one of the purificatory rites (Samshdras) conducive to 
longevity {dyusya) prescribed in the Grhya-sutras for a sacrificer or a boy 
entering adult life. The Grhya-sutras lay down the age of sixteen or eighteen 
for this ceremony. The mantras employed here are almost identical with 
those of the cuddkmmm. But, in the Goddna rite, not only is the head 
shaved, but also the beard, the hair on the body, and the nails are also 
pared.’^ The etymology of the word which means “ cutting of hair " (from go 
“ hair ” and \/dd to “ cut gives a clue to the nature of the rite ; but, this 
sense, in the opinion of some scholars,^ is only secondary being derived from 

^ Based on the suggestions of Dr. V. M. Apte in his article in Vol. Ill of 
the New Indian Antiquary, Nos. 2-7. 

2 A rite sSimilar to the Godana could be found in the Barashmm nu shaba of 
the Parsis. Originally a purificatory rite prescribed for a person defiled by the dead, 
it was later prescribed once at least at the lime of the Nu zudt at the age of fifteen 
when the young Parsi becomes a member of the community. It is a nine days' 
rite meant to wash away “the natural uncleanliness contracted in the maternal 
womb " and consists in the sprinkling of gomez over all the parts of the body with 
the recital of the fiend-smiting mantra, Yathd Ahu v air yd, 

3 We have a reference to the cutting of hair and paring of nails and their 
disposal with th^ uttA^ance of spells in the Vendlddd portion of the Avesta where 
the laws of purification are revealed to the Zarathustra by Ahura. The hair and 
nails, once they are separated from the body, become unclean and become weapons 
in the hands of the demon called Ahirman. He has to be exorcised by spells in 
the same way as he is from the bodies of the dead. They are withdrawn from his 
power by the recital of the Ahum Vairya (akin to the Gdyatri mantra) and by 
being deposited inside consecrated circles drawn around them as an intrenchment 
against the fiend. The Vendiddd (V. 21) lays especial emphasis on purity. Im- 
purity is described as the state of a person or thing possessed of the demon who 
can be expelled by purification. A phenomenon by which the bodily nature 5s 
altered, whether attended with danger to health or not, is viewed here as a work 
of the demon and it makes the perswi unclean in whom it working. Ahura Mazda, 
in answer to ZarathUvStra says that a man working when combing his hair or shaving 
it off or paring his nails, drops them without performing the requisite ceremonies, he 
does ai most deadly deed whereby he increases the baleful strength of the Daevas, 
The idea is emphasized in the Shdyast Ld Shdyast (ch. XII. 6). “The rule is this, 
that they should not leave a nail-paring unprayed over (andjsudak), for, if it be not 
prayed over (afsdnd) it turns into the arms and equipments of the Mazanan 
demons." 

^ MacDonell and Keith.— The Asvcddyana Grhya Sutra refers to the gift of 
cows at the end of the ceremony. 
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the gift of cows accompanying the ceremony of shaving the hair on the 
face. 

There seems hardly any likelihood of the Godana being a purely typical 
Gjhya ceremony. The Godma-mmtras, a few of them, at least, and the 
context wherein they are uttered, could be traced to the earlier srauta texts, 
especially the Tcdttinya and Vdjasaneyi Samhitus. 

The mantras, (1) dpa undantu varcase and (2) o^adhe trdyasvainam 
svadhlte mamam himsik, employed in the gfhya rite occur in these two Sam- 
hitds. The first mmtra occurs in the Tmttmya Samhitd (I. 2. 1. 1) in the 
chapter on sacrifice. The sacrificer, duly purified by a shave, has to enter 
the hall called prdcinavmhsa. The mantra is recited in the context of shav- 
ing. The Vdjasmeyi Samhitd (IV. 1) employs a similar mantra in a like 
context. 

In the above context, shaving is prescribed for the sacrificer as an im- 
portant item of purification^ entitling him to the performance of the sacrifice. 
The hair and nails^^ are regarded as impure (amedhya) and hence the injunc- 
tion for their removal. The water used to moisten the face is meant for 
imparting brightness (v areas) to it. This is quite sensible, for the J^gVeda 
and the Taittiriya SiOmhita not to speak of the Atharva Veda associate with 
water the powers of purifying, healing and of imparting vitality, immortality, 
strength and brightness.- The mmtra employed here implies that the K^aura 
rite aims at imparting longevity and beauty to the sacrificer {dlrghdyutvdya 
varcase). Hence the just rubrication of this mmtra in the Godana which 
is an dyu^a rite conducive to longevity. 

The second mmtra occurs in Taittiriya Samhitd (I. 2. 1. 1.) and 
Vdjasmeyi Samhitd (IV. 1.) and in both it is uttered while shaving off the 
beard of the sacrificer. It is an appeal to the razor, or the presiding deity 
1 • • 

® The first object of man is purity, Yadzddo. “ Purity is, for man, next to 
life, the greatest good.” {Ven, V. 21). 

® In the Avesta, hair and nails, ordy when separated from the body, become 
impure. 

’’ I- 23. 16 ; AV., I. 4. 4). 

^ 3TFT: ^ ^ ¥rsF5 

(Taitt. S., V. 6. 1 and AV., 1. 33. 1). 

(Tm«. S., V. 6. 1 and AV., 111. 13. 5). 

*Tf^ ^ %rf( S. V. 6. 1). 

26. 14). 

The powers of water are described in the Avesta also : Yasna, lii. 2 “ bearing every 
form of healing virtue which comes to us from waters. Yasna Ixv describes 
Ar^dm sura Andhttd (Waters) as healing in her influence, efficacious against the 
Daevas and as furthering all living things. She is invoked for health of many kinds, 
power, weal, immortality and glory. In Yasna Ixvii Water is prayed to act as a tor- 
ment to and defence against the evil doer. 
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thereof, not to harm the sacrificer. The mantra with its idea of not harming 
the person shaved is takien over to the grhya ceremony. 

Again, there is a third mantra : yena dhMa Bfhaspateh Agwh Indrasya 
cdyu^e vapat, tenata dyu^e vapdmi suslokydya svastaye. It can be traced to the 
Vdjasaneyi Samhitd (III. 9. 5) with a slight transposition of words, the 
purport being practically the same. Here, too, the idea is conveyed that the 
vapma is meant for long life and prosperity, in general. The idea has, no 
doubt, been pressed into service in the Goddna rite also. 

An evaluation of the above data will lead us to the natural and reason- 
able conclusion that the grhya rite of Goddna, both in regard to its mantras 
and the context wherein they are employed, has its counterpart in the srauta 
texts. This fact strengthens Dr. V. M. Apte’s proposition that the rubrication 
of srmta-mantras in the literature or ritual is not arbitrary, as has often 
been supposed, nay, there are certain well-defined principles underlying the 
citation and liturgical employment of the srauta-mantras in the grhya-sutras. ’ 



A NOTE ON THE 'ABHIRAS’ IN PATANJALI* 

By 

D. G. Bhave. 

■ Abhlrm ’ as the name, of a country or its inhabitants. 

Wilson in his Indian Caste says about the Abhiras “ They are first 
locally brought to notice, in the Mahabhdrata along with the §udras, dwelling 
on the banks of the Indus The ‘ Abhiras ’ are recognised as in that position 
by Rolemy, who denominates the district in which they were found Abiria 
and their rejiresentatives are still seen in the ‘ Ahirs a class of shepherds and 
cultivators in Sindh, Cutch and Kathiawad.” These people are mentioned 
in the Mahabhdrata as a tribe with the Dravitja, Pun(Jra and §abara,* and 
the Barbara, Yavana and Garga in the Rdmdyana along with the Surastra, 
Valhika and Bhadra,® and the Maru, Anumaru and Sura,’ and in Visnu 
Parana along with the Parata, Sura§tra and Sura.® In the Mahabhdrata they 
are also said to have encamped on the river Saraswati.® Probably they were 
a wandering tribe. It appears that the women of the country were beauti- 
ful.^® These people spoke a somewhat uncultured language dubbed Apa- 
bhramsa by Dapdin.’’ 

Abhira as a Caste. 

Manusmjti tells us that the Abhira is the offspring of a Birahmana and 
a female of the Ambastha tribe.’’' The Mahabhdrata says that the Dravidas 
(of the south-east of India), Abhiras, Pupdms (of the east of India), and the 
Sabaras became Visalas by their omission of the Kgtriya rites.”' This view 
is in agreement with that of MmusmTti which tells us, that “ the following 


* I am deeply indebted to Prof. V. M, Apte for the help rendered by him in the 
preparation of this paper. 

’ Vol. I, p. 111. 

® MBh., Bhlsma Parvan, 305 (Cal. ed., ii, p. 344). 

" Ptol., Geo., lib. vii, p. 102 (edit. Bert.) 

MBh, XIV. 30. 16. « MBh., II. 78.99. 

e R., IV, 43.5. ’ R., IV, 43.19. 

8 VP., II. 3.16. 9 MBh., II. 35.10. 

Cf. Udbhta quoted in Apte’s Dictionary : 


Jpit fife? HIM I 
“ Kdvyadarsa, 1. 36. 3TPiffelfepK: ; also Sihityadarpava 

fMrdlTt ( ), 

^2 Mam., X. 15 I 

’8 MBh., XIV. 30. 16 : ^ qt»lffl 
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races of the Ki^triyas, by their omission of holy rites and by seeing no 
Bil^msftoas, have gradually sunk among men to the lowest of the four classes 
(the Sudras) viz., the PauQtJrakas, the Dravidas, the Yavanas etc/* 

It appears to me that the classification given in Manu, (X. 15) and the 
account of the degradation of the originally K^atriya ‘Abhlras* in Manu, 
(X. 43-45) and the MuMbhuraia (XIV. 30.16) does not represent any his- 
torical development. 

Patanjali in his discussion about the dvandva compounds in his Maha- 
bh^yu, states the prima facie view that such a compound as sudrdbhtram 
cannot be justified, inasmuch as ‘Abhira’ is but a vise^a (a particular) of 
the sdmmya (general category) of Mdras, and no dvandva compound can be 
formed between a vise^a and sdmmya. After that Patanjali dismisses the 
prima facie view by saying that such a compound is possible, for the ‘ Abhiras ’ 
form a separate caste.^^ This shows that in Patanjali’s days it was a debatable 
question whether the Abhiras were a sub-caste or a group comprised within 
the iSudras, or a separate caste by itself. Now the Mahdbhdrata also men- 
tions the sudmbhimgandhy^ This compound can be dissolved so as to mean 
either the “ gmas (groups) of the Sudras and the Abhiras or the “ group of 
Abhiras of the 6udra class.*’ Hemacandra in his Abhidhmacintdmw^i says 
that the Abhiras were a bheda (subdivision) of the Vaisyas.^^ 

In my opinion the clear and specific mention of the Abhiras in this 
passage clearly reveals the state of things when the task of the absorption 
of foreign people into the Hindu society raised curious problems. The 
fourth class, viz., the Sudra (and often even the third) generally made room 
for this foreign element ; but this did not ultimately prevent the formation 
of a new sub-caste standing apart, the question being always debatable, as 
in Patanjali, whether they were Sudras or a jdtymtara. 


4 Mflww., X. 43-45. 

Mahabha^ya, i. 2, 3 on PSn. I. 2.73 : ^ 

^ I I II 

« MBk., II. 35. 10 : I 

H. 522, Sch. f. ipi eiRftd U 



A REVISED AND ENLARGED VERSION OF THE 
N/Rl/KTA— DISCUSSION ON THE MEANINGLESS- 
NESS OR OTHERWISE OF VEDIC MANTRAS 

IN THE SABARA-BHASYA} 

By 

D. V. Garge. 

The author of the Nirukia discusses the meaninglessness or otherwise 
of Vedic mantras in Kkat^das 15 and 16 of Chapter I. The same topic 
is treated in greater detail in Adhikarma IV of Pada II of Chapter I of the 
Sdbara-Bhd^ya. 

In the Nirukta it is Kautsa, who propounds the prima jade view that 
the mantras convey no meaning, and hence he is the purvapaksin against 
whom Yaska advances his arguments to establish his thesis that Vedic 
mantras are not a mere mass of meaningless jargon ; every mantra has some 
meaning and it should be investigated with the help of the science of etymo- 
logy (Nirukta). In the BhM^ya, on the other hand, the purvapak^a argu- 
ments are attributed to no specific person nor to a body of thinkers. They 
are the creations and anticipations put forth by the Bhd^yakara himself, 
to be refuted by himself later on. This practice is common to all the sys- 
tems of Indian Philosophy. 

The Bha^a gives two new arguments in addition to the six given in 
the Nirukta for the purvapak^a and for the Siddhanta view gives three ad- 
ditional arguments for which there is no counterpart in tfie purvapak^a. 

In a paper which I propose to publish later on, I shall give the argu- 
ments from the Nirukta and the corresponding ones from the Bhd^yz in 
parallel columns commenting on them in detail. For the present, I present 
only the new arguments of the BhSsya which are not found in the Nirukta, 

It should be noted that though the text of the Bhd$ya has been quoted 
verbatim, no literal translation has been added, because the original text is 
easy enough to understand. But in order that the exact point should be 
brought home to the mind of the reader the summary of each argument has 
been added below the quotation from the Bha^ya. 


^ The Sabara-Bkasya version is here supposed to represent the Jaimini-Sutra 
version also, because there is no indejjendent explanation available of the latter, 
apart from that embodied in the Sabara-Bhasya and therefore what is attributed 
in the following discusaon to the author of the Sabara-Bhofya is to be taken as 
attributed to Jaimini also, for no separate treatment of the two is possible at this 
stage. 
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I 1 STltl *i5%n 

ST^l^isq! arq^IROI 2lcl% I ^ 5IW S^^ff ^T^wifetsqq; | 
sTcT 3^?on¥3n?n|'m?5tiT sPTt3R#rcir^=E0OT: i 

The puTvapak^in, in this sutra, supports his argument that the mantras 
are meaningless for reasons as follows : 

Suppose a student is repeating the avahanti-mantra (i.e. the mantra 
which is employed at the time of threshing in the performance of a sacrifice) 
and suppose that Purnika, a maid, is actually threshing com by his side at 
the same time. Here it cannot be said that the student goes on repeating 
the mantra with a view to learn the meaning of it by associating mentally 
the words of the mantra with the real act of threshing that is going on 
simultaneously by his side. All his efforts, as a matter of fact, are centred 
on mastering the mantra in its fixed sequence of letters only. It is the 
definite order of the syllables of the mantra that matters most for the student, 
not the meaning in the least. And as the student learns and practises the 
reciting alone, we conclude that it is the reciting alone of mantra that serves 
a useful purpose. 

Now, just as the recitation of the mantra on the part of the student has 
nothing to do with the simultaneous act of threshing, so also at the time that 
the sacrifice is being performed, the mantras are chanted not for conveying 
any idea of things connected with the sacrifice, but for their sound only.^ 

( I) ->f<: II 

m??:,, SI qfW^^cica^Rif^gSlrES# i sig JTO5isnsiwn^^^i«?TO^ i i 

This sutra refutes the purvapaksa argument in sutra 37. The illustra- 
tion of the student learning the mantra and a maid threshing com by his 
side, cannot cover the actual performance of a sacrifice. A distinction must 
be made between the two occasions. An idea of the meaning is not con- 
veyed at the time of the learning of the mantra, not because the mantra is 
incapable of any meaning, but because at this time, the indication of the 
meaning of the mantra has no bearing upon the performance and con- 
sequently has no use. 

It might be urged that what is enjoined by the scriptures is not the 
teaching and learning of the meaning, but of the verbal text only ; and 
hence we need not trouble about the meaning. Our answer to this is that the 
understanding and remembering of the meaning is easy and hence there is 
no special injunction for it ; but mastering the verbal text is difficult and 
hence it requires a specific injunction. 

2 For an independent refutation of this view, compare “ IJgveda Mantras in 
their ritual setting in the Grhyasutras by Professor Dr. V. M. Apte. 
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5i5tf;5i ffTH 5r^>T^i: I I sui^u^ I Ji?r{¥n4Ri?ir;, sn^ swn^ivini 

If the mantras were to convey some meaning then they might be in- 
separably bound up with some impermanent things and thus become im- 
permanent themselves. Many of the mantras do refer to such evanescent 
things ; for instance, Rg-Veda III. 53. 14 : 

“ Among the Kikafas what do thy cattle do ? 

They yield no milk, they heat no cauldron. 

Bring thou to us the wealth of Pramaganda ; give up to us, O Magha- 
van, the Naicasakha ** (which according to the Bhasya is the name of a city).'^ 

This mantra mentions Kikata, the name of a country, Naicasakha, the 
name of a city and Pramaganda, the name of a King, all of which are 
evanascent, having had a beginning in time. If such mantras were meant to 
convey a meaning, then it would follow that this mantra did not exist before 
the time of King Pramaganda. For these reasons the mantras are meaning- 
less. 

( u II 

( <1. I. ) %m I 

An answer to objections like these is given once for all, under the Sutra 
‘There is only a similarity of sounds.’ There, it has been declared that 
words like babata and prdvdhani^ are not the names of persons in flesh 
and blood but designations of some eternal conceptions. Babara is a word 
imitative of the sound produced by the blowing wind ; and the term prdvd- 
hani signifies ‘one who carries things in an excellent manner’. Similarly, 
in the present case words like Kikafa, Naicasakha and* Pramaganda denote 
some permanent conceptions and not any evanescent ones as the purva- 
pak^in thinks.^ 

Three new arguments on the side of the siddhdnta for which there is 
no counterpart in the purvapak^a are as follows : — 

I- II II 

The scriptural direction given in the Taittirlya Sathhita, (3. 1. 6.) en- 
joins the use of a fh named Agneyi. Now, the fh must convey some mean- 
ing because otherwise it would not be called Agneyi i.e. ‘addressed to Agni’; 

^ Sayana also says that NaicdsdBia is the name of a place 'and thus supports 
the view of Sahara. 

4 Taitt. Sam. 7. 1. 20. 

5 By the bye, this argument is interesting as implying that there could be no 
reference to a human personality in the Veda, 
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for the name could be pven on the strength of the meaning alone. 

II- II II 

i i h jf in^f^ i 3?;^ 

»I«I% I ScW I 515^ ^ I 

W g^l: ife: I I 

Another proof is the laying down of an uha or “ modification '' of a 
mantra to adapt it to another context. For example, there is the uha all the 
words in the mantra : anvemm mate, etc.,^ except the words mata and pita, 
may be changed. This must necessarily imply that mantras have meaning. 

III- II II 

ii?5iHg^#cr, 5ici ?icT 1 

Lastly there are certain BrMmana-texts which comment on the mantras 
in a way that leads us to conclude that the mantras must have some mean- 
ing. For instance, in the Brahmana texts : satam himafi satam var^ani 
jlvyasam ityetadefvdha’^ the word himdh in the mantra : Ague grhapate, etc.^ 
is explained as winters ” meaning “ years 

The three new arguments thus provided are : (1) the names given to 
mantras, such as Agweyi etc., (2) the modifications that are proposed in 
order to adapt them to another context and (3) the comments in the Brdh- 
manas. All these show that mantras must have some meaning. 


« Taitt, Sam. 3 . 6 . 6 . 1 . 
K Vdj. Sam. 2. 27, 


Sat. Bra. 2. 3 . 4 . 21 , 



THE CULTURAL AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS AS 
REFLECTED IN THE SIMILES OF THE 
DAWN-HYMNS IN THE RGVEDA.‘ 

By 

P. K. Narayana Pillai. 

In the figures of speech occurring in the Bsveda we find the stamp of 
simplicity and naturalness. The ^gveda poets deeply appreciated their natu- 
ral environments and have almost unconsciously embellished their sonp with 
living similes and metaphors which reflect contemporary cultural and social 
conditions. Wilson to whom verses of the ^gveda appeared singularly prosaic 
except in their rhythm and in a few rare passages says that, “ their chief value 
lies not in their fancy but in their facts, social and religious.”* This article 
is an attempt to explain a few such facts lying buried in the similes occurring 
in hymns addressed to the goddess of Dawn as they are easily the most poe- 
tic among the Rgvedic hymns. 

Women and married life : 

U§as, the goddess of Dawn, is conspicuous as the only feminine divinity 
of any considerable prominence in the Rgvedic pantheon. So, naturally 
enough, in the descriptive lauds composed to propitiate her, we get some 
glimpses of the contemporary social life of women. U§as comes like a lady, 
the Bountiful one {sunerrt), ‘carefully tending everything.’^ And as she comes 
all living beings are stirred up and birds begin to fly. This description calls 
up to our mind the picture of a housewife who, responsible for the conduct 
of household affairs, as the mistress of the house, gets up in the small hours 
of the morning and rouses others who are still asleep so that they may attend 
to their respective duties without delay. This presupposes that woman was 
an inspiring influence in the home and managed household affairs with great 


1 The subject was suggested by an article in the Journal o) the Punjab His- 
torical Society, I. (1911) by H. D. Griswold entitled ‘ Vedic social life according to 
similes in the Agni hymns of the JJgveda,' My attention was drawn to this article 
by my Professor Dr. V. M. Aptk, to whom I am indebted for the interpretation of 
the Rg verses dtecL 

2 Quoted by Griffith, The Hymns of the Rgveda, preface to the first edition, viii. 

» an 21 t 

?3ht 2^: l. 48. 5. 

A passage which breathes a similar spirit describes U^ahina in the Avesta, as 
follows : '‘We sacrifice to the morning, the shining, of the glittering horses having 
men of forethought (as its servants), yea having men of forethought and heroes 
(awake and at their work), to the morning which gives light within the house.” 
{Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXI, p. 387.) 
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efficiency. As a maiden would go forth, well-dressed, proud of her beauty, 
to meet her lover (like an abhismikd), so U§as, conscious of her personal 
charm goes to god Surya longing to win her, and then smiling, uncovers her 
bosom before him.^ The Dawns sing their songs as regularly as women go 
on with their appointed tasks.® The housewives of those days were indus- 
trious and very regular in the discharge of their household duties. Putting 
on colourful forms, “like a dancer, she displays her bosom, like a cow her 
udder.*'® These similes suggest that the life of women had its bright and 
gay side as well. It was not unusual for them to sing and dance and to put 
on colourful attire at the time of the dance. No false modesty would pre- 
vent a lady from showing herself to the best possible advantage in a festive 
gathering. In I. 123. 11. we read “ Beautiful as a youthful maiden, dressed up 
by her mother, U§as exhibits her person.”" We have here a glimpse of the 
family life in those ancient days the mother helping her daughter’s make-up, 
especially at the time of her wedding which is supposed to be the only con- 
text of the verse by some scholars. In I. 124. 8, we get another glimpse of 
family life — sister goes away from sister taking a long lingering look behind 
before going.® That festive occasions were not few and far between is clear 
from the simile “ like alluring damsels thronging to a festivity.”’’ “ Like a 
maiden who has no brother Dawn is said to seek men.”^’’ This suggests that 
a maiden sought the help of her other male relations if not blessed with a 
brother and from this it may be inferred that (next to their fathers) girls 
looked up to their brothers as guardians and that their absence created a 
gap in their family life. 

In the Rgveda very often one comes across stanzas which reflect the happy 
atmosphere in which a married couple lived. A simile describes, ” U§as like 

* I I. 123. 10. 

I I 

5 i i. 92. 3.- 

8 31% > I- 92. 4. 

' 1 1 . 123 ii.» 

The description of Ardvi Sura Anahita, an important female deity in the Avesta, 
who assumed the shape of a maid, may be interesting in this connection. “ Ardvi 
Sura Anahita hastened unto him in the shape of a maid, fair of body, most strong, 
tail-formed, high girded, pure, nobly-born of a glorious race, wearing shoes up to the 
ankle with all sorts of ornaments and radiant.” {Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 
XXIII, p. 72.) 

8 ^ ^ I I. 124. 8.' 

9 HIRHI ^ I I. 124. 8. 

Woman in Kianian Iran also ” attended social and religious gatherings in com- 
pany with man And women were also ” invited to ceremonies on the same terms 
as men.” (Dhalla, Zoroastrim Civilization, pp. 74-75.) 

^ ^ I I- 124. 7. 


10 
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a loving wife dressing herself well and exhibiting her charms to her husband.*’^^ 
The simile makes it clear that women were anxious to endear themselves to 
their husbands and to make them happy. 

Sacrifice : 

Drawn as they are from the sacrifice, many IJgvedic similes testify to the 
existence of the institution of sacrifice and ritual. Similes in the Dawn-hymns 
can be cited to illustrate this. In a verse a comparison is made between the 
“ tints that deck the post at sacrifices ” and the wondrous splendour of Dawn.^^ 
Skandasvamin^^ and Sayana^^ both explain this colour as due to the melted 
butter with which the post used to be anointed. It is doubtful, however, in 
my opinion, whether melted butter could give such a beautiful colour or 
colours to the yupa as to make it comparable to the wondrous splendour of 
Dawn. So it will not be unwarranted to presume that the Vedic people not 
only anointed the post but also painted it with some colouring substance like 
saffron mixed with melted butter so as to give it an attractive appearance. In 
another verse, Dawn is compared to the yupa by virtue of the common posi- 
tion of both in the east,^"» These two instances enable us to conclude that 
the painted yupa with its position to the east of the sacrificial ground was 
so common a feature at that time, that the Vedic poets spontaneously thought 
of it as an object of comparison. 

The Arts of War : 

The soldiers of the Vedic age fought with dazzling weapons. In the 
eyes of a Rgveda poet the Dawns who raised their banner in the east and 
spread abroad their light appear like soldiers who burnish their weapons for 
war.^® The simile shows that the weapons were nicely polished and this indi- 
cates the high level which the manufacture of weapons had attained. In 
one of the verses Dawn is described as chasing foes “ like a valiant archer ” 
and as repelling darkness like a swift draft-animal.^^ This* simile bears out two 

11 gwraV gwr i i. 124. 7.' 

The same condition prevailed in Kianian Iran also. “ In picturesque language, 
the texts ( YaUs in Zend Avesta) describe a loving wife adorning herself in gay attire 
and ornaments, such as would make her attractive in the eyes of her husband, reclin- 
ing on couches provided with soft cushions and anxiously waiting to greet him with 
charms of beauty on his return home from daily toil.” (Dhalla, Zonxistrian Civiliza- 
tion, pp. 79-80. ) 

IB ^ I I. 92. 5. 

’■'* 5T*n ^ 1 Skandasvamin. 

14 ^ 8Tirf% I Sayaija. 

^ I IV. 51. 2. 

5 r% 2 r?rt: 11 i. 92. 1. 

” 31^3^ aT#k cF^ 3 VI. 64. 3. 

BULLETIN D. C. R. I. VOL. II. 19 
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facts ; one that there were heroic men among the soldiers and the other that 
draft-animals were used for war purposes. Ui§as mounts the chariot as it 
were to gather riches.^® From this we may conclude that those who won 
battles used to gather valuable war-spoils. A reference to a banner in I. 92. 1. 
shows that this symbol of victory was in vogue then. 

Cattle : 

The Vedic Aryans were a pastoral people and cattle formed their pri- 
mary possession. The Ijtgveda abounds in references to this possession of 
cattle. In the Dawn-hymns, the cow is mentioned not less than four times 
for the purpHDse of comparison. “ The Dawn exposes her bosom as a cow 
exposes her udder. In the same verse occurs another simile — “ Dawn hath 
laid the darkness open as the cows their stall ‘‘ The Dawn sends forth her 
rays (as one would drive forth) cows. The rays rush on like the rapids of 
the Sindhu.” 2 i Another simile reads that the Dawns come like a troop of 
cattle .'^2 These references prove the enormous wealth of cattle, the Indo- 
Aryans had in those days and the great store they laid on their possession. 

Shipping : 

The antiquity of the maritime commerce which India carried on with 
neighbouring countries is a much debated point. But it is accepted on all 
hands that the people of the Vedic age sailed out into the open main for 
riches, braving the perils of the deep. This view is maintained on the autho- 
rity of the various passages in the Rgveda which distinctly refer to shipping. 
In one of the verses connected with U§as the goddess who sets the chariots 
into motion by her arrival is compared with glory-seekers who send ships 
to sea.’’23 Without straining the evidence too much, it can be inferred that 
shipping was mo^ or less in a prosperous condition and it was considered as 
a lucrative business. 

Morality : 

May not the Sun scorch you with his rays, as he would scorch an 
inimical thief prays one of the sages. The kind of punishment meted 
out to a thief which is hinted at in this simile is rather interesting in my 

18 124. 7. 

i® 3% I I. 92. 4. 

10 5r ssf I I. 92. 4. 

21 2^ ^ ^ I I. 92. 12. 

22 *12? I IV. 51. 8. 

28 3^13 g ^ ^ I 

i afcn ^ II I. 48. 3. 

^ qjt' I V. 79. 9. 
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opinion. Were thieves exposed to the scorching heat of the blazing sun 
by way of punishment ? The description that Dawn smiles like a flatterer®® 
reminds us of the picture of a flatterer, smiling in his sleeve while flattering. 
In I. 92 10 Dawn is compared to a clever gambler^® and the simile only con- 
firms what is established by the “ Gambler’s hymn ” in the Bgveda. 


*® ^ Sjfl !I I I. 92. 6. 

« anSiHI?! I I, 92. 10. 



GUPTA INSCRIPTIONS AND THE PURANIC 
TRADITION ’ 

By 

D. R. Paxil 

Views about the historicity of traditional accounts have their own 
interesting history. In the infancy of research these accounts were readily 
accepted as representing sober history. But soon a reaction set in and each 
of them was interpreted and explained away as this or that form of a myth. 
This sort of apathy could not long endure. Half a century’s sensational 
discoveries of an ancient civilization, actually dating from the age to 
which the Greek legends refer, testify that the Trojan War was not a pure 
myth and that the Homeric heroes might have once existed.® Excavations 
at Ur and Kish have revealed that the Biblical story of the Deluge was 
not a deliberate invention of some ambitious priest but is a record of an 
event that did actually take place.* Similar attempts in India may not 
be unrewarded though one has to admit the fact that Indian tradition, 
more than any other, has suffered from being too much varnished with 
religious sentiments. 

For the history of pre-Mauryan Aryavarta archaeology gives us next 
to no information. What little has come down to us about the history 
of this period is enveloped with clouds of myths and legends. The Purges 
(including the Epics) profess to chronicle the events of ancient India. 
But the tale is fiidden behind the teaching and it is difficult to separate 
the story from the sermon. For the extant texts that go by the proud title of 
Puratfa, are religious books and they cannot pose, at least before a critical 
scholar, as works of ‘ history.’ That they do have a historical root or 
basis has been rarely denied,'* but the process of separating fact from fiction, 
or so to say, of seeking the historic roots amidst the tangled forest of this 
vast religious superstructure is a most toilsome and weary work. And there 
is again the feeling of uncertainty of building conclusions on weak founda- 


1 The writer is indebted to Professor H. D. Sankaua for giving him this 
subject for investigation and for substantially helping him with valuable suggestions. 

s Cf. Cambridge Ancient History, II, pp. 510, ff. for historical traditions in 
the Iliad ; also Burn, Mimans Philistines and Greeks, pp. 17-25. 

3 Cf. H. Peake, The Flood, (London, 1930) ; Antiquity, V., pp. 213-20. 

* For the value of the Puranas as sources for the Ancient History of India 
see, Smith, Early History oj India (4th ed.), pp. 11-12; Raychaudhari, Political 
History of Ancient India (4th ed.), pp. 5ff. ; Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition, Chap. I ; JRAS., 1914, pp. 267 ff. ; and Bhamdarkar Comm., pp. 107 ff. ; 
Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 299-300. 
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tions. We need help from an outside source, and it is the hope of the 
present writer that by invoking the aid of the inscriptions some valuable 
results may be obtained. 

We need not emphasise the value of inscriptions, however scanty in 
extent, for procuring a mine of information in all departments of Indian 
research. That has already been sufficiently done by scholars competent 
in that field. “ The comparison of the partly insignificant notices in the 
inscriptions with the accounts of literary tradition. .. .permits us to have 
an occasional peep into the developments of all types of literature and of all 
the religious systems, a peep whose worth is considerably significant in the 
absence of really historical details.”^^ 

For the purposes of the present article Purana has been taken in its 
widest sense, i.e. the ' archseologia ’ or the ‘ ancient lore ’ of the Hindus in 
whatever form it is found. It will be readily admitted that there did exist in 
ancient times a mass of floating literature, which in the Heroic Age of 
India, as in other ancient lands, was mainly the property of the bards or 
the sutas.^ These sutas sang of the exploits of the kings and heroes of 
yore at the royal or other ceremonies. Their songs might have been 
specially popular in the K§atriya circles. When this bard poetry ceased 
we do not know ; but this literature did pass into the hands, not of the 
learned Brahmapas, the Veda-knowers, but of the lower professional 
priesthood, who congregated in temples and places of pilgrimage.® How and 
when did this great transference take place? It need not be seriously 
doubted that the present texts are the fruits of an intense Brahmanical 
activity. It is probable that the idea of recasting the Purdnas into their 
present form originated about the time of the Guptas.^ There was an out- 
burst of intellectual activity® in this ‘‘golden age” of India’s history 
similar to that in Elizabethan England. Sanskrit fiecame the official 
language of India, an event which must have been of considerable im- 
portance to the Brahmanas^. There was a Hindu revival on all sides. 
Buddhism was showing signs of decay and the orthodox faith, though in a 
newer form, was gaining ground, since the pd^an(}as could no more invoke the 


Buhler, Ind. Ant., XLII, p. 29. 

® For the antiquity of Indian bard poetry and its subsequent development 
in the present form see Winternitz, History oj Indian Literature, I, pp. 318 ff., 
and pp. 387 ff. ; Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, pp. 365 ff. ; JAOS, XIII, pp. 
254-5 ; Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 16-8 ; Vaidya, JBBEAS., 1915, pp. 34-5 ; and Cam- 
bridge History of India, I, pp. 297-8. 

® Winternitz, op. cit., p. 528 . 

^ R. G. Bhandarkar, A Peep into the Early History of India, (Coll. Works, 
I), p. 55 ; R. D. Banerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, pp. 108-12 ; Pargiter, 
Purdt^a Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. xii. 

fi For the intellectual activities of the Gupta Age see R. G. Bhandarkar, op. 
cit., pp. 49-61 ; R. D. Banerji, op. cit., pp. 102-29 ; Smith, op. cit., pp. 322-24. 

® R. G, Bhandarkar, op. cit., pp. 43 ff; Smith, op. cit., p. 319. 
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royal patronage.^^ The half-civilised alien tribes who poured down into 
India before the rise of the Gupta empire had already been submerged in 
the Indian population and it was but natural that they should have trans- 
forniM the existing faiths to suit their own level of understanding.^^ Know- 
ledge and tradition might have been brought up-to-date to meet the needs 
of the times ; and it is clear that the priests, with an imperfect knowledge of 
the materials they were handling, ^ould not have done so without pouring 
“ new wine into old bottles.” Thus, if the Brahmanas were so prominent and 
if they promulgated the literary activity of working on the fluid texts of tradi- 
tion that were extant in their days, it is legitimate to look for that tradition, 
on which they worked and which they brought up-to-date. Can the tradition, 
which the Gupta subjects cherished and honoured, be worked out from a 
separate and more reliable source than the Purdnas ? The natural hope is 
that the Gupta inscriptions may, to a certain extent, supply us the data. And 
it is with this hope that the present enquiry has been undertaken. 

The appendix^^ presents a sort of comparative table of all the traditional 
hints or samples that the writer has gleaned from the Gupta inscriptions.^^ 
It does not unveil a harmonious and composite picture of the tradition that 
was current in Gupta days, but rather gives us fragments from which that 
tradition has to be re-constructed, as far as it is possible to do so. The 
value of these fragments lies, not in their assertion to present us the tradi- 
tion, which they do not profess to do, but in echoing it. The question 
arises as to whence did the scribes or the dutakas^^ get their references? 
It does not seem that they should remind us of their knowledge of a particular 
treatise on tradition, but most probably they speak to us with the knowledge 
and beliefs of the people, their contemporaries. It is the people’s living 
memory they reflect. Their references are obiter dicta, incidental, by way 
of analogy or imagery. Though often in a mood to praise a particular god 
or hero they do not display the propagandistic and sectarian zeal of the 
Pur^ic compilers. From their stray hints we can reconstruct the stories they 


Of course, there was no religious intolerance even though the Gupta empe- 
rors were Brahmanical Hindus, specially devoted to ” the feet of the Divine One,” 
i.e., to Vi$nu. See Smith, op. cit., p. 325. 

For instance Kadphises II was a Saiva as was the Kushiana prince Vasu- 
deva. The Saka satraps also showed greater inclination towards the Brahmanical 
faith. See Smith, op. cit., p. 219. 

^ See PARGITER, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 63 ff., where the 
author has shown instances of historical confusion due to the imF>erfect knowledge 
of the Pun^ic priests. 

^3 Issued as a separate ” Appendix ” attached to this number of the BtUl. 
D. C. R, 1. 

That is to say the inscriptions of the ” Early Guptas ” or of ” The Imperial 
Guptas” and of the dynasties which were under their influence. Thus only those 
inscriptions, which approximately fall within the period 300 a.d. to 500 A.D. have 
been employed for the purposes of the present enquiry. 

The word dutaka in the body of this article is used in the sense of ‘ a writer 
of inscription.’ 
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knew ; and since we know the time and place (though in some cases only 
approximately) when and where they knew them, we can set up a terminus 
ad quem for their existence in time and space. 

In what relation do these fragments stand to the texts^^ that are handed 
down to us ? That is an important task, for that will be a very valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of traditional chronology and history. 

Uddhava, the Andhakas and Vidura (see Nos. 5, 243, 259). 

The following are the important points that are suggested by this 
inscriptional hint : 

(1) Uddhava belonged to the Andhaka tribe or clan, 

(2) His highly religious character was an asset to the Andhakas. 

The context shows that Bhagavaddo§a, son of Bhanugupta, was supposed 
to be like Uddhava, Vedhas and Vidura by one Govinda who wrote the in- 
scription. The inscription is non-sectarian. 

Now about the Puranic tradition : — 

There are abundant references to Uddhava in the traditional literature.!^ They 
may be conveniently arranged as follows : — 

I Where Uddhava appears as a prominent figure in the main theme : 

(i) In conversations with Kr^na^^ on high doctrines of philosophy especially 
when the doom of civil war was fast approaching the Yadavas. The dialogue which 
followed between them just before the commencement of this terrible tragedy re- 
minds us of a similar occasion of the Great Bharata War whem Kr§na gave to the 
world the famous Gitd through Arjuna. Its lengthy version appears in the Bhdgor 
vata^^ where it is called the Uddhavagttd and the Avadhutagtid, Uddhava survived 
the catastrophe that befell the Yadu race and as advised beforehand by Kr§pa 
he retired to Badarikasrama. After a pious hermit life he went to the Abode of 
the Lord. 

(ii) In conversations with Vidura^^ : — ^Vidura was on a pilgrimage and met 
Uddhava on the way. Vidura, being ignorant of what had happened, asked 
Uddhava about KiT§na and others. Uddhava, then, narrated the story of the civil 
war incidentally touching upon the life of Kr§na. 

(iii) In conversations with Yosodd, Rddhd and others 

II Where Uddhava' s name is incidentally mentioned^^ : 

Of special interest is a passage where Dhrtara^tra, much worried by the acti- 

References to Purdnas in this article are from the following editions : 
Brahma, Vayu, Agni, Brahma- Vaivarta, Matsya and Padma ( Anandashrama Sanskrit 
Series, Poona). Markaticjeya, Vaiaha and Kurma (Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta). 
Bhagavata (Bombay Edition published by Mr. D. S. Yande). Vi§nu (Vai Edition 
by Rashivadekar Shastri). Lihga and Brahmaneja (Venkateshvara PrCvSS, Bombay). 
Ramayaoa (Edited by Parab, Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay). Mahabharata (Pub- 
lished by the Asiatic Society of Bengal). 

Bhdg., III. 1-4 ; IX. 24. 67 ; XI. 6. 40 to XI. 29. 47 ; MBh., I. 21. 7906-16 ; 
II. 1790-6 ; I. 6996-7000 ; 1. 79903 ; III. 15. 644-7 ; V. 532031 ; XVI. 3. 67-69 ; 
Br., 14. 18-5 ; Vis,, V. 37. 3033 ; Pad,, 279 ; BV„ IV. 91-98 ; HV. 35. 1826-35 ; 35. 
1926-35. 

IS Bhdg., XI. 6. 40 to XL 29. 47 ; Br., 210. 31-3 ; V. 37. 3033. 

IS Bhdg., XI. 6. 40 to XI. 29 . 47. Bhdg., III. 1-4. 

BV. IV. 91-98. The Radha cult did not exist in the Gupta period. See 
R. G. BhandarkAr, Vai^^^vism and Saivism, (Ency. Indo- Aryan Res.) pp. 82 ff. 

22 MBh., loc. cit. 
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vities of his haughty son, Duryodhana, at the game of dice, saya,®^ “ Vidura does 
not like it. . . .1, my son, always follow his advice. . . .He is regarded as the best 
among the Kurus. Uddhava^ of great mind, is revered by the Vr^t^is. So, enough 
with this game of dice.’' Uddhava was the son of Devabhaga, a His 

descendants are not spoken of. 

Thus the Puranic tradition fully corroborates the inscriptional suggestion 
as to Uddhava’s character. 

Particularly interesting is the fact that Bhagavaddosa is compared with 
Uddhava as well as with Vidura. We have only to note the Vidura-Uddhava 
dialogue and the statement of Dhrtara§tra referred to above. Probably 
Govinda knew them in some form. 

But our fragment states that Uddhava was an Andhaka while the Puraijic 
tradition informs that he was a son of a Vr^hi named Devabhaga-^ But 
the line of distinction between the Andhakas and the Vr§nis is not clear in the 
Purdnas. Ugrasena, father of Kamsa, who was an Andhaka, appears in a 
passage27 as the king of the Vr§nis only. It seems Govinda includes Ypstnis 
also when he uses the term '' Andhakas.” 

Kf^ria and Devaki (see Nos. 103, 144). 

This fragment suggests the following important points : — 

(1) Ki^na was the son of Devaki. 

(2) Kr§ha attained victory by killing his enemies. 

(3) Krona’s visit to his mother, Devaki, after this victory. 

The context shows that Skandagupta went through similar circumstances 
and re-established the ruined fortunes of his lineage. The inscription is a 
Vaii§ioava one. 

The Purdnas entirely agree with this well-known relation of Kr§i>a to 
Devaki.'^® 

The enemy dt Hrwa alluded to in our inscription can be most appropriately 
taken to be Karhsa. Kr^ua vanquished many foes, but the context suits only the 
story of Kamsa-vadha, which the poet had in mind when he introduced the simile. 

The account of the Kr§pa-Kamsa fight appears in several Purdnas , with 
slight variations in the main theme. Some of them omit the affectionate scene of 
Kr^ua’s visit to Devaki, while some referring to the scene depict Kr§na delivering 
a sermon on the importance of devotion to one’s own parents.'^o Qn the occasion 
when the mother saw after a period of long separation her boy crowned with a 
wonderful victory the reminiscence of the pangs of child-birth rose in her breast. 


23 MBK II. 1790-95. 

2* Hv., 35. 1826-35; 35. 1926-35; Br., 14. 18-25. 

2 s See fn. 24, above. 

26 See Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 105, 171 and 103-6. 

27 MBh., I. 21. 7906-16. 

2« BV., IV. 7; Ag., 12. 5-7 ; Kur., 24 ; Vi^., IV. 15 ; V. 1-2 ; Pad. 111. 13 ; 
Bhdg., III. 1 ; 33 ; III. 2. 17; X. 3. 24 ff., Br., 181-2 ; MBh. I. 63 . 2428; B(f., 
71. 195-200; Lg., 69. 46-48. 

29 Br., 193. 78-9 ; Vk., V. 21. 79-61; Pad., VI. 272 . 382-85 ; HV., 87. 
4775-76; Bhdg., X. 44. 50-51 ; X. 45. 1-11 ; BV., IV. 72, etc. 

39 Br., 194. 1-5; BV.. IV. 72. 109ff; Bhdg., X. 45. Iflf. 
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This touching scene has, no doubt, been narrated by some of the Puras^as.^'^ Our 
fragmentary account is plain and simple without any religious veneer, much like 
that we find in the Harivarhsa^^ where Kr§i?a is stated to have “ touched the feet 
of his mother with his head ” and the mother “ with the reminiscence of the pains 
of child-birth sprinkled Kr^ija with tears of joy/' 

Thus it is apparent that the poet knew the story of Kr§na-Kamsa fight most 
probably in a form like that which is preserved in the Harivamsa, 

Kr^ria, Sakra, Govinda and Govindasvdrmn (see Nos. 145, 115-118, 217). 

The Mandasor Inscription hints at the festival of Sakra (i.e. India) 
which was “ commenced as then being allowed by Kr§.na on the approach of 
the auspicious rainy season.” The inscription being Vai$riava the reference 
is quite natural. 

The story of the tussle between Kr§i?a and India which led to the famous 
incident of lifting up the Govardhana mountain occurs in several 

PuTmas.'^'^ The words “ as then being allowed by Krsna ” give a strong clue 
to our inference that this is the story meant by the scribe. 

The following main features of this tale constantly appear in the Puraijic 
accounts and hence it is a reasonable presumption that the dutaka knew them 
in general, allowing variations in minor details. 

These are : 

(1) Formerly Nanda’s ancestors performed the Indra-mahotsava every autumn 

(i,e. Smad), He actually says that it is an ancient custom.^* 

(2) Krwa by his usual witticism wins over his foster-father to his arguments 

that it is better to offer ceremonies to the cows and the Ck>vardhana 
mount, for from these they draw the sustenance for their existence.^s 

(3) Indra's anger creates the flood-havoc but Kma manages to protect the 

Gopas. Indra s pride is humbled and he comes down on earth to 
pay homage to his victor. At Kamadhenu s request^^ Kf^na is con- 
secrated as Govinda (i.e. Indra of the cows). 

(4) Krsna thenceforward assumes an additional name i.e. Govinda/^^ (This 

should be noted for have an inscription mentioning the erection of 
a temple of Govindasvamin) . 

The inscription, however, asserts that the utsava was commenced “ on 
the approach of the auspicious rainy season” {prdvjk [rtVkdle §ubhe prdpte) 
while all the PuraDic references^® agree that it was performed in the Sarad, 

Bhdg., X. 44. 50-51; X. 45. 1-11; Hv„ 87 . 4775-76* Pad. VI. 272. 

382-85. 

32 Hv., 87. 4775-76. 

^3 Ag„ 12. 20-22; Bhdg., III. 2. 32-33; X. 24. 7; Br., 187-88; Pad., VI. 
272. 181-216 ; Kt$., V. 10-12 ; BV., IV. 21 ; Hv. 71-76. 

34 Bhdg., X. 24. 11 ; BV., IV. 21. 98. 

35 BV., IV. 21 gives a lengtliy conversation between Nanda and Kr§oa on this 
topic. 

Bhag., X. 27; Vij., V. 12. 11-12. 

” For the explanation of this name see Bhag., X. 27 . 23 ; Br., 188. 35 ; Fij., 
V. 12. 12 ; Ag., 12. 21 ; Hv., 76, 4004-6. 

“ Fij. and Hv. give a long description of the Sarad when they begin this 
episode. Cp. Vif., V. 10 ; Hv., 71-76. 

Bulletin o. c. e. l vol. u. 
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“ when the rainy season had already passed away.*' This offers a lacuna and 
for the present we are unable to escape this inconsistency. 

The Puranas are silent about the continuation of this festival after the 
truce between Kf§i)a and Indra. But though they do not plainly assert that it 
was revived, the implication is strengthened by a concluding compromise 
between them at the end of the incident. Agni Purdna,^^ however, openly 
admits that Kxm^ gladly allowed the festival to be revived in honour of 
Indra. 

The inscription which mentions the name, Govinda, seems to take it as 
a synonym for Vi^nu (see No. 115). The origin and the use of the name 
Govinda-*^ has already been explained above. Its use as a synonym for Vii§i?u 
puts forth a strong case for the agelong identity of Kr§ha and Vi§i?u.*i 
The avMma theory had already been developed.^^ have also other inscrip- 
tional references (see Nos. 116-118) regarding the erection of a temple of 
Govindasvamin to be assured of this identity of Vi§nu and Kr§ha. 

Jdmbavatl and Vi^u (see Nos. 130-266). 

The inscriptional statement implies that Jambavatl was a consort of 
Vwu. 

In the Puranas^^ she always appears as wife of Krspa. The incident of 
her marriage with Kr§i}a was the result of a rivalry about the most covetable 
Syamantaka jewel. The Purmic accounts are unanimous on this main point. 
But for the rivalry about this jewel the marriage would not have taken place 
at all. 

As it is : Sati^jit (Sakrajit,^^ Saktisena^'^ etc.), one of Krona’s kin, secured it 
from Surya, the Sun-god, as a reward for his intense devotion. Krwa coveted this 
remarkable jewel but on moral grounds he desisted from claiming it. Prasena, 
a younger brother of Satrajit, who had the jewel with him, went away one day on 
a hunting expedition tind fell prey to a lion, who in its turn was killed by J^bav^ 
(i.e. lit. a boar) to whom naturally the jewel then passed. On Prasena’s long absence 
suspicion grew about Kf^pa’s hand in the tragedy and he had naturally to make 
his position clear by searching out the jewel. A fight ensued between Kr§ija and 
Jambavan and its happy end was the marriage of Krspa with Jambavatl, the 
daughter of J^bavan. 

As stated above, the identity of Vi§ou and Kr^pa was well established in 


Ag., 12. 20-22. 

■*0 See R. G. Bhandarkar, Vai^riavism, Saivism etc., p. 36, “ but more 

probably Govinda is a later form of G&vid which in the Rg-Veda is used as an 
epithet for Indra in the sense of ‘the finder of the cows.' This epithet. .. .must 
have been transferred to Vasudeva-Kr^pa, when he came to be looked upon as the 
chief god.” Here is then the legend which symbolically enough shows Indra ‘ trans- 
ferring' his epithet to Kr§pa accompanied by a conseCTation ceremony. Almost 
all the Purapas explain the etymology of the name ‘ Govinda ' when they narrate 
this tale. See fn. 37 above. 

**1 See fn. 40 above ; Ibid., pp. 35 ff. See Vardha etc., pp. 160 f. below. 

^3 Pad., VI. 276. 1-37 ; Vd., 96. 20-51 ; Mat., 46. 1-17 ; Bf., 16. 11 ff. ; Bhdg. 
X. 56 ; Vk. V. 13, 8-32 ; MBh., XIII. 14. 616 ff. 

Vd. 96. 20. Mat., 46.3. 
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the Gupta period and there is no inconsistency in the dutak(fs statement 
which leads to the inference that Jambavati was a consort of Vknu. In fact 
it strengthens the assumption. And thus we can without any fear of contra- 
diction presuppose the dutaka's knowledge — in whatever version — of this Sya- 
mantakopdkhydna when he alludes to Jambavati and Vi§pu. 

Sagara, Bhagnatha and Bhdgirathi ot Gangd (see Nos. 54-61, 111, 211-5). 

The inscriptional hints about these four names may be reduced to the 
following points : — 

(1) Sagara and Bhagiratha were famous kings of antiquity. 

(2) The sanctity of the river Gahga or BhagirathI was well established. 

(3) The river Gahga flowed from the matted hair of Pasupati (i.e. 
Siva). 

The Puranic tradition-^^ unanimously asserts that Bhagiratha was a descendant 
of Sagara of whose greatness the Puranas talk very highly. Sagara belonged to the 
Ik§v^u dynasty of Ayodhya. He vanquished the Talajahghas, Sakas etc. who had 
snatched his father’s throne. His sons were out for an Asvamedha expedition but 
unfortunately due to their insolent behaviour towards the sage Kapila — while the 
latter was engaged in penance — ^they were burnt to ashes in Patala. Since it was 
necevSsary that the heavenly river, Gahga, should wash that place to cleanse them of 
their curse, Sagara’s descendants tried to make every effort to bring the river down 
from heaven. Bha^ratha, son of Dillpa, was able to please the heavenly river, who 
was ready to descend if a passage was offered to her without disturbance to the 
cosmic order. Bhagiratha invoked Siva’s favour and he was prepared to sustain the 
great Gahga as she fell. He then led Gah^ to Platala and thus freed his forefathers 
from the torments of the curse. From that time onwards Gahga is called 
“ Bhagirathi.” 

Shorn of all the other varying details the Puranas generally give the 
account as above. And looking at the above inscriptional fragments we may 
be reasonably sure of its existence in Gupta times. 

Prthu or Vamya (see Nos. 202, 245). 

There are two inscriptions which allude to tliis great king of yore. One in- 
forms of his liberality and the other of his inborn virtues. In one he is 
called Pjthu and in the other he is mentioned simply by the patronymic 
Vaiiiya. 

From the unanimous evidence of Puranic traditions there cannot be 
any doubt about the identity of Prthu and Vainya. We may give an analysis 
of the Purapic accounts of Prthu or Vainya^^ — presenting only the invariable 
germs of the tale as follows : — 

(1) Prthu was a son of Veua, a sworn opponent of the orthodox faith. (Some 
PurafjLaSy^ however, attempt to explain, in their usual fashion, tlie 


<6 Va., 88. 121 ff. ; Vi^., II. 8. 116-17 ; IV. 4. 1-17 ; Pad, V. 19. 184-93; V. 8; 
Br., 73-76 ; and 78 ; MBA., III. 116-19 ; BAag., IV. 8-9 ; XII. 3. 10 ; Ram., I. 38-44. 

^7 Br„ 2.20ff. ; Pad,y II.. 26ff. ; V. 8. 1-34 ; Mat.y 8. 2 ; 10 ; Br., 4 ; Va., 62. 
92 ff.; 70. 21 ; BAog., IV. 13 ff.; Fi?., I. 13. 

Bhag,y IV. 13; Pad,, II. 37. U. 
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divine cause behind Vela’s evil nature, while the Padma^^ attributes it 
to his conversion to Jainism. Whatever it be, the Pmdnas harp upon 
his tyranny.) 

(2) After vain attempts to bring him to reason the sages took the matter 

into their own hands and deprived him of his kingdom. The Purai^ 
give different accounts of his end. 

(3) The birth of Pfthu, according to all the Purdnas that narrate it, seems 

to have taken place in a very unnatural way. In no Purdna does he 
appear as a legitimate son of Vepa. He is often mentioned by the 
patronymic Vainya. It might be noted that some Purdrias^^ incidental- 
ly touch upon the origin of the Mleccha-jatis and of the Sutas and 
the Magadhas*^! when they narrate the story of Prthu. 

(4) Prthu was the first anointed king on the earth. (Some Pur^as''’^ bring 

in a Vai§nava element claiming that he was an incarnation of Vi§nu 
or that he attained kingship under Visnu’s divine favour. Apparently 
a divine theory of kingship is here implied. From the fact that the 
Prthvi-dohana-dkhydna — i.e. Pfthvi as a cow is milched by Pfthu 
assivStcd by the (x)ds and others — forms an essential ingredient of 
Prthu’s tale it is clear that the Purdnakdras looked upon him as the 
originator of Kingship and orderly government Prthvi is so named 
as if she were his daughter. 

(5) His virtuous and glorious rule is also described in the Pmdnas along with 

his liberality. It is said that the newly-bom Sutas and Magadhas 
refused to sing of his best deeds since he had not yet performed any ; 
but the sages urged them to sing of such glorious deeds which Pfthu 
promised to perform afterwards.*^ 

Pfthu’s or Vainya’s virtues and liberality are specifically mentioned by 
the inscriptions along with his relation to Vepa. Since the above germs of 
Pfthu's tale constantly appear in the Pur^ic tradition we may naturally sup- 
pose that the Guptan subjects cherished it at least in its skeleton presented 
above. 

Ndrada and Tumburu (see Nos. 191, 242) ; and Gandharvas, Noras, Kinna- 
ras, Siddhas and Vidyddharas (see Nos. 108-110, 140, 190, 226-27, 
260-62). 

There is only one solitary instance of inscriptional reference to NSrada 
where he is known to have been adept in choral skill and musical accomplish- 
ments. He is mentioned along with Tumburu. 

When we turn to the Puranic tradition we find Narada in a double 
character : — 

( 1 ) In his first character he is a wandering rhapsode of the heavens, travelling 
through the sky and attending the most jubilant events on the earth to 

Pad,, II. 36. 14 ff.; and also see Bhdg,, IV. 19. 24 ff. 

50 Pad., II. 27. 40-43; Ft?., I. 13 ; Vd,, 62. 120-24; Bhdg., IV. 14. 44-46; 
MBh„ XII. 59. 2216-19 ; Pad., V. 8. 7. 

51 Vd., 62. 137 ff. ; Pad., II. 27. 66 ; Br., 4. 60-67 ; Ft?., I. 13. 

52 Bhdg., IV. 15. 2-3 ; MBh., XII. 59. 2248 ; Bhdg., I. 3. 14 ; Pad., V. 8 

8-10. 

« MBh., XII. 59 ; Vd., 62. 134. 


w Vd., 62. 143-50. 
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add to their gaieties.s^ An expert at the vma, made of tortoise-shell, he 
is regarded as the best amongst the Gandharvas.®6 Often mentioned 
along with the Gandharvas, he is said to have recited the heavenly 
Mahahhdrata before the gods.^^ He is sometimes shown as keeping 
company with Tumburu for singing at joyous occasions.®® 

(2) He is son of Brahma, of cunning talenty often coming to aid the gods 
in their worries from the oft-rebellious Danavas^^. An instigator of 
quarrels, he also appears in our works frequenting the harems of 
kings and gods.®^’ As a staunch Bhagavata he frequently preaches the 
Vaispava doctrines®^. We also find him telling stories and holding 

conversations.®^ 

It seems that his original character was that of a Gandharva and the 
second phase of his character (as given above) was a later development of 
his mythological history, retaining, of course, a reminder of his former in- 
stinct to travel and to sing.*®® It is interesting to note that he is stated to 
have been bom of that portion of Brahma’s kaniha which is named narada.^^ 
This etymological explanation of the origin of his name is significant. 

The inscription seems to imply only the first part of his character but 
about the second it is silent. Argummtum ex silentio will not help us much 
and we are only left to guessing whether this part of his character did or did 
not exist in Gupta days. 

About Tumbum the Purdnas fully agree with the inscriptional state- 
ment about his musical accomplishments.^® 

The Gandharvas, Siddhas, Naras, Kinnaras and Vidyadharas appear 
in the Purmas^^ in the same garb as in the inscriptions. They are the heaven- 
ly hosts of singers often volunteering to display their skill when exceptionally 
happy events occurred on the earth. The Purdnas devote more attention to 
the Gandharvas®^ than to the others who are merely mentioned by name. 
Bali, {Indr a), and Vi^nu (see Nos. 32 , 263 ) and Indrdm^a (see No. 128 ). 

Br., 13. 170 ; Bhdg., X. 27. 24 ; etc. See Sorensen, Index to Names in the 
Mbh.j under Ndrada. 

5® MBK IX. 54. 3051ff. ; BV., I. 8. 41-49 ; MBh., I. 65. 2552 ; I. 123. 4813. 

MBh., I. 1. 106 ; Br., 13. 170. Bhdg., X. 27. 24 ; V. 25-28. 

s® Bhdg., VIII. 11. 43-45; Mat., 154; lllff.; 187. 14 ff.; Ram., VII. 20-21. 

®® Pad., VI. 90 ; BV. I. 8. 41-49 (here while cursing Niarada, Brahma exposes the 
main traits of Narada’s character) ; Mat., 187. 14 ff. Cf. also MBh., IX. 54. 3051 ff. 

Pad., IV. 84-86; VI. 81. 52 ff.; VI. 189 ff.; Bhdg., I. 5-6 (here it is 
mentioned that the Bhagavata was written by Vyasa at Narada’s advice.) 

®® Mat, 54-57 ; 83 ; Pad. VI. 92 ff. ; I. 10 ff. ; V. 44 ; VI. 113 ; VI. 81. 52 ff. ; 
etc. See also Sorensen, loc. cit. 

Cf. Sorensen, loc. cit. The Bhdg., (I. 5. 23 to 6. 34) also gives the story of 
his second birth as a devotee of Vi§uu. 

^ BV., L 22. 1-3. 

e® Bhdg., X. 27. 24 ; V. 25-28 ; XII. 11. 33 ; MBh., I. 65. 2559 ; I. 123. 4810 ; 
II. 4. 130 ; etc. 

Bhdg,, X. 27. 24 ; IV. 15. 7 ; MBA., 11. 10. 396 ; Vi?., I. 9. 92 ; Pad., V. 
6 ; VI. 82. 13 ff. 

67 Bhdg.. II. 1. 16 ; also VIII. 8. 9-12 ; Br., 3 ; 13. 170 ; Pad., V. 6 ; BV. I. 12, 
13 and 18. 
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The JunSgatJh inscription of Skandagupta states that Vi§pu brought back 
from Bali the goddess of Wealth and Splendour for the sake of the happi- 
ness of the Lord of the gods (i.e. Indra). The inscription is Vai^pava in 
its general tendency. 

This reference gives in a nut-shell the story of Bali’s fall at the hands 
of Vamana or the Dwarf incarnation of Vi§.nu. Following is the invariable 
gist of the different Purtoic accounts®® of this great king of the demons. 

(1) Bali, son of Virocana and grandson of Prahlada, was the lord of the 
demons. All the Puranas that speak of him testify to his high character. Unlike 
others in his place, he had faith in sacrifice and he was a great devotee of Kf§pa 
or Vi§uu. 

(2) He snatched the power of Indra. Whatever his character, he had the 
complexion of a Danava and naturally the gods contrived to depose him. In some 
Purmtas^^ this acx'ount is preceded by the story of the Amrta-manthana where 
Vi§uu’s trickery proved too costly to the Danavas. 

(3) A deputation comprising of the gods and sages waited on Visnu as usual 
with prayers and complaints for the redress of their grievances. Vi^u promised 
sj^mpathetic consideration and action. Some Purdnas'^^ narrate the story of Aditi s 
penance, because she had been greatly afflicted at the miserable plight of her 
son, Indra. Vi^nu promised her that he would be born as her son. Hence Vi§nu 
is called Indr^uja.'^i 

(4) Vi§nu was born as Vamana (i.e. dwarf) to Aditi. This divine d'vija 
boy attended the sacrificial session just started by Bali, who, without any idea 
of what would happen, promised Vamana as much as he could cover with his three 
strides as his religious dues. The foresighted Sukra intervened but in vain. -2 

(5) Vamana now assumed his divine svarupa and covered within his two 
strides the whole universe. He demanded from Bali the fulfilment of his promise. 
Bali, with no feeling of remorse, asked the Lord to put His third step on his head. 
Indra got his power back and Bali had to retire to Rasatala or Sutala.'*^ 

(6) After all Bali was a great king and Vij§nu proposed to appease him 
with a boon. Bali, however, as a true devotee only asked for the Lord’s constant 
attention towards Hintoelf. For this purpose it is said that Vispu is still standing 
as a gate-keeper at Bali’s palace in Rasatala."^* 

The inscriptional abridged version of this tale would seem to imply 
knowledge of the points mentioned in paras 2 and 5 above and in the case 
of the others there would be no difficulty in admitting them also to the 
Gupta tradition, since they, in their broad outline, constantly appear in 
all the Putanic accounts of Bali's history. As to the point mentioned in 
para 3 we need only point to another inscriptional reference to Indranuja, 
which clearly refers to Vi§i?u’s birth as a son of Aditi, i.e. as a younger brother 
of Indra. 

Br,, 3. 68 and 73 ; Kur., p. 208 ; Mat., 244-46 ; Pad., VI. 266-67 ; Bhdg., 
VIII. 8ff ; MBh., XII. 341. 12943-44 ; Ram., I. 29 ; Ag., 4. 5-11 ; BV. IV. 61. 

eo Bhdg., VUI. 8ff ; BV., IV. 61 ; MBK V. 10. 297-99. 

^0 Mat., 245 ; Kur., loc. cit. In the Ram. (I. 29) Kasyapa, Aditi’s hu^and, 
performed this ta.^ of pleasing the god Vi§pu. We are also informed that in 
the Siddha^rama— which is also described— Vamana performed his great feat of 
vanquishing Bali. 

71 MBh., III. 12. 4845, ’2 Bt,., 73. 32-3. 

« Bhag., Vni, 23. 10, Ibid, 
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Vi^u. 

The following names of Vi^nu occur in our inscriptions and it need not 
be pointed out that they are usual synonyms for Vii^Qu in the Purajjic 
tradition.^® 

Ananta-svamin, Bhagavat, Cakrabhrt Cakra-gada-dhara, Cakra-piani, 
Cakra-svamin, Garu(Ja-ketu, Govidna, Govinda-svamin, Indranuja, Janardana, 
Madhusudana, Narayana, Puru§a, Sarhgin, Vasudeva (see Nos. 4, 33-46, 
81-89, 113, 115-18, 128, 132, 167, 192-93, 205, 221-23, 251 and see also Vwu 
Nos. 263.75). 

Some of these names tell their own tale ; e.g. ‘ Madhu-siudana ’ implies 
the story of Vii§inu’s killing of the demon Madhu (together with Kaifabha). 
Such of these tales that can be reconstructed have been given below. 

From the inscriptional hints about Vi^iju an attempt may be made 
to present a vivid picture of Vi§i)u s form as it was worshipped by the Gupta 
Vai^navites. 

Vi$nu enjoyed his eternal sleep in the ocean of milk^^ (see Ki§Jrodadhi 
Madhusudana and Puru§a) reposing on the body of the mythical snake called 
Ananta (see Anantasvamin). In one hand he held the famous cakra and 
in the other a gada. He wielded the bow named i^arhga. His consort, 
Lak§ml, sat by his side attending on him (see No. 156). The Kaustubha 
jewel (which he got at the time of the churning of the ocean) and a garland 
(vmamdld?) adorned his breast. 

This description is familiar to the Purapakaras. 

The following myths in which Vi?nu appears prominently may be noted 
as forming part of the Vai^pava tradition current in the Gupta period : — 

I The Story oj the Amrta-manthanaJ^ (See Kaustubha, Laki§ml, Aira- 
vata, Bali, Smara or Kiamadeva, Nos. 139, 156, 3, 136) 

Wherever the Purdnas explain the origin of Lak§ml,^^ Aimvata®^ and 
Kaustubha®^ they tell us that these arose out of the churning of the Ocean. 
Siva’s burning of Kamadeva by opening his third eye reminds us of his 
swallowing the deadly poison {kdlakuta) which also arose out of this churning. 
The rivalry between the gods and the demons forms a fa'/ourite theme of 
Hindu mythologists and this is one of its episodes. 


Only the more important of the names of Vi§pu and Siva that are found 
in the inscriptions have been here included. The writer proposes to deal with all 
names of Vi§nu and Siva alluded to in the inscriptions in a separate article. 

See Sorensen, Index to Names in the MahdbMrata, under Vi§pu and 
his 1000 names''. 

77 Note also the usual explanation of the name “ Narayapa " as “ one whose 
couch is the waters". 

78 See Wilson, Vi^nu Purdna, (Eng. Trans.) Vol I, Edited by Hall, (1864), 
p. 146, fn. 1. See also p. 158 above. 

79 Bhdg,, VIII. 8. 7-29 ; BV,, II. 37 ; Vk„ I. 8. 15 ; I. 9. 98ff. 

80 Bhdg., VIII. 8. 4 ; MBh„ I. 19. 1151 etc, 

81 Mdt,, 250. 4 ; Bhdg., VIII. 8. 5 ; MBh. I. 8. 1147 ; V. 102. 3613. 
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11. Fi^ttu’s killing of the demons Madhu {and KaHabha) (see No. 167). 

The Gangdhar inscripticwi of ViiSvavannan says that the god Madhu- 
sudana (i.e. Vi§iOu) awakes from his sleep on the 13th day of the bright 
half of the month Kartika. 

From the evidence of the Puraoic tradition Vi§,ou killed the two demons 
Madhu and Kaitabha who disturbed him in his sleep. Though no menticm 
of Kaitabha occurs in our inscription his name seems to have been implied 
since tradition knows that Vi^iju killed the two demons at the same time 
and yet he is never called Madhu-Kaitabha-sudana.^^ 

Different versions of this tale occur in the Purunas. According to one*"^, 
these two demons were born of the mala or dirt of Visnu’s ears while the other®^ 
says that they arose out of tamas and rajas while the Lord was engaged in His 
cosmic act of creation. The Pur.^c accounts generally agree about these two 
threatening to kill Brahma who was sitting on a lotus arising out of Vi^ijn’s 
navel. About their end by Vi§nu there are different accounts. One versions^ says 
that Vi^u killed them immediately after he was disturbed in his cosmic sleep ; 
while the other*® explains their death as being due to their own boon which they 
had to confer on Vi§uu when they arrogantly asked the latter to demand any boon 
from them. 

We do not know as to which of these versions can be taken as existing 
in Gupta days ; but there can be no doubt that the story of these demons’ 
death did exist then. 

II. Story of V dmandvatdra. (See Bali p. 158 above). 

IV. Story of the Vardhdvatdra. (See Nos. 247-248). 

The Eran inscription of Toramana says that Vi§!pu in his form of a 
Boar lifted the earth out of the waters. 

The Purapic accounts of the Varahavatara fall into two distinct classes. 

(i) Accounts'cf this class® ^ are purely cosmological. After the periodical 
pralaya or destruction creation begins anew. Prthvi (i.e. the goddess of 
the Earth) is unable to bear the burden of the proc;ess and is about to 
sink into Ra^tala. She applies to the Lord for help and Vi§nu in his 
Boar form lifts her up. The Mahdbharata attributes Pfthvi’s sinking to 
the constant growth of population in Kfta age when men did not die. But 
other details agree. 

(ii) In the accounts of the second class®® Prthvi does not play an important 
role. Here Hiraijy^§a, the Lord of the Demons, happens to disturb the 
harmony of the world order. He snatches Indra’s throne and the usual 
entreaties of the gods prevail on Vi§pu, who in his Boar-form kills the 
demon. 


82 Devi Bhdg., I. 4 ; Mark., 81. 68-77 ; BV., I. 4. 26-28 ; Pad., V. 37. 19-50 ; 

MBh„ III. 13.555-81 ; also III. 12. 498, and VI. 67. 3025-7 where the name ‘ Madhu- 

sudana ’ is etymologically explained. 

88 BV., I. 4. 26. *4 Pad,, V. 37. 19ff. *5 pV., I. 4. 28. 

86 MBh., III. 13555-81; Mark., 81. 68-77. 

87 Pad., V. 3. 21 ff. ; VI. 166 ; Mat., 248 ; Vd., 6 ; MBh., III. 142 ; Bhdg., I. 

3. 7. 

88 Bhdg., III. 13. 18ff ; Pad., VI. 264 ; Ag., 4. 1-2 ; MBh., XII. 341. 12940-4L 
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The first class of accounts is dearly corroborated by our inscription. 
About the second we are as yet in the dark.®® 

V. Story of Kr^avat&ra, (See pp. 153 ff. above). 

Siva Kara, I4a, Mahiadeva, Mahe^vara, Pa^upati, Prthivisvara, ^ailesvara- 
svamin, Sambhu, (see Nos. 119, 129, 170-173, 177-184, 198, 201, 216, 
219-220 and 229). 

All these names of Siva which are found in the inscriptions also occur 
as different names for Siva in the Puraijic tradition. 

Siva’s description from the hints of the inscriptions may be presented 
as follows : — 

He was the lord of the mountains (SaileSvarasviamin) and of the herds 
(Pasupati). The river Gahga flowed from his matted hair (sec p. 155 above) 
and the moon shone brightly on his forehead. His abode was the Mount 
Kailasa. 

This description is familiar to the Pur.^ic tradition. 

The following Saivite myths may also be noted as being popular in 
Gupta times : — 

I. The story of Skanda's birth and achievements : — 

The references of the inscriptions about this tale may be reduced to the 
following points : — 

(i) Hara destroyed Kamadeva’s body. (See No. 119). 

(ii) Rati and Priti were wives of Smara or Kamadeva. (See Nos. 203, 

209). 

(hi) Skanda led the M5trs or the female ghosts. (See Nos. 186, 230). 

(iv) Mahasena was the commander-in-chief of the heavenly hosts. 

(See No, 175). 

When we correlate all these scattered hints of the inscriptions we are reminded 
of the episode which inspired Kalidiasa to write his famous poem, the Kumdrasam- 
bhava. As it usually happens, a demon, by name Taraka, troubles the gods.®*^ Indra 
is unable to cope with the situation. It has been prophesied that Siva’s son would 
bring about the end of Taraka. Siva’s marriage with Parvati is yet to take place. 
Means are devised to drag Siva into the world of passions.^i Poor Kamadeva, at 
Indra’s behest, displays his prowess before the god engaged in penance. But the 
latter in divine fury burns Kama’s body to ashes.®^ Rati, the wife of Kama, laments 
the death of her husband and due to Siva’s favour Kama comes back to life 
though now he is bodiless. Hence the God of Love is called as Anahga.®^ Even- 
tually Siva and Pl^ati are married and the desires of the gods accomplished. 

This is the gist of the Purapic accounts of this episode. All varying details 
have been omitted. It would then seem that the writers of the inscriptions 

8® The relation between Varaha and Kokamukhasvamin will be discussed 
elsewhere. 

®o Pad., V. 37 ff.; Mat., 154. 207 ff.; MBh., IX. 44. 2448; the Ramayaija 
(1. 37) gives an altogether different account where T^aka does not figure at all. 

Mat., 154. lllff. See Bhag., X, 55. 1. 

93 0Bh., XIL 6977 ; Mat., 15. 272 ; Pad., V. 40. 266. 
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had knowledge of this tale in a form similar to that given above. The re- 
lation of Skanda to the Matrs is attested by the Mah^bharata®^ ; and the 
names for Skanda — Mahasena and Brahmaanya — that are found in the in- 
scriptions are also frequently used in the Purdnas.^^ 

II. The Story of Gangdvatarcaia i.e. the descent of the river Gahga on to 
Siva’s matted hair. (See p. 155 above). 

III. Ufiga worship. (See Nos. 157-64). 

Some Purdnas try to explain the origin®® of lihga worship and its religious 
efficacies^ ^ We have also one Purdna bearing that name, Linga. But since 
the inscriptions only barely mention the word, lihga, we are not able to vouch 
for the existence of these Puranic accounts in the Gupta period.®^ 

Brhaspati, Indr a and ^ukra. (See Nos. 75-78, 233). 

In the Gupta period people believed that Brhaspati and Sukra were 
the talents par excellence of ancient times. They knew that Brhaspati was 
the preceptor of Indra and of the gods ; and though the inscriptions do not 
inform us as to what they thought of Sukra’s relation to the demons, yet we 
may take it for granted from the traditional testimony®®. 

The Puiaxiic tradition gives many tales woven round these great Gurus’^^^. 
Sukra seems to have had a brain to be coveted. He is called a Kavya^®^ But 
since the inscriptions do not enlighten us by any hints about their mythic 
history we may leave the matters where they are with only the information 
that the Gupta subjects believed them to be the great preceptors of the gods 
and the demons respectively. 

Caturudadhi or Catus-samudra, Citrakuta, Gahgd, Jambudvipa, Kaildsa, 
K^trodadhiy^erw or Sumeru, Pdldla, Rdmagiri and Triloka : — 

(See Nos. 73, 90-100, 101, 111, 131, 133-135, 154, 188-89, 199, 208). 
These inscriptional fragments indicate a part of the historical geography 
current in Gupta days. The river Gahga had its own history (see p. 155 
above). About Citrakuta^®^ ^nd Ramagiri the inscriptional statements are 


®4 MBh., HI. 14359 ff. ; IX, 45. 2473 ff. 

The name Kdrttikeya is not mentioned in any of the inscriptions included 
in our enquiry ; but it is found in the inscriptions of the Later Guptas. (See Fleet, 
Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 206 and 286). 

Pad., VI. 164 ; VI. 282 ; Vd., 55. 

Ag., 3?7, Mat., 188 ; Pad., VI. 164 ; IV. 101. 113-35 ; IV. 106 ; VI. 236 ; 

IV. 110. 166 ff. 

For the prevalence of Lifiga-worship and for the Lakulm sect during the 
time of the Guptas see Bhandarkar, EL, XXI, pp. 4ff. 

00 Pad., V. 13. 181 ff; V. 24; VI. 18. 70-90; Vd., 98. 23ff; Mat. 47; 249. 
3-12 ; and 25-33. 

^<>0 For Brhaspati see Pad., V. 13. 181 ff ; Vd., 98. 23 ff; 38. 44 ff; BV., IV. 
47 ; II. 37 ; II. 59 ; Mat., 49 ; 24. 45 ff. 

101 Pad., VI. 18. 70-81 ; Vd., 97. 98. 23ff. ; Mat., 47 ; Pad., V. 13. 181 ff. 

10* Ram., II. 55-56 ; 11. 93 ff ; MBh., 111. 277. 15982 ; Bhdg., V. 19. 1. 
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vague and we are not sure whether we can associate them with the story 
of Rama. Kailasa was supposed to have been the highest peak and Mem 
was taken to be the biggest mountain. The “ four oceans ” were believed 
to have covered the expanse of the earth and the mysterious ‘ milky ocean ' 
was known to have been in existence. Jambudvipa^^^^ was reckoned to be 
famous for “ nurses and nourishers ” {dpdyaka’pdshakachitrasya Jambudvipa’ 
sya). 

The conceptions of ‘ geography ' which were popular in those days are 
very interesting. They are abundantly reflected in the Puranas^^^. But about 
the ‘ four oceans which seem to have been very popularly known in Gupta 
times, the Puranas, as far as the writer's knowledge goes, say little or nothing ; 
we get ‘seven seas' instead^®^. But, at any rate, the spirit of looking at 
geographical enquiry seems to be the same in both. Patala, Ksirodadhi and 
Triloka (see No. 73) were some of the items of the topographia sacra popular 
in Gupta times and we need not point out that they are familiar to the 
Puranic tradition. 

The Krta-yuga (see Nos. 147-151). 

According to the writers of the inscriptions the Krta-yuga was the age 
of virtues and perfect religion. Kings often aspired to be like those who 
were supFX)sed to have ruled in this period of perfect bliss. But about 
the other yugas we have no mention, not even about Kali. These yugas or 
the eras of the dharma scale are fully developed in the Pur^ic tradition.’ 
In the Krta-yuga dharma was in full force ; men were in perfect state of bliss 
like those in Rousseau’s state of nature It is from that time onwards 
that man gradually fell " and in this Kali-yuga he has become the modern 
wicked being. This is the Puraijic view of the history of human nature and 
it seems the subjects of the Guptas held similar views. 

Greatest kings of antiquity known and honoured in Gupta times. Bhagiratha, 

Bharata, Fartha, Prthu (Vainya), Raghava (Rama), Ripughna, Sagara, 

Yudhi^thira (see Nos. 54, 69, 196,202, 206-7, 210,211-215,245, 290-294). 

These are the kings whom the dutakas often remembered when they 
wanted to praise the glory and greatness of theiri patrons. They might have 
rightly thought that these names of antiquity would inspire reverence and 
awe in the minds of their contemporaries. The inscriptions do not tell us 
as to what achievements of these great figures of the past made them dear to 
the hearts of the people. They only generally hint at their liberality and 
other good qualities. 


103 For Jambudvlpa see Va„ 34-35; Vi^., II. 1. 12 ff. ; II. 3; Mat., 113 and 
121 ; Ag., 107-1C» ; 119 ; Var., p. 332 ; Pad., I. 3 ; VL 129 etc. 

104 For Kailasa see Va., 41-47 and 54 ; Bhdg., V. 16. 27 etc. For Meru see 
Va., 34-35 ; Bhdg., V. 16. 7-27 ; Mat., 124 ; Ag., 212 ; 107-108 ; Pad., I. 4 ; V. 15 etc. 

105 Vi^., II. 1. 5-6 ; V., 16. 2 ; Ag., 108. 2. etc. 

106 See Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 175 ff. 
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The Puratjic tradition is never tired of telling about these rulers. They 
are among the famous kings lauded in the Purdnas.^^'^ Some of them, like 
Bhagiratha, Bharata, Prthu (Vainya), Rama and Sagara, belong to the 
famous category of the $odasa-r^jika, or the sixteen celebrated monarchs, of 
the past.^08 These really famous kings occur repeatedly and were well 

established in tradition It is very remarkable. ..how widely these kings 

differ froni those extolled in the Rg-veda and the Vedic literature’'.^®® It 
should be noted that they belong entirely to the Purdnic stream of tradition. 

Thus we have attempted the reconstruction of the Guptan tradition — 
though only in a part here and a part there — by corroborating the inscriptional 
hints from the unanimous tradition of the Purdnas. Since the inscriptions 
were never intended to present the full Purapic tradition, an attempt has 
been made here to collect from them such information as may indicate their 
knowledge of this Pur&ijic tradition. This line of approach has proved to 
be useful in most cases, and we can now be certain that the Puraijic tradition 
(as we now have it) existed in its broad outlines and in the form indicated 
by the above reconstruction in the Gupta period also. 

It is clear from the above attempt that the Puranic accounts do not 
generally clash with the evidence of the inscriptions. What the people of 
northern India knew about their past in the fourth and the fifth centuries 
of the Christian era, the notions they had in their days about the earth, 
the gods they worshipped and revered, and the views they held about the 
Kfia-yuga — all these, as we deduce them from the inscriptions, are abundantly 
reflected in the texts that are handed down to us. All these show that they 
evidently lived in the age of Puranic mythology. Visnu and 6iva loom large in 
their religious horizon. Indra is often under Vi^pu's favour. Vanina accepts 
an insignificant position on the ‘‘western point of the compass.” (See No. 
250 ) History haJF^lready become mythologised. Bhagiratha had already step- 
ped into the realm of mythology and Kr§na was in a stage of deification having 
come out successful in his contest with Indra. Some of the stories repeatedly 
described in the Purdnas were popular in those days. We have always kept in 
view the caution that the inscriptions do not pretend to inform us about the 
ancient history of India as known to them yet they unconsciously betray their 
feelings about the past of Aryavarta. We find the tradition current in the 
Gupta period, as far as we know it, in the same garb as we find it in some of 
the Purdnas. The subjects of the Guptas show nearly the same attitude to- 
wards their past as do the Purdnas. Thus already in the fourth and the fifth 
centuries after Christ history had become mythical and heroes had become 
deities. 

As regards the theory of the redaction of the important Purdnas under 
the Gupta regime our investigation leads us to a peculiar position. The 
dutakas are not at all clear on this point, nor was it their intention to be 
outspoken on these matters. We are told of mantras, bhdsyas and pravacanas 

107 Ibid., pp. 6^7, Ibid., pp. 39 ff. lo® Ibid., p. 42. 
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(see No. 200) but no indication is given as to what these pravacmas were about. 
Some of the inscriptions allege that the stanzas on land-grants have been 
quoted from what the great sage, Vyasa, the arranger of the Vedas, had said 
in the Mahdbhdrata ; but Mr. Pargiter has pointed ouP^^ that these stanzas 
are more peculiar to the Puraijas than to the great epic. As regards “ Veda- 
vyasa” (see Nos. 252-255) thePuranic tradition is never tired of asserting that 
its father ” was also “ the arranger of the Vedas.” But the orthodox Pandits 
put forward ” the doctrine that the Veda existed from everlasting, hence to 
admit that anyone had compiled or even arranged it struck at the root of 
tlieir doctrine and was in common parlance, ' to give the whole case away 
That the inscriptions — ^which were writings of some public importance — should 
allude to the Puranic point of view about the compilation of these sacred scrip- 
tures is a matter of great significance ; and when we look to the other circum- 
stances “2 which prevailed in the Gupta period it becomes more and more pro- 
bable that the Puranic ideas and thoughts seem to have had a firm hold on 
the minds of the people. Unfortunately about the Pur mas themselves not a 
hint occurs in the inscriptions ; not a single Purdna is mentioned by name, 
nor does the word Purdna occur in its generic sense of an historical compila- 
tion. We hear of the Kathdvids and the V andakajanas (see Nos. 137, 246) 
but not a single reference gives us the status of the Sutas and the Magadhas. 
What value should be attached to this “ evidence from silence must remain 
an individual conjecture. The Sutas and the Magadhas formed an important 
part of the royal retinue in ancient times but in the Gupta period no word 
is heard of their activities. The dutakas tell us of the heavenly reciters, 
the Gandharvas etc., but about these Sutas and the Magadhas they tell us 
nothing. Many times emperors and kings are praised but these an- 
cient praisers themselves are not honoured even by a mere mention of 
their names. The great Samudragupta boasts of having jjprformed an Asva- 
medha for the first time after a long interval, but his court-poet, Hari§ena, does 
not remember the Suta who in ancient times must have played an important 
role at such ceremonies. Does this mean that the Sutas and the Magadhas 
were already dim figures of the past in the fourth century a.d. and their 
cherished possession had been lost to them ? We may only hazard a guess for 
the answer, though the temptation is strong to answer in the affirmative. 


110 ]RAS., 1912, p. 253. 
iir Pargiter, op. cit., p. 10. 
112 See above p. 164. 



NAGAUR**'— A FORGOTTEN KINGDOM 

By 

M. A. CHAQHTA’i 

NSgaur is the head-quarters of a district of the same name in the state 
of Jodhpur, Rajputana, situated on the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. The town 
is said to take its name from its traditional founders, the Naga Rajputs and 
was held successively by Rajputs, Mussalm^s and the Chiefs of the Jodhpur 
State. 

It is very difficult to say anything definite about the early history of 
Nagaur under the Rajputs. It can, however, be believed that very early 
during the period of Muslim rule in India, indeed as soon as Northern India 
came under the sway of the Gb^7>nawid dynasty, Nagaur also came under 
their control. Baharam Shah of Ghazna the fifteenth king, in the days of 
his prosperity led two expeditions into Hindustan to chastise his refractory 
subjects and the collectors of revenue. On the first occasion he attacked 
Muhammad Babalim, who had the charge of the Government of Lahore on 
behalf of his predecessor Arsalan. Having defeated and taken him prisoner, 
on the 27th of RamatJ^ in the year 512 A.H./1118 a.d., he pardoned him 
upon his swearing allegiance. The king then reinstated him in the govern- 
ment and returned to Ghazna. In the meanwhile, Muhmmad Bahlim had 
built the fort of Nagaur in the province of Siwalik, whither he conveyed 
his wealth, his family and his effects. He then raised an army composed of 
Arabs, Persians, Afghans and IQialjis, and began devastating the territories 
of the independent Indian princes with such success, that he aspired at length 
to the throne. Sultan Bahram, appraised of his movements, collected an army 
and marched a second time towards Hindustan. Muhammad Bahalim ad- 
vanced as far as Mult^ to oppose the king. With him were his ten sons who 
had each the command of a province. A battle ensued ; but the curse of 
ingratitude fell like a bolt on the head of the perfidious rebel, and in his 
flight he, with his ten sons and attendants, sank into a deep quagmire, wherein 
they all perished. The king after his victory appointed Sialar Hasan, the son 
of Ibii^m ‘All, the Chief Commander of the conquered part of India and 
himself returned to Qhazna.^ 

Some histories have also asserted, on the authority of T^ju 'I’Ma'athtr 
and others, that Raja of Nagaur and many other Hindu Rajas,* having gather- 
ed together, sent emissaries to the Rai of Nahrwala asking him to aid 
them in attacking the Mussalmlans who were but few in number. On becom- 

• Usually the name is spelt Nagore. 

^ Minl?kj-i-Sir&j, Tobaqat-i-Na^m (Text, Asiatic Society of Bengal ed., Calcutta, 
1864), pp. 23-25 ; English Translation of the same by Major Raverty, pp. 110-112 
(Calcutta, 1881) ; also Ferisbfa (Tr. Briggs), i, 149-154. 

» Tabaqdt (Eng. Tr. by Raverty), p. 520. 
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ing aware of this intention Qutbu *d-Din who was then at Ajmer, resolved 
to be beforehand with them and so he proceeded there. After a great struggle 
and a series of fights, which need not be detailed here, Qutbu 'd-Din returned 
victorious to Delhi by way of Ajmer in 592 a.h./a.d. 1195. 

Hiajiu 'd-Dabi has noted in his Arabic History of Gujerdt on the 
authority of Tabaqdt4-Ndsin^ that Amir Ikhtiyiaru ’d^-Din Muhammad b. 
Bakhtyar, a native of Qhor. of the Khalj tribe, reached Qhazna during the 
reign of Sultan Mu‘izzu ’d-Din Muhammad Qhori. He came to the Sultan’s 
court so that he might be enlisted in the army. After he had settled in 
his office, he went to Delhi ; but in the discharge of his duties there he 
could not cope with Qutbu ’d-Din, and he returned to Ghazna. He stayed 
there with his paternal uncle Amir Muhammad b. Malimud. He accom- 
panied him in the battle against Golah Rai Pithora and hastened to defeat 
him. Then he returned towards Nagaur where his brother ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
was residing, for Niagaur was then under his control. Qannauj was also added 
to Nagaur and thus the circle of the jurisdiction of Amir *Ali was extended. 
He awarded the insignia of rulership of Kashmandi^ to his brother, Muham- 
mad and sent him there, but Jkhtiyaru ’d-Din Muliammad remained with him. 
When Amir Muhammad b. Mafimud was martyred while fighting there, 
Ikhtiyaru ’d-Din Muhammad took possession of his kingdom. He appointed 
Amir * All in his brother’s place ; thus he became permanent Amir. After this 
Ikhtiyaru ’d-Din Muhmmad b. Ba^itvar Khalji achieved other conquests and 
became the first Muslim ruler of Bengal and held that position upto 602 a.h./ 
1205 a.d. 

There is no need to emphasise that Niagaur had from the very beginning 
become part of the Muslim kingdom in India. When Sulfian Shamsu ’d-Din 
Iltutmi^ gained his victory over Aram Shah in 607 A.H./1210 a.d., and as- 
cended the throne he struck coins, which bore besides the religious verses and 
the emperor’s name and his portrait on horseback, particularly the name 
of the mint. We are glad to note here that Edward Thomas has mentioned 
one such coin as from Nagaur dated 608 A.H./1211 a.d., the second year of 
Ututmi^’s reign."’ This clearly establishes the suzerainty of lltutmish over 
this part of Rajput'ana also. As far as our knowledge of Indian coinage is 
concerned, we are probably right in asserting that, as regards Muslim Sultanate 
of India, lltutm’sh was the first Muslim monarch who struck his first coins 
in Nagaur. Although after him we find that Qhiyathu ’d-Din Ulugh Khan 
Balban struck his coins also in Nagaur. This latter is at present in the 
unique collection of Professor Sh lyrani of Lahore. 

3 Here the printed text of the Tabaqdt is somewhat vague, although Hajiu 'd-Da- 
blr has based his information on the same T^baqdt ; text, pp. 146 f. (tr., pp. 548 f.) ; 
Hajiu 'd-Dabir, p. 953. 

Kasmandi (or Ka§hmandi, or Kastmandfi) is a small town in Lucknow dis- 
trict, five miles north-west of Mallhiab^d (Hodiwala, Studies in Indo-Muslim History, 
Bombay, 1939), p. 233. 

6 Edward Thomas, The Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings of Delhi (London, 
1871), p. 78. 
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Sultan Siamsu *d-Din lltutmish had recovered Ranthambhor, which had 
fallen into the hands of the Hindus, in 623 A.H./1225 a.d. and in the follow- 
ing year he marched against the fort of Mandore® within the limits of Siwalik, 
after which he marched towards the capital to make preparations for the 
reception of the emissaries from the IQialita of Baghdad, who, bearing honours, 
rich and ample presents from the Khalifa and starting from the port of 
Daibul journeyed through the limits of Nagaur and reached Delhi in 626 a.h. 
1228 a.dJ 

This leads us to conclude that the emissaries from Baghd^ must have 
taken the general grand trunk road of those days between Delhi and Port 
Daibul. This might also encourage one to make some conjecture as to the 
limits of the conquests of the early Arabs. Sarsaki, the successor of the 
conqueror Muhammad bin Qasim of Sindh, did not live long and Junaid b. 
‘ Abdi ’r-Rahman al-M‘arri succeeded him to the office in 105 A.H./724 a.d. 
and he revived the memories of Muhammad’s victories. Although his con- 
quest did not prove so lasting, yet it cannot be denied that his activities 
extended the limits of Arab rule and surpassed the achievements of Muham- 
mad bin Qasim. Junaid, after quelling internal revolts and risings, led the 
first campaign against Kairaj and some days later he invaded Mandal. Ac- 
cording to Elliot it is the ancient Mandawar, which we have identified as 
Mandore in Jodhpur State.^ This would enable us to assert that if it is 
true that Arabs had reached the limits of ancient Raj pu tana from one side, 
they had also opened a straight road between Daibul and Rajputana upto 
Mandore, the ancient capital of the Parihara Rajputs. The same road later 
on extended to the central capital Delhi, and this was used by the emissaries 
from Baghdad through Nagaur. The same route is, even to this day, fol- 


Trans. : “ A year subsequent to this, in 624, he marched against the fort of 
Mandore within the limits of Siwadik, and its capture the Almighty God facilitated 
for him.” 

This word Mandore has been a source of great discussion among the histo- 
rians, although Raverty had done his best clear the ambiguity and he is perfect- 
ly right in taking Mandore as the old capital of Pariharas, lying five miles north 
of the ancient runs of Jodhpur. Mr. Garrick has given us a nice description in 
his Report of a Tour in the Punjab and Rajputana in 1883-84 (vide Archaeological 
Survey of India, Vol. xxiii, pp. 73-85). It is a pity that it has been taken by Sir 
W. Haig as ” Mandawar ”, a fortress eight miles north of Bijnaur (vide : ” Cambridge 
History of India Vol. hi, p. 53). But if it is situated in Siwalik, then one need 
not go so far as Bijnaur. No doubt ” the limits of Siwalik ” are also not very clear, 
yet they extended as far west as the borders of Kashmir, and someone has clearly 
asserted that Si\^i^ik was the ancient name of the territory of Nagaur (vide : 
Jabaqdt-i-Nd^ir%, pp. 200, 468, 611). It is really a surprise that Ferisjkta and 
Badd'um have written Mandu instead of Mandore. 

T Tabakdt (trans.), p. 616. 

s Elliot, Vol. i, p. 391, and Syed Haghmi of Faiidabad, The 'Arab Rule in 
Sindh, Islamic Culture, 1927, p. 216. 
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lowed by the railway between Karachi and Delhi via Jodhpur. Although 
Nagaur lies, at present, a few miles north of Jodhpur. 

During Iltutmish's reign Malik Taju 'd-Din bin at-Tighin, Khawrizmi, 
was in the service of Malik Karimu 'd-Din Hamza at Nagaur of Siwalik, and 
this Malik Karimu 'd-Din was the Governor of the province. Malik Tiaju 
'd-Din went towards Uchcha and joined Malik Na§iru ’d-Din Kubacha. When 
Sultan Jalalu ’d-Din Mangia b. al-Khawrizmshah reached the territory of 
Sindh, Taju ’d-Dln b. at-Tighin left Uchcha and joined Sultan Jal^u ’d-Din 
IQiawrizmshah. He accompanied him into the territory of Kirman, 
and in that province the districts of Kuh and Luk were entrusted to his 
charge.'' After this, during the days of Sult^ Shamsu ’d-Din Iltutmish, 
Malik ‘Izzu 'd-Din Balban-i-Kashlu Khana ’s-Salatin was assigned the terri- 
tory of Nagaur together with an elephant. When Sultan Na§iru ’d-DIn as- 
cended the throne of Delhi, Malik ‘Izzu ’d-Din requested for the addition of 
Uchcha together with Mult"^ to his fief. This was granted on the understand- 
ing that Siwalik and Nagaur should be relinquished and that the court should 
have the right to nominate Malik Saifu ’d-Din ibak Kashli Khan, the brother 
of Ulugh i^an-i-A'zam.^*^ 643 A.H./1245 a.d. Malik ‘Izzu ’d-Din joined the 
army of Sultan N^iru ’d-Din with his contingent to repel the Mughals.^^ But 
in 647 A.H./1249 a.d. Malik Saifu ’d-Din ibak Kashli l^an was made Amir- 
i-IJajib and the fief of Nagaur was made over to the new Amir-i-flajib. The 
Tabaqdl-i-Nd^irt also mentions under the events of 649 A.H./1251 a.d. that 
Malik Balban-i- Kashlu Kh2in began to act contumaciously at Nagaur in that 
year and that, therefore, the Sultan had to move against him. After this in 
the fourth month of the same year, he presented himself before the Emperor 
and made his submission. But before the date on which he made his sub- 
mission at Nagaur, he had fallen into the hands of Sher |^an.^“ Malik 
Mu'a?zam Ulugh I^an-i-A^zam led a body of forces towards Nagaur, and 
strife went on between him and Malik ^er Khan nea’T the banks of the 
river Sindh. Malik Sher I^an had to retire from the conflict and proceeded 
towards Upper Turkistra.^® 

In 651 A.H./1253 a.d. Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam moved from Ilansi and 
retired to Nagaur and the fief of Han^ together with the office of Amir-i-Hajib 
was entrusted to prince Ruknu ’d-Din Firoz Shah, while the Sultan with his 
forces returned to the capital In compliance with royal command he led a 
Mussalman force in the direction of Ranthambhor. The greatest of the Rais 
and the most noble and illustrious of all the princes of Hindustan assembled 
an army to suppress Ulugh Khan. The Mussalm^s, however, inflicted a 
crushing defeat on their enemies and obtained a large number of horses, arms 
and treasure. They then returned with their booty to Nagaur which in 
consequence of Ulugh Khan's presence had now become a place of import- 
ance.^® 


® TabaqdUi-Na^in (Calcutta), pp. 199-200. 

Ibid., p. 668. 12 Ibid., pp. 783-789. 

1^ T<tb<iqdt-i~Nd^irt (Eng. Trans.), p. 695. 
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Ibid., pp. 781-798. 
13 Ibid., p. 792. 

13 Ibid., p. 827. 
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There arose a rivalry between Tmadu ’d-Din Rihani and Ulugh Khan, 
because the latter had been banished from the court on account of the 
intrigues of the former. Therefore, Ulugh Khan marched from Nagaur to 
oust * Imadu 'd-Din RlhanI and the strife went on between them.^« ' Imadu 
’d-Din Rihani had advised His Majesty Na§iru ’d-Din Mahmud Shah to go 
forth and repress the malcontents, and accordingly he led his army towards 
Sunam where the festival of ‘ Idu l-Fitr was celebrated in 652 A.H./1254 a.d. 
Ulugh I^an-i-A*?am was in Tabarhindah. He had with him the forces 
of several other chiefs, specially the forces of various Maliks, namely of Malik 
Taju 'd-Din, of Arsalian Khan, of Sanjari-i-Chast, who had accompanied 
Ulugh ]^an at Nagaur in 651 A.H./1253 a.d., of Malik Saifu 'd-Din, of Bat 
Khan, and of Ibak of the ^ ^aa Malik Jalalu 'd-Din, Mas'ud Shah. The chiefs 
and nobles on both sides deemed it desirable to hold a parley. The discontent- 
ed nobles represented to His Majesty that they were all willing to obey his 
commands, but that they had no security against the machinations and out- 
rageous conduct of Imadu ’d-Mn RMni. If he were banished from the 
court they would all submit willingly and obey the orders of the Sult^. So 
he was dismissed from office as Minister and the fief of Bada'un was entrusted 
to him.^^ 

Malik Taju 'd-Din Sanjari-i-Tez Khan was purchased by Sultan 
Shamsu 'd-Din lltutmtsh who raised him to the position of Amir-i-yajib ; 
but Sultan N^iru'd-Dln made him Na’ib-i-Amir-i-yajib (deputy). When 
Ulugh Khan-i-.A‘zamniarched victoriously towards Nagaur, Malik Taju 'd-Din 
Sanjari-i-Tez I^au was particularly devoted to his interest and friendship ; 
and even after the further elevation of Ulugh ^an he remained with him 
throughout in perfect harmony.^® 

It seems necessary to mention here that the expansion of Islam in India 
was not only due to the valour and sacrifice of the warriors, but was also 
due, in a large measure, to the spirituality of the saints and mystics of Isl^, 
whose silent but effective propaganda of Islam helped a great deal. Every city, 
which has held an important position in history and politics, has also been 
renowned for the sanctuaries of great saints, who are to this day deeply 
revered by the public. The annual commemorations of these saints still at- 
tract thousands of people from far and near. Nagaur in this respect also 
stands very high, second only to Ajmer. Two great saints of Niagaur deserve 
mention, viz., Qadi IJamidu 'd-Mn (who died in 644 a.h. at Delhi where he 
lies buried ) and Shaykh yamidu 'd-Kn known as at-Tarildn (who died in 
673 A.H. at Nagaur where he lies buried).^® These saints have made this 
town famous as a Muslim centre in every way ; and since then many of their 
followers have settled in Nagaur and their memories are fresh even today. 
Both these yamidu 'd-Dins were among the successors of Muinu 'd-Din 
Chishti Ajmeri (died 633 A.H./1235 a.d.). 


Ibid., pp. 696, 767, 829. Ibid., pp. 699, 702. 

^8 Tabaqdt-i-Nd$irl, p. 759. 

Akhb6ru*UAkhydr ft Asrdri*l-Abrdr (Old Delhi Edition), 35, 44. 
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Khawja Muinu ’d-DIn yasan Chighti, was a son of Qhivatbu *d-Din 
Hasan and was bom in 537 A.H./1142 a.d. in the village of Sijz of the pro- 
vince Sijistian.20 In the same year that Mu‘izzu ’d-Din Muhammad b. Sam 
sumamed Shihabu ^d-Din Ghori took Delhi (589 A.H./1193 a.d.), he arrived 
at that city, and with a desire to lead a life of seclusion and quiet meditation 
he soon withdrew to Ajmer and there inspired the same zeal among his 
numerous disciples by his own great example. From a study of Tabdqdt-i- 
Nd^in we gather that Mu‘inu ’d-DIn Chish^i h^id a share in Sultan Mu‘izzu 
’d-DIn’s stmggle against Rai Pithorli, which is obvious from the Khawja's own 
words as quoted therein ; “ I was in that army along with the Sultan-^ Ghazi 
(Mu'izzu ’d-ESn), and the number of cavalry composing the army that year 
was one hundred and twenty thousand arrayed in defensive armour.’’^! Of 
course, as a great saint the services of the Khawja towards the propagation 
of Islam need no further statement from us, although many of the later writers 
have exaggerated this a great deal. 

In fact the part played by the saints has remained common knowledge, 
while political strifes have been forgotten. Specially, this was the period 
when Muslim monuments began to be erected at Nagaur. From the events we 
gather that the residence of these two saints at Nagaur was not contemporane- 
ous. About the latter Hamldu ’d-Din it is ment'oned in /khldfu'l-/ khyar 
that he was the first Muslim child to be born in Delhi after its capture by the 
Mussalm^s.22 From this the number of the Muslims at that time in India 
can be estimated. Mr. Garrick, basing his statement on some local autho- 
rities, has asserted that both these saints of Nagaur were the first two Mussul- 
mans to settle down at Nagaur, which is obviously contrary to history, as 
we have noted above, from the time of Muhammad B^ialim onwards. Lx)ng 
before these two saints a good many prominent Mussulmans lived there, as is 
attested by their graves. 22 a No doubt, these two saints of Nagaur and other 
great names in arts and letters have contributed a great "Seal to the greater 
fame of the city and to the cultural history of the Mussulmans of India in 
general. This will be dealt with separately later on. 

20 *Ain-i~Akbart, (trans. by Jarret), iii, pp. 361-62 ; Tccbaqdt-i-Ndsirt, Eng. 
trans., pp. 465 66. Recently Shimsu 'l-*Ulama M. A. Ghanj, M. A., of Nagpur 
University, has written a long article under the title “ (Jutbu ’1-Hind Hazrat Khawja 
Mu'Inu ’d-Din Chishti, a famous Persian 5ufi at Ajmer ” in the Nagpur University 
Journal, Dec. 1939, No. 5., in which the Shamsu ’l-‘Ulama has clearly stated his 
name as " Mu'inu 'd-DIn Chishti Sanjari Isfahan! ”, which is not in agreement with 
the facts noted above. Many other points also are mentioned in the article which 
require careful investigation. In the Hajt IqUm under the heading “ Nagaur ”, the 
author Amin Ahmad Razi has noted that the saint Shaykh Hamidu ’d-Din of Nagaur 
had received **khirqah” from the Khawajah Mu'inu ’d-Din Sijz! (B. A. S. ed. 
Calcutta, 1918, p. 93). The Shamsu T-‘Ulama could have based his information 
even on the very popular work by Beale, An Oriental Biographical Dictionary 
which would have helped him a lot. 

21 It may also be noted here that Minhaj-i-Siraj has mentioned him under the 
title ” Mu'inu 'd-Din U§hi ”, which according to Raverty is no other than the cele- 
brated saint whose tomb is at Ajmer. 

*2 A^hbdru "l-A^hjidr, p. 44, 22 a yide infra., p. 177. 
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In the course of his account of *Alau ’d-Din Khalji Amir ighusraw has 
described in his KMaza'inu'l-Futuh^^^ defeat of the Mughal Tumans “who 
had raised an uproar under the dog Kapak “ thus : “ When the fierce in- 
fidel army (God destroy it !) came proudly like autumn into the Garden of 
Hindustan. .. .dust arose from the borders of the land of Sindh and the 
inhabitants. . . .dispersed like autumnal leaves. But the storm of destruction, 
being unable to raise any dust in the regions of Kohram and Samana, turned 
towards the wilderness of Nagore (Nagaur), and overpowered the inhabit- 
ants of that region. When the stench of these doomed carcass-eaters led 
by a hound increased, the sweet Nagori rose, which smells like rubbed sandal- 
Vv^cx)d turned fetid. Messengers conveyed all the news to ‘ Alau ’d-Din. He 
immediately dispatched Malik Kafur at the head of a large army against 
them, and they reached their prey as early as possible. All the followers of 
Kapak were either killed or imprisoned after being taken to Delhi. From this 
account of Amir Khnsraw one can easily realise that Nagaur was very famous 
for its sweet roses at that time. We venture to say that even to this day, 
in spite of desolation, the scented roses of Nagaur are famed all over Mar- 
war. 

During the period of the Tughluq dynasty also we may presume that 
Nagaur remained in their hands and that it was the centre of great activities, 
such as when during the Tughluq period the Chauhans lost their hold over the 
stronghold of Chitor, the son of Maldev, fled to the Tughluq Sultan at Delhi 
and persuaded him to march against Maharana Hamir. A battle was fought 
in which Hamir defeated the Sultan and took him prisoner. For three months 
the Sultan remained in prison at Chitor. In the end he purchased his re- 
lease from Rana Hamir by giving him the territory of Ajmer, Ranthambhor, 
Nagaur and Sulspur.^^ Tod is mistaken here in mentioning Muhammad 
Khalji instead ofJVIuhammad Tughlaq. Mr. Garrick has noted the date 
of the inscription on the gateway of the sanctuary of the at-TarikIn, 633 
A.H./1235 A.D. and has connected it with the name of Muhammad b. Tughluq, 
which is wrong, for if it belongs to Muhammad b. Tughluq, it ought to be 733, 
A.1I./1332 Also the style of workmanship of the gateway clearly reflects 

the same period. Apart from it we have two inscriptions, one from Ladnun 
and one from Didwma, bearing the dates 772 and 779 a.h. respectively, 
which clearly bear the name of Firoz Shah Tughluq (752-790 a.h.). It 
leads us to believe that the suzerainty of the imperial Muslim power at the 
centre was duly acknowledged even at that period. It is just possible that 
after Firoz Shah Nagaur, together with other strategical places in Rajput ana, 
might have come for a short time under the Rajput chiefs, for it is recorded 
that in 798 A.H./1395 a.d. “^Jafar Khan of Gujerat marched against the 


23 Khaza Hnu 'l-Futuh, Tr. by Prof. Habib, Cambridge History of hvdia, Vol. 
iii, pp. 111-112 ; and Elliot, Vol. iii, p. 73, quoted from Wa?$df, p. 29. 

24 Muhammad b. Tughluq reigned from 725 to 752 A. H./1224-1251 a.d. 'Agha 
Mahdi Hasan, Muhammad Tughluq (London, 1938), pp. 95-96. 

25 Archseolagical Survey (Old series), Vol. XXIII. pp. 48-71. 
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Rajputs of Mandu and subdued the Raja after year’s siege. After that he 
performed a pilgrimage to Ajmer, walking the distance. From Ajmer he went 
to Sambhar and Didwana and subdued the Hindus of these parts, and he re- 
turned to Pattan after punishing the rebels of Dilwara and Jalwarah .”26 

The inscriptions from Didwana and Khatu^^a noted below actually belong 
to soma local dynasty, of which there is no clear mention in any history so 
far available to us. Therefore, it is necessary to try to trace its history 
and its other activities. This dynasty seems to have been confined to a small 
area of Nagaur and its dependencies such as Khatu, Didwana, Ladnun etc. 
The rulers of this dynasty trace their origin to one Shams Khan Nagauri 
(of Nagaur), which means that they had their head-quarters at Nagaur. The 
inscription from Didwana is found on the City Mosque : 

- o ^ o’. Cj' 

” j O'****^ 3 

That from Khatu is found on the mosque on the hill : 

0^^ j* o* oli 

- jjUr • 3 

Professor Commissariat has well described the origin of this dynasty on 
the authority of the Mif at-i-Sikmdan : “. .. .during the reign of the great 
Sultan Muhammad Tughluq, Prince Firoz, then heir-apparent, went to a 
hunting expedition, during which he wandered from his companions and lost 
his way and at last found shelter in a village of the Taluka Thanesar in 
the Sirhind Division of the Punjab. The chief men of that place were two 
brothers Sadhu and Sahran by name, men of wealth and consequence, who 
belonged to Tank tribe of Rajputana. The prince was hsspitably entertained 
by them and fell in love with their sister, peerless in beauty and loveliness. 
After he had satisfied his hosts about his rank and family, he was offered 
the young lady in nikah (marriage), and set out for Delhi* accompanied by 
the two brothers, who had decided to follow his fortunes. Shortly after, both 
the brothers accepted Islam, and such was the loyalty and zeal of Sahran 
that he received at the royal court the title of Wajihu '1-Mulk (the chief of 
the state). When Firoz Tughluq ascended the throne at Delhi, Zafar Khan 
and Shams Khan, the two sons Wajihu 'l-Mulk were promoted to the rank 
of nobles and appointed to the office of cup-bearers. I^^afar Khan was bom at 
Delhi on 30th June 1342 and he was thus well past his prime, when under 
his new title he was appointed in 1391 to the charge of the important pro- 
vince of Gujerat at a critical period.”^^ 


Mifdt-i-Sikandan, Eng. trans. of Faridi, p. 6. 

26 a M. A. Chaghta’i, An Exhibition of Impressions of Inscriptions, Lahore, 1936, 
Nos. 114, 135-36. 

27 Commissariat, Khan Bahadur M. S., The History of Gujarat, I, p. 48 ; see 
also Bayle, History of Gujarat, pp. 68-70 ; Ferisfeta (tr, Briggs),- iv, p. 3. 
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When the central power was shattered by the direct invasions of the 
Mughuls, and the Tughluqs were on the verge of decline, Tatar ^an, the son 
of 2afar Khan, then the governor of GujerM, became ambitious to rule over 
Delhi. He urged his father to march on Delhi in 1403. Zafar I^an, then 
aged sixty, was quite content with the substance of independent power that 
he enjoyed in Gujerat and did not agree to so risky an enterprise. So Tiatar 
Khan placed his father in confinement and proclaimed himself king of Guje- 
rat at Asawal with title of Muhammad Shah, The young ruler then conti- 
nued his march towards Delhi to claim that throne also. 2afar ^an from 
his confinement sent one of his confidential friends to his brother Shams Khan 
pointing out the wickedness of his nephew in deposing his father, and urging 
him to kill TatSr ^an and deliver h’m from bondage. Sham' Khan poisoned 
him at the town of Sinor. This Tatar Khan, who held the reins of the 
kingdom only for two months may be called the first (though nominal) 
Muslim king of Gujerat. Being restored to pow'^r Zafar I^an returned to 
his capital Pattan as Mu^aflfar Sha’' Sultan of Gujerat. It is related that 
from that day to the end of his life his eyes were never tearless, and he often 
wished to give over his kingdom to his vounger b^o»her Sh'^ms Khan and 
retire from public life ; but, owing to the refusal of the latter, he could not 
obtain his wish. At last he sent Shanks Kha^ to Nagaur and ordered him 
to take over the rule of that place from Jala! Kha ^ Khnkh r After this 
Mu?afFar Shah made Ahmad Khan the son of Sultan Muhammad, his heir 


The Ta'rlkh'i-¥u^arak Shdht says that during the year 806 A.H./1403 ad. 
Tatar Khan son of Zafar Khan, the Governor (Amir) of Gujerat revolted against 
his father and put him in confinement at Bharoch and proclaimed himself the king 
of Gujerat under the title of Sultan Na^iru 'd-Din Muhammad Shah. He collected 
a large army and made his way towards Delhi. But on the way Shares KhFin, his 
uncle poisoned him. « Immediately Zafar Khan was released from confinement at 
Bharoch and brought at night to his army, from whom he received submission and 
a great ovation. ( Tar^J^-i^MubTfak Slrhu B. A. S. Calcutta edition, 1931, p. 172). 
The editor of this printed edition has mentioned Bharoch instead of Asawal as the 
place where Zafar Khan was confined and he has also given in the footnotes the 
variants after collating the texts of the Mss. used bv him. The MaTthir-i-Rahln.t 
gives another version : When Tatar Khan bin A‘?am Humayun Zafar Khan saw 
that his father was about to retire from state affairs, he confined his father in 
village Asawal in 806 a.h. and himself ascended the throne and styled himst'lf 
Muhammad Sh5h and entrusted the office of the minister to his uncle Shams Khan 
Dandam. He adopted his imperial monogram with his name and title thus : — 

- •U jmIam ^ ^)\^)\ y \ UUli^Uzil J\ ^*1^1 

During the month of Sha'bSn of the same year he led an expedition from Asawal to 
Delhi. On his way he breathed his last on account of an excessive bout of wine. 
He reigned for two months. When A‘?am Humayun Zafar Khan received the news 
of his death, he immediately sent for his dead body and had! it sent to Pattan for 
burial. After this Zafar Mjan ascended the throne under the title of Mu^affar ShMi. 
In some other histories it is mentioned that ^ams Khan Dandani, at the instiga- 
tion of Zafar Kli§n mixed poison with the wine of Tatar Khan {Ma *dtjtir-i Pahltm, 
B. A. S. edition, Calcutta, 1925, Vol. ii, ,pp. 133-34), Commissariat, in his History 
of Gujarat, p, 57, also throws ggpd light on this subjea. 
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and trained him up as such. This Ahmad Khan succeeded him as Ahmad 
giah the founder of Ahtnediabad. 

In 819 A.H./1416 A.D. Sultan Hoshang Malwa (808-837 a.h.) began 
to raise an army and wrote to giams ^an Dandani at Nagaur, offering him 
the city of Pattan with its parganas if he agreed to co-operate with him. 
He also asserted that unless Shams ^an helped, Sult^ Ahmad (813-846 
A.D.) was sure to visit upon him his vindictive displeasure for all that had 
happened. Shams Khan Dandani, however, wrote straight to Sultan Ahmad, 
setting forth the intention of Sulf;^ Hoshang, and stating that he was not 
the man to play fast and loose with the fidelity that he owed to the Sultan 
who had allowed him to rule over a comer of his dominions.^® Some his- 
torians tell us that at the same time Sultan Khidr Khan the Sayyid king, 
was not far from Nagaur when he received intelligence of Sultl^ Ahmad’s 
arrival there with the intention of capturing it. Thereupon he immediately 
sent his emissary to Nagaur whereupon Sult^ Ahmad retreated to Dinar 
(MMwa).^® 

From the account of Feiishta and others we conclude that something 
was wrong with Nagaur during the regime of ^ims Dandi^, which 
led Sultan Aimad to come over to Nagaur in 819 A.H., and caused Sultan 
}^\dr Khan also to interfere. Similar occurrences led Sultan Ahmad I of 
Gujerat to come again to Nagaur and Mewat in 836 A.H./1432 a.d. when 
Firoz Khan son oi Shams I^a » was holding the government of Nagaur. He 
came out to pay his respects to the Sultan and offered him a million rupees. 
This restored him into the good books of Sultan Ahmad, who forgave him 
and bestowed upon him many kingly favours. After this the Sultan returned 
to Gujerat. It is clear from this that the rulers of Nagaur had been more 
or less under the control of the Sultans of Gujerat. 

From this brief account we come to the conclusion that the Kh anwadah 
family of Nagaur was founded by Shims Khan as a minor branch of the 
family of Muslim kings of Gujerat. This Sh ims Kh 1 i was called Dandani 
on account of his front teeth being abnormally long. He fought a battle with 
Rana Mukul in 814 A.H./1411 a.d. and he always remained loyal to the 
Gujerat kings. 

With the help of the inscriptions^^ appertaining to this particular dy- 
nasty and some local information found in the ms. of Awrdd-i-Qddinya, 
which is preserved with the keeper of the Dargah (sanctuary) of Tarikin 
at Nagaur we can construct the genealogy of the dynasty. We might name 
them the ^anwadah family of Nagaur. This dynasty ruled for about a 
century and a quarter, i.e. upto the advent of the Mughal Empire in India. 


Mir’at-i'Sikandari (Eng. Trans, by Faridi), p. 15 ; Ta’rl^h-Mtdmrak- 
Shahi, p. 186. 

30 Elliott, Vol. V, p. 

31 Epigraphia Indo-MosUmica, “Some unpublished Inscriptions from Jaipur 
State ”, 1924 by Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, pp. 15-25. 
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Wajihu ’1-Mulk. 


i7& 


2afar Khan ^ams Khan Dandani (d. 829 a.h.) 

(Mu?afifar Shah I, Sultan of 1 

Gujerat.) 


1 1 

Firozl^an. (829-857 a.h.) Mujahid IChan (829-872 a.h.). 

Shams Khansa Salabat mian (872-875 a.h.). 

Firoz Khan (875-899 a.h.). 

I 

Muhammad Khan (899-915 A.H.). 

I 

Firoz Khan (915-922 a.h.). 

r 

Muhammad Khan (922-933 A.H.). 

Mr. Yazdani has edited some inscriptions of the period of Mujahid Khan 
from Naraina in the state of Jaipur, which gave the name of Wajihu ’1-Mulk 
as that of the founder of the Khanwadah family of Nagaur. These ins- 
criptions are dated 840 and 848 a.h. and are concerned with the construction 
of forts and mosques at Dindawana^^ (modem Didwana), Sambhar and 
Naiiaina.^^ MujBhid IQian had captured these towns in his fight against 
Rana Mukul, as the extract from one of the inscriptions shows :~ 

• xi. o| J j j 

hi y j\ ^ 


•32 He went to RanS Kumbha to seek his help against his uncle Mujahid Khan, 
after which he went to Gujei^t to seek the help of Sulfan Qufbu *d-Din against 
Rana Kumbha, an!d he remained there. Thus Nagaur ceased to exist as the seat 
of government. After this giams Khan, this branch of the Khanwadah family 
became extinct and the rulerahip remained in the hands of MujTiliid ^an's des- 
cendants. Althougfi the seat of government was not then at Nagaur, that city 
remained more or less under their control. 

33 Didwana (old Dindwi^) is a well known district of the Jodhpur State, 
about seventy-five miles from Ajmer, on the Degana-Hissar Railway. It was also 
known for a salt lake. 

3^ We must certainly not omit the mention of Nara’ina from the kingdom of 
Muj^id Khan at that period. It is a small station on the metre-gauge line of the 
B. B. & C. I. Ry. between Phulera and Ajmer. Moreover, from our point of view 
it possesses even greater importance. For we find the mention of one Naxa’in or 
Namyanpur among the conquests of Mahmud of Ghazna in 1(X)9 a.d. whidi also, 
according to Eh. Muhammad Na?im, occurs in a Qa^ida of the poet Ghadairi as 
preserved in ‘ Un§ari, p. 100. He says : — • 

I received two purses of gold on the victory of Nara’in, 1 will get one 
hundred such purses and bags on the conquest of Rumiya.” Na?im, StUfan 
Maf^mud of Ghazna, p. 102. 

It will not be out of place if we conjecture that this Naila’in of Muj^d Khan in 
Rajputana, and the Nara’in of Mahmud of Ghazna are one and the same. This 
Nara’in was also visited by Muhammad M'asum Bhakkari in 1014 a.h. {ElM., 1924, 
p. 20). 
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The ms. of the AwrM4-Qddinya preserved at the sanctuary of Tarikin apart 
from the mention of the genealogy of this IQi^wadah (family), also bears 
out that aams Khan had come to Nagaur from Gujerat. This dynasty 
ruled there, and during reign of the last ruler, Muhammad ]^an mosques 
and mausoleums were destroyed when it passed into the hands of Rai Mal- 
dev. After this it came under the control of Akbar. 

In 857 A.H./1453 a.d. Firoz Khan, son of Shams Khan Dandani, the 
ruler of Nagaur, died and Mujahid Khan, the second son of giams Khan, 
captured the fort of Nagaur. Upon this Shams Khan, son of Firoz Khan, 
sought the help of Rana Kumbha, the ruler of Kumbhalgarh, against his 
uncle Mujahid I^an, who was then probably also holding a separate king- 
dom at Didwana. There had been many battles fought between Firoz Khan 
and R^a Mukul, the father of Rama Kumbha, in which several thousand 
Rajputs lost their lives. Therefore, Rana Kumbha agreed to help Shams 
Khan, only on condition that three bastions of the fort of Nagaur should be 
demolished. On the acceptance of this condition he came out to help with 
his army. Mujahid Khan fled away to Mahmud Khalji of Malwa, and Shams 
Khan captured the fort of Nagaur. He intended to demolish the three bas- 
tions as promised but his army and the nobles protested against such action, 
whereupon Rana Kumbha became angry and began to make preparations 
to attack Shams Khan. So Shams Khan immediately made his way to 
Qutbu ’d-Din of Gujerat to seek his aid against the Ranii and to prevent the 
recapture of Nagaur. Sultan Qutbu 'd-DIn immediately sent an army for its 
protection. Shams IQian remained in Gujerat in the service of Qutbu ’d-Din. 
He gave his daughter in marriage to Qutbu 'd-Din, who loved her and was 
interested in her. In the meanwhile Rana Kumbha had collected a large 
army and had reached Nagaur. There was a severe battle between him and 
the army sent by Qutbu ’d-Din. A great number of Mussulmans lost their 
lives, and the army of Rana captured the whole town with the exception' of 
the citadel. 

At the same time, in 857 A.H., MaJimud Khalji was also persuaded 
by Mujahid Khan, who had fled to him, to create a diversion. He marched 
towards Didw^a, the seat of the government of Mujahid Khan, with the 
ultimate intention of capturing Nagaur. He received the intelligence of the 
arrival of Amir-i-Kabir Sayyid *Atau ’llah Qiwamu '1-Mulk near Nagaur. The 
latter had planned a night attack and was waiting in the neighbourhood. 
But when he attacked, he could not find the I^alji where expected and so 
he returned baffled. This was because news of his movements had already 
reached the Khalji, who had been thus warned about his plans. The com- 
panions of the IQialji now advised him and prevented him from carrying 
out his original intentions and compelled him to return to his country.^^ 

In 860 A.H./1455 a.d., when Sultan Qutbu ’d-DTn heard this lamentable 
defeat of his forces, he made his way to Sirohi, situated on the summit of a 
mountain, and conquered it. Many of its defenders were killed after the conquest. 


35 Arabic History of Gujerat^ pp. 1-15. 
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Next they turned their face towards Kumbhalgarh,^ whose mountain forts 
were stronger and higher than those of Sirohi. They then besieged the citadel 
itself where Rana Kumbha had taken refuge. They attacked and after several 
hard-fought battles the Rajputs were beaten completely and were compelled 
to submit and to appeal for terms. The Gujerat Sultan demanded the resto- 
ration of Nagaur and the ransom of an elephant for the Rana, and of ten 
thousand gold coins for ghams Khan. The Gujeratis returned victorious to 
Ahmedabad. According to the Mif aUi-Sikandari Rana Kumbha being help- 
less asked for pardon and agreed to the very stringent conditions, promising 
never again to attack Nagaur or any Muhammadan territory. But after the 
Sultan returned to his own country, the Rana once again started another 
war against Qufbu ’d-DIn and the ^alji. This also ended with very humble 
apologies from the Rana, who agreed to pay tribute and once more promised 
never to harass the Nagaur country again. But only three months later the 
R^ broke his pledge once more and marched out to plunder Nagaur. The 
news reached Malik Sha‘ban ‘Imadu '1-Mulk, the Wazir at midnight. He 
instantaneously went up to the king and informed him that the “ accursed 
Kumbha ” had once again broken his plighted word and had marched against 
Nagaur. So in 862 A.H./1457 a.d. Sulf^ Qutbu ’d-Din himself led an army 
against the Rana, and marching through Sirohi entered his territory, laid it 
waste and returned on 3rd of Rajab 862 A.H./1457 a.d. to his capital. 

Rai Bahadur Gauii Shankar has quoted one inscription from the Kirti 
stambha of Chitor in his History of Udaipur, giving an account of Nagaur. 
It says : “ Rana Kumbha had taken Nagaur from the Sultan of Gujerat by 
contrivance. He put to fire the lofty Masjid of Firoz Khan and destroyed 
the fort. He took elephants into his possession. He imprisoned Muslim 
women and punished many Mussalm^s. He, having released the cows from 
the Mussalmms, made Nagaur a grazing field. He also put to fire all mos- 
ques along with the city and captured the treasures of Shams Khan, thus he 
obtained possession of a huge sum of money.” 

If we carefully calculate the dates on the hypothesis that Firoz Khan, 
son of Shams Khan DandM, died in 857 a.h.»^ after reigning for 28 years 
at Nagaur, we shall see that he ascended the throne in 829 a.h., which must 
be the year of the death of Shams Khan. After this Nagaur became a field 
of strife, and though Mujahid Khan tried to take it, yet he could not main- 
tain it owing to the tussle between Shams Khan, Muji^id ^an and Rana 
Kumbha. From the inscriptions we gather that Muj^id ^an at the death 
of Firoz Khan was already holding Sambhar, Didwana and Nara’ina as a 
separate kingdom. Perhaps we may more safely presume that the principa- 
lity of Nagaur was divided into two parts at the death of ^ams Khan Dan- 


36 The Arabic History of Gujerat mentions Koncdmer ; the Mir'at speaks of 
Kombhalmir and others mention other names. But the modem name is Kumbhal- 
garh. It is in the Udaipur State. 

37 Feri^ta has given 860 A.H. as the date of Firoz Khan's death instead of 
857 A.H,. as mentioned in the Arabic History of Gujerat, pp. 1-15. Feri^ta also 
differs in some other minor points. See also Faridi, pp. 33-35. 
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dani in 829 a.h. According to local information MujShid Khan ruled for 43 
years or up to 872 A.H./1467 a.d. There are two inscriptions from Didwana, 
one on the gate of the Sayyidon-fd Masfld, dated 840 a.h., commemorat- 
ing the construction of the city wall and gateway of Didw^a. The other 
inscription is in Devandgari at the foot of one pillar of the Jami‘i Mas j id of 
Didwana. It belongs to the period of Mujahid Khan and it is dated Samvat 
1502 (i.e. 868 A.H./1463 a.d.). After Mujihid I^an his son Salabat Khan 
came to power and ruled for three years i.e. up to 875 A.H./1470 a.d. ; then 
his sort Firoz JChan held the reins of government for 24 years and died in 
899 A.H./1493 A.D. During his rule mosques were built both at Khatu-^ and 
Didwana in 886 and 896 a.h. respectively, as has been stated clearly by 
their inscriptions. Moreover, it is very satisfactory to find that the inscrip- 
tions on both these mosques give the names of Khatu and Didwana. 
This is unlike the inscriptions of other dynasties of India. Either 
this Firoz Khan himself added Khatu to his kingdom or this had been 
already done by his predecessor Mujahid IQian. According to the inscrip- 
tions edited by Mr. Yazdani we can safely say that in 840 a.h. this Mujahid 
Khan was only holding Sambhar, Didwana and Nara’ina as his kingdom, 
when he started carving out one for himself. Moreover, from the study of 
the inscriptions we gather that this I^anwadah (family) was also known as 
Ndgmrl, i.e. “ of Nagaur.” Yet it seems a pity that no inscription particularly 
of this Nagauri I^anwadah (family), has come to light from Nagaur itself. 
It is just possible that all such remnants had been destroyed by 
Kumba when he came there to dismantle three bastions of the fort of Nagaur. 
This destruction at the hands of Rana Kumbha has been clearly set forth in 
the inscription on the Chitor Kirti-stambha as quoted above. 

Khan Jahan LodhI in his History of the Lodhis, describing the deeds 
of Sikander Lodhi, mentions that while he was engaged in his field of sports 
in 915 A. h./15()9 a.d. Nagaur fell to his lot. He says T:hat ‘AH Khan and 
Abu Bakr, relatives of Muhammad I^ian, the ruler of Nagaur, concerted a 


Khatu, a Ta'luqa of Jodhpur State near Nagaur, is known for a great 
quarry of reddivsh-yellow stone. It is situated on the Degana-Hissar railway line 
about 25 miles from Degana. In the history of Muslim India Khatu holds a very 
important position even from the early days, as is evident from Muslim antiquities 
of the days of Sult^ Shamsu’d-Din Iltutmigh, adorned witli inscriptions of that 
period, being found there. It attained prominence from the days of Shayl^ Ahmad, 
surnamed Ganjbal^§h and later Khatu. According to the A'ln-i-Akbari Shayl^ 
Ahmad Khatu was bom at Delhi in 737 A.H./1336 a.d. in a noble family of that 
city. His name was Nia§iru ’d-Din. He was a disciple of Babia Ishaq Maghribi. 
§haykh Isbaq Maghribi is lying buried at Khatu and even to this day he is revered 
by the people and many devotees come there on pilgrimage. Shayl^ Ahmad Khatu 
came to Gujerat in the reign of Sultan Ahmad I, After his return from pilgrimage 
to the holy cities, the Shayl^ settled at Sarkhej, near Ahmedabad. At this place he 
died in 849 A.H./1445 A.D., aged one hundred and eleven years. His mausoleum 
with the attached buildings is said to have begun by Muhammad Shah I, 
the son of Ahmad Shah I, and to have been completed by his son and .successor 
Qutbu *d-Din (M. A. ChaqhtaT, An Exhibition of Impressions of Inscriptions, 
1936 ; Ain^t^Akbari iii, p. 371 ; and Bayley, History of Gujerat, pp. 90-91). 
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plot against their master and endeavoured by stratagems to break away from 
him and take possession of his country. However, being informed of their 
treachery, Muhammad IQi§n thwarted their plans. Upon this both of them 
effected their escape and repaired to the court of Sult^ Sikandar Lodhi. 
Muhammad Khan immediately sent to the SultSn not only the assurance of 
his allegiance together with many valuable rarities and offerings, but also 
ordered the JQiutba to be read and coins to be struck in the name of Sultan 
Lodhi. The Sult^ greatly satisfied, sent in return a horse and a robe of 
honour to Muhammad From the above account it is clear that 

Muhammad Khan of Nagaur had acknowledged the suzerainty of the Lodhis 
and according toi local information this Muliammad Khan held the rulership 
of Nagaur for 15 years, i.e. upto 915 a.h. After this Muhammad ^an, as 
local tradition says, his son Firoz Khan ruled for seven years ; and Firoz 
Khan’s son Muhammad ^an ruled for eleven years and died in 933 a.h./ 
1626 A.D., but we have no information about these two from any other source. 
It can be presumed that the proclamation of the suzerainty of the Lodhis 
over Nagaur might have allowed the j^anwadah (family) of Nagaur to 
remain at Nagaur quietly under their control until on the passing of the 
Lodhis it again fell into the hands of Maldev of Jodhpur. 

Ehiring the rivalry of Humayiin and gier Siah Nagaur acquired a 
specially strategical importance while yet remaining in the hands of Maldev 
of Jodhpur. During the year 950 A.H./1543 a.d. Humayun, not thinking it 
advisable to remain any longer in the vicinity of Bik^er and Tatta, proceeded 
by way of Jaisalmir towards Marwar. The Raja of Jaisalmir blocked the road 
by which his army was to pass, and fought a battle in which he was defeated. 
In that waterless desert Humayun’s army suffered terrible distress ; so much 
so that around the wells blood was spilled in place of water, and many soldiers 
maddened by thirst cast themselves into the wells till they became choked. 
Proceeding by forced marches from Jaisalmir to Marwar, he sent Atka Khan 
to Maldev for help, and halted for several days in the vicinity of Jodhpur, 
awaiting his return. Nagaur had fallen into the hands of gher I^an and 
Maldev had been deeply impressed with his power. Therefore, Maldev, fear- 
ing the wrath of Sher Shah, was afraid to come to the aid of Humayun. So 
he detained Atka ^an on some pretext and sent a large army under the 
pretence of welcoming Humayun, but really with the intention of treacherously 
attacking him and taking him prisoner. Atka I^an becoming aware of this 
intention, returned without MMdev’s permission and informed HumSyun of 
the real state of affairs, whereupon Humayun instantly started in all haste 
for Amarkot.^^’ 

39 Elliott, Vol. V, p. 103. 

■*0 BadSuni (Bengal edition), pp. 439-41 ; and Eng. trans. pp. 562-563. On 
this point the Tabaqdt-i-Akbmi, Ferishta and Mc^athir-i-Raffimi differ from one 
another very slightly but we need not go into these details. However, as to the 
conquest of Nagaur they all agree. Moreover, the recently published Tc^nkh-ir 
Shahi of Ahmad Yadgar also contains 'v^ery useful information on this particular 
point ; but it clearly agrees with the Tabaqat-i-Akban in that NSgaur and its 
dependencies fell to the lot of Sher Shah (Calcutta edition, 1939, p. 164.) 
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Sher Siah SQr occupies the most prominent place in the annals of Muslim 
India and every student of Indian history knows about his administrative 
reforms, his public works and about the grand-trunk roads that he constructed 
between Bengal and Peshawar. Several other reforms in the revenue 
system were adopted by him for mutual benefit of the state and the public, 
which were adopted wholesale by the Mughals and for which the latter were 
getting the credit. Similar is the case of his appointment of judges, chief- 
judges, patwdris, shiqaddrs and other officials, and the placing of his armies 
in various sarkdrs or “ commands.'' Nagaur was one among these sarkdrs of 
Sher Shah’s kingdom. From this it is clear that Nagaur continued to occupy 
an important strategical position 

Haji Khan a slave (ghuldm) of ^er Shah Sur was making preparations 
for setting up his rule in Alwar. Haji ^an left Alwar and proceeded to 
Ajmer deeming that place to be a secure refuge for his family. Then he 
prepared his soldiers for battle and took possession of Ajmer and Nagaur 
and all the surrounding country. When this success of Haji Khan was re- 
ported to the emperor, he appointed Sayyid Muhammad Qasim NishapOri 
to march against him. When intelligence of this reached H^jl ^an, he 
disbanded his army. Everyone returned to his own home and Haji Khan 
himself fled to Gujerat.^- After Sher Shah his son Islam Shah ascended the 
throne and Nagaur continued to be a part of the Sur kingdom. We are 
fortunate in possessing three inscriptions of this period. All these are from 
a mosque in Nagaur, and they clearly mention that it was built during 
the reign of Islam Shah, son of Sher Shah Sur, by the chief judge, Haji ‘Umar 
b. Ruknu 'd-DIn Quraishi al-HashimI in 960 A.H./1552 a.d.^^ 

Immediately after the Sur family, Nagaur came under the control of the 
Mughals. History records that Akbar went to Ajmer in 978 A.H./1570 a.d. and 
from there he paid a visit to Nagaur also, for this was the home of his most 
favourite courtiers FaizI and Abu ’1-Fazl, sons of Shaykh Mubarak of Nagaur. 
There he ordered the large tank or reservoir of Nagaur to be repaired, for on 
that the town had to depend for its agricultural prosperity, and named it as 
Siukar Talao. Akbar also caused a fountain with seventeen jets to be erected 
which is still in existence there. During his stay in Nagaur Chandra Sen, son 
of Rana Maldev, came to pay his allegiance and made his offerings. Raja 
Kalyan Mai, the Raja of Bikaner also came there with his son Rai Singh to 
wait upon His Majesty and to present his tribute. The daughter of Rawal Har 
Rai of Jaisalmir was conducted to the camp by Bhagwan Das. Akbar also 
received here the tardy submission of Baz Bahadur, who had abandoned all 
hopes of recovering his kingdom of Malwa and was fain to accept the nominal 
command of one thousand horse in the imperial service.** Nagaur also remain- 
ed as a Ja^r (estate) of MIrza Sharafu 'd-Din Husain son of Effiawja Munlru 


Elliot, Vol. iv, pp. 550-552 quoted from 
^2 Ibid., Vol. vi, p. 22. 

Syed Abdul Haye, Ydd-i-Ayydtn, Aligarh edition, 1919, p. 61. See the bnef 
account of Mufti Ruknu *d-Din. 

** Elliot, Vol. v, p. 335 ; Cambridge History of India, Vol. iv, p. 102. 
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’d-Din during this period but later on Mirzl ^arafu*d-Din fled to Jalor where 
he was arrested by the nobles of Akbar.^® 

According to the A'in-uAkbart there were thirty villages (mahals) in the 
sarkdr (division) of Nagaur and by chance Didwana, Ladnun and other places 
were all included in the division of Nagaur>® From Akbar right upto the 
last Mughal Emperor Nagaur remained continuously a part of the Mughal 
Empire, as is obvious from the inscriptions of various monuments of Nagaur. 

As a point of archaelogical interest it might be added here that we had 
the opportunity of examining some graves at the foot of the southern wall 
of the fort of Nagaur, covered with slabs of red stone bearing some worn 
out inscriptions in naskht script longitudinally inscribed on them. With great 
difficulty the followng two could be read : — 

Cf, (J| 0.^)1 ^SJ| {Ja 

- ^ j a:*- ‘UJljy* 

-ill a-u- o: r} J\ J^3)l (r) 

Translation : — (i) This is the grave of the martyr the humble, the sinner, 

hoping for the mercy of the Almighty al-‘Abdu ’1-IJusain b. 

Abi Said al-Lari, may God illumine his grave, during the year 646 a.h. 

(ii) This grave is of Abu Bakr b. Sa'du Hah needy of the mercy 

of God. 

These graves are revered by the local people and there arc many similar 
ancient graves from which much important and useful information could be 
collected. 

In the domain of architecture the extant monuments of Nagaur deserve 
a few words. They are of such different varieties and styles that they compel 
one to the conclusion that Nagaur had been the home of different peoples at 
different periods of its history. The oldest extant building at Nagaur is the 
gateway of the sanctuary of Tarildn of the Tughluq period, about which Sir 
John Marshall says : “ a lofty gateway embellished in the manner of 
Arhd'i din kd Jhomprd screen at Ajmer, with a medley of geometric and 
flowing arabesques. The original structure appears to date from the first 
half of the thirteenth century, but seems to have been restored during the 
reign of Mubammad Tughluq and again added to in the sixteenth century. 
Another is the Shams Masjid also at Nagaur which according to local tradi- 
tion was founded by governor Shams Khan, but which, to judge by its sharply 
tapering minarets, lofty narrow archways and clerestory gallery under the 
central dome — a feature manifestly borrowed from Gujerat architecture — must, 
in its present form, be assigned to the beginning of the fifteenth century rather 
than to the thirteenth century.''^’' 


Ibid., p. 293 ; Akbar Ndma, Vol. ii, p. 247. 

« Ann^irAkban, Vol ii, pp. 511-512. 

Sir John Marshall, Muslim Monuments, Cambridge History of India, Vol 
iii. p. 622. See Fig& I and IL 
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These remarks of Sir John Marshall about the gateway and the Shams 
Masjid of Nagaur are correct and appropriate. But it is also necessary^ that 
the statement of Mr. Garrick, particularly concerning the ^ams Masjid/^'^ 
should be explained here, when he says : — “ Extending over two hundred 
years, at which Nagaur was governed by a lOianate, deputed by Shamsu 
'd-Din Iltutmish and it only remains to describe the interesting old mosque here 
which was built by Shams lOian, the founder of this family of Khans.’’ 
We have already discussed in brief above the origin and history of this 
^anwadah (family), which began to rule at Nagaur under abams Khan, 
its founder, at the beginning of the fourteenth century of the Christian era, 
i.e. about two hundred years after Sultan Shamsu ’d-Din-Iltutmish. Hence 
it is obviously wrong to read any allusion to this family of Nagaur in the 
reign of Sultan Iltutmish. In many respects this family of Nagaur borrowed 
many architectural styles from Gujerat and M^wa. There is the Shams 
Talao (lake) attributed to the same Shams Khan, and perhaps the same that 
was repaired by Akbar after the destruction of Nagaur at the hands of Rana 
Kumbha. One who has even once visited both Nagaur and Ahmedabad 
will at once realise that the Tin-Darwdza (triple-gate) at Nagaur^®^ built by 
^ams Khan has been copied from Ahmedabad’s Tm-Darwdza built by 
Ahmad I. Similarly many other points of resemblance can be traced between 
the buildings at Nagaur and at Abrnedabad. 

Mr. Garrick has furnished us with a complete description of the Shams 
Masjid with a plate showing its plan and the detail of its mihrdb, therefore 
it need not be repeated here. It is very helpful to understand Muslim 
architecture of early days. But it is a pity that nothing could be said about 
those monuments of Nagaur which had been wantonly destroyed as has 
been recorded in the Klrti-stambha inscription of Chitor. This is the only 
reason why no inscriptions of the ^anwadah t>f Nagaur are available, parti- 
cularly from Nagaur itself, where this family ruled for many years. 

We are fortunate that here also we have some inscriptional evidence. Dur- 
ing the period of Akbar the congregational mosque of Nagaur was built in 972 
A.H./1564 A.D. by one Husain Quli Khan and in spite of extensive damage and 
spoliation the extant remains of this mosque give us a fair idea of its past 
grandeur. This Jam’i Masjid of Nagaur was the first monument of Akbar’s 
period to be erected there. But before this in 970 A.H./1562 a.d. another mosque 
had been built which has only one inscription fixed on the partition wall. This 
most important piece of historical information appertaining to the mosque was 
fortunately composed and inscribed by that prince of calligraphists Katibu 
’1-Mulk EHiri. His real name was Sult^ Bayazid, and his pen-name was 
Duri ; and the title of Katibu ’1-Mulk was bestowed upon him by Akbar 
for his excellence in the art of calligraphy.'^® Besides these there are other 
monuments bearing inscriptions of the Mughal period 


See Fig. III. 

Archseological Survey of India Report, Vol. xxiii (1887), p. 64. 
See Fig. V. 

BadSum (text), VoL iii, pp. 227-228, the account of Mir Duri, 



MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS IN THE 
DECCAN AND KARNATAKA 

By 

H. D. Sankalia 

After examining the monuments at Bhavasari^ we visited Rajur, about 
10 miles west of Junnar, where also, according to the Bombay Gazetteer,^ 
rude stone monuments existed but which had not been examined before. We 
found there only one monument of the type, a menhit-like standing stone,’ 
called ttbha dhojfda, situated in the centre of the village, just in front of the 
school. It is impossible to say whether it is a megalithic sepulture monument, 
for here, unlike at Bhavasari, it is not associated with the dead. The only reply 
to our inquiry about it was that the stone was there from the very beginning, 
when the village was first founded, placed there probably as a boundary stone ! 
But we were told that there were a number of rude stone and other monu- 
ments at Pur. And they were right. We found one ‘ stone-circle ’, just on the 
outskrits of Pur.^ It is now hidden by a tree. Another we noticed on our 
way back from Pur to Rajur. Both were perfect specimens of a ‘stone 
circle,’ but as the stones over them had been removed, it is not possible to 
determine whether they were cromlechs or any such sepulture monuments. 

In the previous article it was suggested that other districts of the Deccan 
and Karnataka remain to be explored for establishing links between the Deccan 
and the South, where every year® some megalithic monuments are brought 
to notice. 

The Dharwar district may supply some of the links. For there, in the 
Renebennur taluka, as Mr. H. G. Bengeri, a student of our Proto-Indian 
and Ancient Indian History Department, reports, a huge Dolmen exists at 
Motebennur, which though known to the Archaeological Survey and also 
noticed by the Dharwar Gazetteer^ has not yet been studied. 

A number of dolmen-like structures also exist at Konnur in the Belgaum 
district, where on excavation a body, with its face to the south, was found. 
So there is no doubt that it was a sepulture monument.'^ 

It is possible that when this and other such monuments in the district 
will be studied, some important light may be thrown on the ancient megali- 
thic monuments in Karnataka.^ 


1 See Bull DCRL, Vol. I, p. 178. 

* Vd. XIII, iii, pp. 118 and 437 respectively. 

« See Fig. 1. ^ ^ Fig. 2. 

» See Annual Bibliography of Indian Archseology, 1937, p. 13, referring to a 
report of discovery of stone cists of the Neolithic Age at Vandiperiyar in the Tra- 
vancore State. 

« Vd. XXII, p. 703. f Belgaum, Gazetteer. Vd. XXI, pp. 582-84. 

* Our Dqiartment proposes to explore the districts mentioned this year. 





CONTRIBUTIONS ON THE STUDY OF INDO-EUROPEAN 

ACCENT 

By 

C. R. Sankaran. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that quantity, tone-pitch and Imid- 
ness are the nrost important factors of accent and that syllables pronounced 
with greatest loudness often, as a general rule, carry also the highest tone. 
In Serbian they lie deep in many cases, while they follow often a syllable with 
a really greater height.^ 

The vowels which carry the chief tone are often lengthened and un-accent- 
ed vowels are shortened as in German and Russian. Ccmversely long syllables 
take the chief tone on themselves as in Latin and Lithu-slavonian. 

A large number of languages carry a strong musical accent on the syllable 
following the chief tone which differentiates one word from another. The dif- 
ference between Serbian nominative dma "soul <dusd and accusative dusu 
does not rest merely on the fact that in the first case the tone rises and in 
the second case the tone falls, but also on the fact that the second syllable 
in the first case is musically high, and in the second case is deep and beside 
also, their loudness is different (Kip, Modern Language Notes, 20, p. 16 ; cf. 
Hirt, Handbuch des Urgermanischen 1. Teil. 1931. p. 148]. Similar is the 
case, according to Hermann Hirt, in Swedish where one differentiates between 
two accents. In the case of the second accent a musically higher tone lies on 
the last syllable. This is musically higher than the accented radical syllable. 
On Hirt’s authority, the difference is a quint.^ 

' “The physiology of speech is such that a stressed syllable tends to have 
a higher pitch. For the only way to produce stress is to increase the force of the 
stream of breath passing between the vocal chords and that will inevitably increase 
the tension of the chords and produce higher pitch, unless the tendency is counter- 
acted by independent muscular adjustment [From Vendryes, Recherches sur 
V Histoire et les Effets de V Intensite en Latm, P. II, we leam that L. Roudet in 
La Parole, II. 201, (this periodical is inaccessible to me) has worked out this matter 
experimentally]. This may be done and it is not at the same time implied that 
greater stress and higher pitch always coincide. But that they do in a large measure 
is beyond question. The fact that the later Greek accent in general retained the 
position of the older accent is evidence that this was the case at some period in 
Greek.” Cf. E. H. Sturtevant, Character of Greek and Latin Accent in the Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, Vol. XLII, 1911, p. 50. 

^ H. Hirt, Der Akzent, Indogermanische Grammatik, Teil V, Heidelberg, 1929, 
pp. 12-13. Brugmann, Zur Geschichte der stamm abstufenden Declination, Curt, 
IX. 363ff. 
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In the Old Indian, there lies on the syllable after the tone (the udatta) 
an entirely different accent which is called the svarita. Sievers^ makes use 
of Brugmann’s law — Indo-Germanic o is equal to old Indian a in open 
syllables — ^as a means to the analysis of sound. Here as Hirt says we have to 
be very careful. A note of caution has to be sounded with regard to Sievers' 

treatment of the Indo-Germanic r, U m, n. The mistakes in the premises are 
so obvious that one even doubts the correctness of the sound-analysis^ 

In the parent speech, there surely existed certain sounds which whatever 
their precise phonetic value are genetically related to r etc., precisely as t to 
or u to w. Many scholars on the ground of phonetic unreality reject the 
use of symbols etc., which imply the assumption of long syllabic nasals 
and liquids, but which alone are best adapted to reflect this situation. It 
is highly doubtful whether these symbols accurately reflect the pronunciation 
in parent speech, but these indicate sounds which should certainly 
have contained a nasal or a liquid element and are genetically co-ordinate 
with u and i. Like I and w, the y etc., resulted from contraction of tlie 
weak grades of dissyllabic stems, i.e., td etc., which also remain uncontracted 
and appear in Greek as ara, etc., as ihdnatas beside Doric thndtos.^ 


« E. SiEVERS, Vedisches und Indogermanisches — Intonation und Ablaut, Indo- 
germanische Forschtmgen, XLIII, pp. 158 — 206, also Zur Kasusintonation, Indoger- 
mmische ForschuMgen, Vol. XLV, pp. 119-51. 

^ Cf. Carl Darling Buck, Brugmann's Law and the Sanskrit vjddhi, in Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, XVII, 1896, pp. 445-72, De Saussure held that .sometimes 
Graeco-Italic o corresponding to Indo-^Iranian a in open syllables in addition to 
Greek and Italic o in open syllables corresponding to Indo-Iranian d, according to 
Brugmann's law came from the full-grade non-ablauting o, and to him this was 
one of the three reasons in support of his thesis that in addition to d, in ablaut 
relation to I there was another vowel which appeared in Greek and Italic as 6 
and which was due to the influence of a certain lost consonant of undefined character 
(De Saussure, Memoir e sur le systeme primitif des voyeiles dans les langues indo- 
euToppeennes, pp. 96-116 {IS79) — Recueil des publications scientifiques, pp. 90-109, 
Heidelberg 1922.] Holger Predersen [“ Wie Viel laute gab es im Indogermanishen ? ” 
Kuhn*s Zeitschrijt, XXXVI, 1900, pp. 86-103] demonstrated that “ there is no corre- 
lation between the three lines of assumed evidence " of de Saussure along with the 
fourth reason supplied by Zubaty [Zum baltischen u, in BezzenJberger's Beitrdge, 
XVIII, pp. 241-66, 1892]. Indo-Iranian frequently has a in an open syllable beside 
Graeco-Italic o in ablaut with e (e.g. Skt. katards : Greek poteros) cf. E. H. Stur- 
TEVANT, Hittite evidence against full-grade a, Language, 14, 1938, p. 104. 

^ Cf. “Mudi as the oppositions of intensity (phonetically of length) in the 
vowels of early Indian reflect their phonemic relation in the morphological system, 
where after the oppositions t : i, w : u of the vowel declensions, a new opposition 
j : f where f is a phoneme unknown to the Indo-Iranian period, was created ” 
C. B. Bazell, On form and function, /. Eng. Ger. Phil., Vd. XXXVII, 1938, p. 330. 
Cf. also ** The living and morphologically relevant nature of the quantitative vowel op- 
positions in vedic, where a new phenome f seems to have been created on the analogy 
of other quantitative oppositions (i :i, etc.) in the declensional system, is exception^ 
and seems to demand a special analysis of these oppositions.'' C. E. Bazell, Archi- 
morpheme and Phonomorpheme Modern Language Notes, LIII, 1938, p. 363, fn. 2. 
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Their representation is as follows. 

Sanskrit tr uj d {dm) 

Greek .. td Id or to^ Id nd, md 

(Att.-Ion. ne me 

Latin . . . . . . to Id fiQ yyiQ 

A monosyllabic reduced grade parallel to u, i in the parent speech is 
reflected by these correspondences. For the parent speech, only uncontracted 
dissyllabic forms, not only for Sanskrit ir, ur, etc., but also for what is i, u, in 
all the Indo-European languages are set up by Hirt. As Carl Darling Buck« 
points out, to doubt that an i or « which occurs uniformly in all or most 
of the Indo-European languages (e.g., the u of Sanskrit abhiit Greek ephu, 
Church Slavonic by etc.) reflects Indo-European I, or m is to abandon the his- 
torical and only safe method of reconstruction and it is quite unnecessary too 
for the general theory of dissyllabic bases. 

Skt. umd, Dor. Idnos, Lat. Idna (Gothic, wulla, Lith. vilna etc.) 

I>or. tldtds, Lat. Idttis, {* tldtos beside Mid) 

Skt. stvrnas Lat. stratus Gr. strdtds 
Skt. jdtas Lat. ndtusJ 

In the parent speech every syllable of a word was subject to gradation. 
Generally, the gradation of each syllable is treated on the mono-syllabic basis. 
But since in certain cases two syllables clearly form a unit, it is necessary to 
hold them in view. 

w, is the weak grade of o, (i.e. * ^), so is w, of aviy (i.e. "^owd) for we 
find in Skt. srotum : srutds but bhdvUum : bhutds; we find also svdnas : sunas; 
w, is the weak grade of vd (i.e. ** wd^) also. The hypothesis of a Proto- 
Indo-European stem which if accented in I-E. "^ewa^, became I-E 

*du)a or, if became I-E. *u5^ while, if both syllables were unaccented, 

the result was w, from (R -f R), or sometimes, by a still further reduction, 
w, brings under one head the two strong forms. 

Sometimes, however, under special conditions not now determinable, the 
I-E. remained uncontracted and are reflected in a few forms like Gr. 

pdtnia, Skt. patni ; Gr. priamai, beside Skt. kri-. Similarly in the case of Proto- 
-E. ** eyd^, whence in I-E. with the accent on either syllable *ey3 or 
lespectively, the form with accent on neither syllable and reduction of eadi 
would be, *i> (R-+-R) which was normally contracted to I-E. *i (RR) as 

reflected in the historical period. 

Similarly in the case of Proto-I-E. *end^y **eld^y etc. the forms with 
reduction of each syllable which again under certain conditions re- 

mained uncontracted and are reflected by Gr. amiy ala^ etc., {thdncUoSy kdma- 
toSy etdlasa, etc.,) but were normally contracted to something that is reflected 

« Carl Darling Buck, Some questions of practice in the notation of reconstructed 
Indo-European forms, LanguagCy Vol. II, 1926, p. 107, footnote. 

^ See Carl Darling Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, 1933. 
Chicago Illinois, Section 126, pp. 113-114, 
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by Skt. (5, cm, Ir, ur ; Gr. na, la, etx:. ; Lat. na, rd, etc.® Meillet® used n, 
but he also sets up ^wd, whence t, u, and *nd, etc., whence nd. Id, 
etc., in Gr. Lat., e.g. ^gna- for Lat. (g)ndtus and {g)ndTus,^^ 

But is commonly used to represent another probable though rare 
form of reduction and should moreover, yield European na not nd.^^ 

Even as j is the weak grade of or, so is ir, or ur the weak grade of ari, 
or rc, thus in Skt. hartum, hftds, but cdritum, ctrnds, and prhti, purnds, purdht. 
Even as a (I-E. n) is the weak grade of an, so is d or dm ; the weak grade 
of ani, ami (or nd, md ) . Thus in Skt. hdntum, hatds ; but jdnitos, jdtds ; domitd, 
ddmtds?^ 

FORTUNATOV 13 brought the falling tone of Lithunian betzas i^^ line with 
the long of the old Indian bhurjas. This has proved of very great conse- 
quence. The ur, of the old Indian is presumably the weak grade {Schtvund- 
stufe or Reduktionsstufe)^* of a dissyllabic strong base and similarly the 
Lithuanian dipthongs presuppose a dissyllabic strong base. Indeed Bezzen- 
BERGERi® has proved it. 

The Lithu-slavonic acute originated from the fact that the neutral vowel 
has disappeared in the second syllable of the dissyllabic strong bases. From 
era, has come er (er) and from (*r) ; it is quite plain that the 

Lithuanian acute itself which is all-throughout a falling tone can be very 
easily explained from the standpoint of the accent of Proto-Indo-European 
but not the ascending (steigende) tone of the Slavic. Here some sudden 
changes must have taken place. 

I. Indo-European enai, onai, ~ Lith. en, dn, Slavic, e, u. 

Lith. dntis, Slavic iltva, Gr. nissa, Lat. anas 
Lith. kdndu, Lettjsh kuozu. Old Indian khddati 
Lith. temsta, Old Indian tdmisram 
Lith. vimti, Lettish vemt Old Indian vdmiti. 


® Cf. Per Persson, Beitrage zur vgl. Sprachforschung, II, 631 ff. 

^ Millet, Introduction d Vetude comparative des longues Indo-europeennes 
4th edn., Paris, 1915. 

Meillet, Traite de grammcdre camparee des langues. classiques, p. 156. 

See Language, II, p, 107, footnote. 

Carl Darling Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, Section 
126, pp. 113-114. 

13 Archiv fur slavische Philologie, 4, 588, note 32. Vide also H. Hirt, Der 
Akzent, Section 107, p. 151. 

1^ Vide H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatic, Teil II, der Indogermanische 
Vokalismus, Chapter VI, Die Reduktionsstufe, pp. 76-102, Sections 100-123 H. 
Guntert, ldg„ AUautsprobleme, 1916, E. Prokosch, A. Comp, Germ. Gram. 1939. 
p. 94. 

13 A. Bezzenberger, Zum Baltischen Vokalismus, 2nd pt. in Bezzenbergers 
Beitrage zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen Vol. XVII, 1891, pp. 221-27, 
Vide also H. Hirt, Indg, Gramm,, Teil II, Chap. 10, Die Schwundstufen der 
zweisilbigen schweren Basen pp. 124-48, sections 144-65. 
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II. Indo-European etdu ordu oldi, ~Lith. er, dr, el, dl, 

Russ, ere, ord, old, Slavic, re, ra, la, 

Lith. berzas, Russ bereza, Slavic, berza, Old Indian bhurjas 
Lith. sergmi, Russ, storoza Old Indian s^rUs 
Slavic, sldma, Russ, soldma, Gr. kdlamos, 

Slavic, svrdka, Russ, sordka, Gr. kdras 

III. Indo-European otcau awau~ Lith. du, Slavic u 
Lith. dukti, Lat. augere 

Lith. kldusti (kldusa) , Old Indian susru$ate 
Lith. pdnti. Old Indian pundit 

IV. Indo-European eya\, oya\, ayai =Lith. te, ei, di ; Serbian i, e, ye 
Lith. liopa, Russian Upa 

Lith. meile, Slavic, mto, mtla, mtlo 

V. Indo-European a Lith. %r, U 
Slavic, r, u, 

Lith. glrna , Old Indian grdvan 

Lith. rtirias, Old Indian gurtas, Lat. grains 

Lith. ilgas, Lettish ilgi, Slavic dug, Old Indian dirghds 

Lith. irklas, nti, Old Indian arttram, Gr. eresso 

Lith. miltai, Lettish mllti, Old Indian murrids, 

Lettish mulki$, Old Indian murkhds 
Lith. ptlkas. Old Indian palin 

Lith. pUnas, Lettish ptbis, Slavic pun, (joth. fulls. Old Indian purnds. 

Lith. plrmas. Old Indian pmrvas 
Lith. sptrti. Old Indian sphurdti 
Lith. Ultras, Old Indian tirthdm 

Lith. Lettish uUna, vuna, Lat. Idna, Goth, wulla, Old Indian urnd 
Lith. spurgas, Gr. aspdragos. Old Indian sphurjakas 

VI. Indo-European a.,nai, a^mau - Lith In, tm, un, um, in Serbian as e, 
Lith. dumti., Slavic duti, Old Indian dhmd 

Lith. inte, Old Indian jdtd, Gr. endteres but Slavic jetrve, {Metatane? 
Sckmmdstufe) 

Serbian ime, tmena from ^dnamm and as Reductions-schwundstufe to Greek 
dnoma. Old Indian ndmd?-^ 

In each syllable at least three quantities must be differentiated. In many 
cases the differences of syllable-accent can be recognised on the basis of 
quantity. 

In relation to the gradation of tone, there exist three different forms, 
the even-tone, the rising-tone, and the falling-tone, and their combinations. 


^6 Cf. Sigurd Agrell, Intonation und Auslaut im Slavischen, Archives d*itudes 
orierUales, Vol. VII, Upsala, 1913, pp. 73 ff. 
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According to Sievers, the even-tone is present usually a little protracted, 
like yes (or well) in yes, if it be so, and expresses reflection and indecision 
on the part of the speaker. We find the falling-tone in the simple affirm- 
ation yes and the ascending-tone in the interrogative yes ? and so ? etc. What 
is called in German the Stosston, which describes a slight tanelessness on 
account of the closing of the glottis, is to be clearly distinguished from the 
gestossenen or stozenden tone of the Lithuanian which is nothing but the 
falling-tone.^^ 

Generally we find two kinds of syllable-accents in the Indo-European 
languages and they are called in Greek acute^® and circumflex^® and which in 
Lithuanian are named by the German scholars gestossen (falling-tone) and 
schleifenden tones.®® 

In certain Indo-European languages like Lithuanian by the side of the 
syllable-accents which have came down from the parent Indo-European speech, 
there have appeared new ones also. Leskien^^ for instance reports of a 
double syllable-accent in his native town of Holstein. 

A very significant observation is made by Norrenberg,^^ known as the 
Lower-Rhinish accent-law, by which he shows that through the disappearance 
of a syllable, a peculiar intonation is brought about, in the previous syllable. 
It is another question whether the diphthongization of ei, and au, from z, and 
u, in the New High German has to be traced back to a circumflex, which has 
resulted from the loss of a syllable as Wrede®^ assumes. 

The syllable-accents are markedly noticeable in French. Between lu, and 
lue, su and sue, nu and nue ; the following differences are found. 

1. the u of lue is longer. 

2. the quality is different. 

3. lu, has musically the falling tone, lue is rising-faJling-rising. 

4. the u of lu lies higher than that of lue.^* 

In individual Slavonian dialects the syllable-accents of Lithu-Slavonian 
have appeared in point of difference of quantity. But in Serbian quite a 


H. Hirt, Der Akzent, p. 15. 

18 '‘The acute consists of a rising of the voice. On that account also the 
mark is going upwards.'" H. Hirt, Der Akzent, p. 37. 

1® Brugmann, Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages, Sea 
671, Vol. I, p. 536, Translated from the German by Joseph Wright, 1888. 

20 Kurylowicz, On the development of Greek intonation, (Language, 8, pp. 
200-210) denies any historical relation between the Greek and the Lithuanian circum- 
flex. Cf. Carl Darling Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, Chicago, 
Illinois, p. 370. 

21 Leskien and Brugmann, Litauische Volkslieder und Marc hen, p. 11. See H. 
Hirt, op. cit., p. 15. 

22 Beitr. zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprachc, 9, 402 ; cf. H. Hirt. loc. Ht. 

23 Zeitschrift fur deutsches Altertum, 39, 209 ; H. Hirt, loc. cit, 

2^ Cf. J. Poirot, Deux questions de jrfion^tique frangaise, Mem de la soc. neo- 
phil. d Helsingfors, 3, 14. Vide H, HiRT, op. cfL, p. 16. 
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new syllable-accent has come. In Russian, the Lithuanian intonation qy^ 
and cr, correspond to rfro, and 016. 

Under word-accent ought to be brought different factors which exist 
between the various syllables of the word. An investigation of this question 
is extremely difficult for want of adequate material. What we can ordinari- 
ly find out is, which syllable of a word carries the chief-tone, and this is most 
conveniently marked thus : ( ' ), as in pi fa. 

The ancient Greek Grammarians attempted to designate as ** grave”, or 
deep, the tone of syllables which do not carry the chief-tone, as for instance 
theSdords. The Indians evolved different systems of marking the accents by 
which every or nearly every syllable receives an accent mark. But these 
various systems do not indicate to us which among the less-toned syllables 
comes up into relief, during utterance, stronger than the others. The longer 
the word is, the greater should be the difference between one unaccented 
syllable and another, for it is not at all conceivable that in a word like kate- 
phronoumetha, all the syllables other than ou, were sounded alike. 

In German words like liebliche Gefilde, the final e is slightly more accented 
than the lich. The tone of the latter syllable is called by the German scholars 
the Nebentone, and it may be marked thus : ( ' ), as c. Sometimes in a com- 
pound word like Bur germeister the first member carries the chief-tone, and 
at other times the second member : thus we get both Burgermeister well 
as Burgermeister. When an original Nebentone becomes the chief-tone, then 
it is called the Gegentome. In such cases very often the chief-tone becomes the 
Nebentone. If we take a German phrase like die burgermeisterlichen Funk- 
iioneUy we see that the syllabic meis is more accented than lich but less 
than the syllable burg. These three can be represented by the signs ", and 
' ; and the phrase might be accented thus : die Imrgermeisterlichen 

Funktidnen. Doubtless many shiftings of tone are to*be explained by the 
presence of the Gegentonc. 

It is generally assumed that Latin had the chief-tone on the first sylla- 
ble of a word before the operation of the tri-syllabic law.'-*^ Probably the older 


Vide H, Hirt, op cit., p. 16. Vide H. Hirt, op. cit., p. 17. 

“ With regard to the accent of words in Greek there is the rule of three 
syllables which besides Greek, exists only in Latin, only one of the three of the last 
syllables of a word is accented.” Anatol F. Semenov, The Greek Language in its 
Evolution, Lend., pp. 27-28. “ The historical Latin accent resembled Greek in that 
it could stand farther back than the third syllable from the end of the word. Hence 
one speaks of the ‘ three-syllable law,’ governing both. But beyond this general res- 
triction the resemblance ceases. In Latin it was the quantity of the penult which de- 
termined the position within these limits. The Latin accent was regularly recessive 
while in Greek it was recessive in the verb but not necessarily so in other forms. This 
would naturally result from a preceding system of initial accent replacing an Indo 
European accent on the ultima which might otherwise have survived within the 
three-syllable law and did survive in Greek” (podos, path, etc.). Vide Carl Darling 
Buck, Comparative Grammm of Greek and Latin, pp. 165 f., 222. 
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chief-tone after the introduction of the peculiar Latin intonation, has remain- 
ed as a Gegentone. 

This appeared on the first syllable of the Latin word in Romance langu- 
ages, while the unaccented middle syllables disappeared. Thus Latin manstdnd- 
ticum became in French maisnage, menage.^^ On the other hand, the Latin 
and Greek tone developed a Gegentone on the second or the third syllable 
from the last. 

We determine whether the accent of a language is predominantly expira- 
tory, or musical through the examination of the chief-tone. Among the Indo- 
European languages ancient Greek and Old Indian as well as modem 
Italian and Serbian possess a predominantly musical accent. The present 
day German, at least according to the North German pronunciation, as well 
as English and Old Swedish have a predominantly expiratory accent. 

In languages with a predominantly expiratory accent, the unaccented 
syllables are strongly suppressed, so that they usually disappear completely. 
In languages with a musical accent, the gradation of loudness is far more 
narrow. Thus the difference between the French exposition and English 
exposition, is clearly audible. Even though Czechish like German, carries 
the chief-tone on the first syllable, still the Nebentones in the former are 
much stronger than in the latter. We often lose sight of the fact that 
there are essential differences among the syllables which do not possess the 
chief-tone. 

Generally among two unaccented vowels, the weaker one disappears and 
in this matter, languages with expiratory accent afford immense material. 
This phenomenon is observable even in languages where the musical accent 
predominates. If a word becomes fully enclitic, then the otherwise usual 
chief-toned syllable pf the word becomes a nebentoned syllable, and the un- 
accented syllable which follows this disappears. Thus for instance from Ser- 
bian dobrb juiro ‘ good morning ’ we get dohrbitro:^ The tone of the syllable 
following the chief-toned syllable is also important, besides the nebentone ; 
in Old Indian such a tone is called svarita. The systematic marking of it 
indicates that during utterance, this tone must have been distinctly heard. 
Such a svarita is found in modern languages too ; for instance in one of the 
German dialects, Hessian, we find nemme^. We have already seen that in Ser- 
bian there is quite an important difference between nominative dusa and accu- 
sative dusu ‘ soul.'3i In the former, the second syllable lies at a higher pitch 
than the first syllable and it has also a somewhat noticeable loudness. There- 
fore the first syllable must have a rising tone, in order to reach the higher pitch 
of the second. In the latter, the vowel of the second syllable lies deep and 
its loudness is so small that the vowel in many cases gets completely lost. 
In any case, the loss of the vowel brings about a kind of falling tone. Not 


28 Cf. Thurneysen, Revue cdt,^ 6, 313 ; H. Hirt, op. cit., p. 17. 

2® H. Hirt, op. cit., p, 18, H. Hirt, op. cit., p. 19. 

81 See p. 185 above. 
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only in the more important Indo-European languages there is noticeable a shift- 
ing of the chief-tone, but it is found in minor languages also. Thus we observe 
this phenomenon in Greek, Baltic and Celtic. When we speak about the chief- 
tone we distinguish free accentuation from restricted accentuation. The 
position of the chief -tone is restricted if it always lies on a fixed syllable. In 
Germanic, Czechish and Serbian for instance, it lies generally on the first 
syllable of a word and in Polish it lies on the penultimate. Sometimes, this 
restriction depends upon the quantity of one or more syllables. Thus in 
Latin the accent is on the third syllable from the last, if the penultimate is 
short and on the penultimate if that is long. In Greek dialects, the position 
of the chief-tone of a word is partially restricted in that the chief-tone is 
allowed to appear within the last three syllables and thus any one of the 
last two syllables can be accented. In Old Indian as well as in Slavonian 
dialects, in Serbian and Russian, Bulgarian and Lithuanian we have a free 
accentuation. This was the state of affairs in German also for a very long 
time until it was replaced by the new accent on the first syllable. 

What we are mainly concerned with when we talk of sentence-accent 
is the task of determining the word which is more strongly accented than 
others in the sentence. We have to focus all our attention for achieving 
this, to modem languages and above all to the accent of compounds. It 
looks as though it were a hopeless task to rc-discover the sentence-accent 
of the ancient languages like the Old Indian or the pre-Vedic and more espe- 
cially that of the primitive Indo-European speech. Anyhow we must 
address ourselves diligently to this task irrespective of the results our investi- 
gations lead us to. 

Investigations into the nature of the accent of Indo-European languages 
by European Scholars commenced with Otto Bohtlingk who published his 
book in 1843-44, about the accent in Sanskrit, B enfey^* reviewing this work 
pointed out the great importance of the comparative study of accent of Greek 
and Indian. He believed and after him L. Benloew, that accent originally 
never rested on the stem-syllable but on that element which modified the mean- 
ing of the root (cf. De U accentuation dans les longues indo-europeennes 
tant cnciennes que modemes, Paris, 1847). According to L. Benloew, the 
Indo-European accent consisted in a musical rising of the voice. In every 
non-monosyllabic word, some one syllable must necessarily be uttered at a pitch 
musically higher than the rest of the syllables. According to him this was 
chronologically the last defining element in the word (le dernier determi- 
nant), for instance, the augment in an augment-tense, the genitive ending in 
a noun in the genitive, and the preposition when a word is compounded with a 
preposition. Benfey,^'* took this principle as a speciality. This theory based 


32 Memoir es der Pettrsburger Akademie, 6th series, Vol. 7. 

33 Halleschen aUegemeinen Literatur-Zeitung, May 1845, see also Benfey, 
Kleinsckriften, I, 64 ff. ; Gott, Gel Am., 1846, p. 842 ; Kl sprachwiss. Schr., 2, 69. 

34 Kl sprachwiss. Schr., 1, 112. 
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on a large number of accurate observations was an important one in Indo- 
European linguistics as a first attempt to find out a general principle of ac- 
centuation. After Benloew’s book the next important publication is that 
of Bopp.^^ He propounded a new theory calling it the theory of accentuation 
of greatest dignity and force. ** I believe/' he said “ that the principle under- 
lying the Sanskrit accent (and the principle that should have governed the 
primitive Indo-European accent) is that of the farthest retraction of the 
accent, which is the accentuation of greatest dignity and force, and the same 
principle held good in Greek also. But here, subsequent to ramification from 
the parent Indo-European speech, a new change had come over, by which the 
accent should not be pushed back farther than the third syllable from the last 
in Greek and a long final syllable dragged the accent to the penultimate.” 

This theory of Bopp, like many other theories of that great scholar, is 
now thrown overboard, as one based on a hasty generalisation.^^ Bopp no 
doubt took into account a large number of instances in which the Greek ac- 
cent was in entire agreement with the Indian. He further took upon himself 
the task of tracing out whether it was the Sanskrit accent or Greek accent that 
deviated from the accent of the primitive Indo-European speech. 

“ I am driven to the conclusion,” says he, “ that in most cases where it 
was felt necessary to shift the primitive Indo-European accent in Greek, be- 
cause the words were polysyllabic, or the final syllable was long, it was in 
Sanskrit that disturbances occurred.”*^^ 

Exactly the opposite view is held to-day by all students of linguistic 
science. It has been established that the Indian has retained the primitive Indo- 
European chief-tone. But in the very nature of things, Bopp could not have 
then arrived at this conclusion, for he did not make use of another reliable 
Indo-European language, by comparing whose accent-system with that of 
Greek and that of Sanskrit one could easily decide where exactly the original 
accent of the primitive Indo-European lay. 

With the discovery in 1877^^ by Karl Verner, of the famous law known 
by his name, a new epoch in the history of linguistic science began. He 
clearly demonstrated that from the Germanic languages also, the original 
Indo-European chief-tone could be determined and in all essentials, on the 
problem of the position of the chief-tone, the evidence furnished by the Ger- 
manic languages was on a par with that furnished by the Indian.^’^ 


85 Vergleichendes Accentuatianssystem nebst einer gedrangten Darstcllung der 
grammatischen Uebereinstimmungen des Sanskrit und Griechischen, Berlin, 1854. 

88 See ibid., p. 16 ; M. Bloomfield. AJP. Vol. IV, 1888, pp. 31-36. W. D. 
Whitney, JAOS., 5, 1856, p. 205. 

87 H. Hirt, Der Akzent, p. 22. 88 Bopp, op. cit., p. VII. 

89 Karl Verner : Eine Ausnahmc der ersten Lautvershiebung, Kuhns Zeit- 
schrift, 23, pp. 97-130. 

49 “ The Sanskrit accent, which agrees with that to be inferred from certain 
consonant changes in Germanic (Verner's law), is in the main the inherited I-E. 
accent,” Carl I>arling Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, Sec. 217, 
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For the first time it was shown by Verner that the exact position 
of the chief-tone could be proved with certainty, and its influence on the vowel 
change in Indo-European languages could also be shown. 

Even at that time, it was a matter of common knowledge that most of 
the Indo-European languages did not retain the old-accentuation ; therefore 
necessarily Indo-European linguists applied diligently to the task of investi- 
gating the accent of the Lithu-Slavonian family, which exhibited a free ac- 
centuation that could be compared and identified with that of the Vedic 
Sanskrit in spite of many deviations {AJP, IV, 1883, p. 29, fn. 1). Verner 
was a great Slavonic scholar and hence in his famous article we find him 
giving a large number of instances from Slavonic languages. Yet the example 
that Karl Verner set up, has not been adequately followed. Even great 
Slavonic scholars have not yet been able to give us any real accent-theory of 
the Slavonic language. 

Fortunatov^^ published a very weighty discovery, but he had to hold 
back his discovery, for his attempts met with very little encouragement. In the 
years that followed the publication of Verner's paper, a large number of 
small works devoting to some isolated problems concerning the Indo-European 
accent had appeared, but no systematic attempt had been made to present a 
complete picture of the Indo-European accent as such. Strongly convinced 
of the high importance of the Slavonic accent through the proofs that Les- 
KiEN'*^ furnished, H. Hirt published his handbook in 1895.^'’' He utilized, 
to the fullest advantage, his knowledge of the Lithu-Slavonian accent. The 
treatment of this occupied the greatest space in his book, and the question 
of the other Indo-European languages, naturally received a secondary impor- 
tance. In this connection it is necessary to mention that Vondrak gives 


p. 162. Karl Verner in his explanation of the German accent and its influence upon 
the mute consonants, starts with this statement “ The Indo-European accent was 
in its nature chromatic (i.e. musical), and, in its use, of unlimited freedom of posi- 
tion,” Kuhns Zeihehriji, 23, p. 128; AJP., 4, 35. Cf. J. Schrijnen (MSL., 23, 
p. 69) ” on attribue generalement la conservation (car Taccent exergait ici une action 
pr^ervatrice) de la fricative sourde a Taction de Taccent musical libre devenu 
en germanique commun accent dynamique libre, et reposant sur la syllabe pr6c6dant 
la fricative en question ”. Verner himself has formulated this explanation in the 
following manner {KZ., 23, p. 116). ” Der verstarkte Luftstrom in der akzentuierten 

Silbe die tonlose Explosiva tonlos erhalten.” Again “ Que Taccent indo-europeen 
musical libre se soit changie sur le sol germanique en accent 6ncrg(['tique libre, je 
suis d'accord ; qu’un souffle renforc6 peut avoir exerce un action considerable sur la 
conservation de la fricative, j’en suis convaincu^ Mais alors il faudrait couper les 
formes comme suit brd])-dr, fa^dr, ce qui serait anormal,” (J. Schrijne, ibid,^ p. 69) ; 
cf. also A. DE Groot, BSL, XXVII, 1927, pp. 24 ff ; Holger Pedersen, KZ., 39, 1906, 
p. 244, Karl Verner proceeds to explain the exceptions to Grimm’s Law by the 
assumption that the accent became an accent of stress (expiratory), in primitive 
Germanic, or possibly a combination of musical and stress accent. 

41 Archiv. j. slav. Phil., IV, 586. 42 vide H. Hirt, op. cit., p. 24. 

43 H. Hirt, Der indogermanisdhe Akzent, Strassburg, 1895. 
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an exhaustive treatment of the question of the Slavonic accent in his well- 
known book.^^ Mikkola,^ 5 too, does the same. 

The problem of reconstructing the Indo-European accent is compara- 
tively more difficult than merely reconstructing the primitive Indo-European 
speech. For the purpose of the latter, all available evidence from the various 
Indo-European languages can be used. But the accent of all the languages 
has so much deviated from the primitive Indo-European accent that it is 
indeed difficult to re-construct the latter by means of the former. Our ac- 
quaintance with the problem of Indo-European accent is much more slender 
than our acquaintance with many other problems in Indo-European phonology 
or morphology. When writing first began, only symbols were first used to 
represent the sounds of most of the languages and the position of the accent 
was generally not marked. So we are compelled to pay greater attention to 
such of the few languages like Old Indian, where the accent mark appears 
in historical times. 

Material for Reconstructing the Indo-European Accent. 

Strictly speaking, we can talk of the accent of the living languages. If 
there are a few scientific presentations of the living Indo-European languages, 
still fewer are the treatises which are devoted to the problem of accent in 
them. But an exception should be made from this generalisation. Lithuanian 
accent and the accent of the Serbo-Croatian among the Slavonian dialects are 
adequately investigated and these serve as a valuable aids for reconstructing 
the primitive Indo-European accent. 

Modem Greek also still preserves the Old Greek accent, but much atten- 
tion is not paid to it. Since, however, the ancient accented Greek texts 
are accessible to us,^the accent of Modem Greek cannot be of any special 
service for the purpose of reconstructing the accent of the primitive Indo- 
European. 

Therefore our sources for the knowledge of the position and character of 
the accent in ancient Indo-European languages which have come down to us 
in writing are:'^® (1) the statements of Sanskrit, Gre^ and Roman grammar- 
ians ; (2) the texts in which accents are marked in the manuscripts which we 
have for the Vedas and the Brdhmanas of Sanskrit, for Greek and for Old 
High German. In Greek the Byzantine texts have been handed down with 
accent. The papyri show that, even earlier, accent was marked in writing. 
(3) Phonetic phenomena caused by the accent, such as the peculiar develop- 
ment of the unaccented syllables in Latin, Old Irish and in Germanic and 
other dialects ; Verner’s law dealing with the development of the voiceless 


VondrAk Verleichende slavische Grammatik, I, p. 217. 

MiKKOLA, Urslawische Grammatik, 

BruGMAnn, Comparative Grammar (English Translation), Vol. I, Sec. 688, 

p. 530. 
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stops in Germanic*^ the reduction of the unaccented vowels in Modern Greek, 
etc. and (4) matrical phenomena, including word-accent of poetry in Late 
Latin, Old Germanic etc. are two other sources. 

Languages with a predominantly musical accent can ignore the tone of 
the word in the construction of a verse. In the case of languages with an 
expiratory accent, it is not so. In Greek, as in Serbian, the verse-ictus, as 
well as word-ictus do not fall together. In Latin, there is a difference in 
hexameter word-ictus and verse-ictus at the end.^® 

In spite of all these sources, our knowledge of the Indo-European accent 
is always meagre. The earlier we go back in the history of any Indo- 
European language, the less we know of its accent. 

The Reconstruction of The Primitive Indo-European Accent. 

A few of the Indo-European languages like Latin, the Celtic dialects, 
Armenian, Germanic, Lettish and West Slavonian dialects have a fixed tone. 
These do not help us greatly to reconstruct the Indo-European accent. Of 
more real value are the languages like Old Indian, Ancient Greek and Lithuani- 
an, as well as a few of the Slavonian' dialects. Of these the most important 
is Old Indian. Greek, in consequence of the fact that it has the free Indo- 
European chief-tone only within the last three syllables, is less in importance. 
The Lithuanian accentuation has been handed down to us only from very 
recent times. But, as we find in many problems of phonology and morpho- 
logy, Lithuanian preserves here also many archaic features. We do not 
know the accent of Old Bulgarian. But the primitive Slavonian accent can be 
reconstructed from the accents of the Slavonian languages spoken to-day, and 
above all from the accents of Russian and Serbian. 

Since these languages had a separate development, frpm one point of view 
the reconstruction of the primitive Slavonian accent is of even greater value 
than the evidence furnished by Lithuanian for the purpose of reconstructing 
the primitive Indo-European accent. The agreement between the accents of 
Russian, Serbian and other Slavonian languages is important in reconstruct- 
ing the accent of the primitive Slavonian, which was much nearer in time 
to the accent of the primitive Indo-European than the accent of the Lithu- 
anian speech. 


Roland G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin (Language-Monographs published by 
the Linguistic Society of America) Supplement to Language, No. XII, September 
1932 ; sec. 63, pp. 64-65 and sec. 82, II, p. 79. 

-48 Cf. E. H>. Sturtevant, Accent and Ictus in the Latin Elegiac Distich, 
pp. 73-89 Transactions of the American Philological Association, 54 (1924) ; 
Word-ends and Pauses in Hexameter, (pp. 289-308 The American Journal oj 
Philology, 42, 1921) ; The Doctrine of Caesura, AJP., Vol. 45, 1924 ; E. H. Sturte- 
vant and Roland G. Kent, Elision and Hiatus in Latin Prose and Verse, TAP., 46, 
1915, pp. 129-55 ; Samuel E. Basset. The Theory of the Homeric Caesura according 
to the Extant Remains of the Ancient Doctrine, AJP, 40, 1919, pp. 343-72. 
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But in course of time many things which the Slavonian lost Lithuanian 
continued to retain. Thus the syllable accent in the Slavonian, unlike that in 
Lithuanian, is not the direct descendant of the primitive Indo-European ac- 
cent.^® 

We can determine the position of the chief accent through the differentia- 
tion of the sounds caused by the influence of accent. In all languages sound- 
laws, wherein the operation of accent plays an important role, are well known ; 
as for instance, it was found that the primitive Indo-European accent was 
responsible for the difference in treatment of the consonant t in English 
brother, O. E. foeder and in the mss. of Chaucer jader^^, modar through 
the marvellous discovery of Verner, according to which in the primitive 
Indo-European, the voiceless spirants became voiced when the vowel imme- 
diately preceding them did not bear the principal accent of the word. 

Accent md AbUmX,^^ 

Even as we are able to determine the position and the nature of accent 
in the case of historical languages through sound-changes and the peculiari- 
ties of sounds in them, so also through the same means we are in a px)sition 
to reconstruct the primitive Indo-European accent. Since Karl Verner, nay, 
even from Benfey, it has been known that the special vowel-canges in the 
primitive Indo-European speech, the so-called ablaut, were those changes 
which accompanied a shift of accent. H. Hirt^^^ tried to show how far the 
Indo-European ablaut is dependent upon the accent. He clearly demon- 
strated that ablaut in many cases depends upon the cliief-tone, but there are 
a few cases where it is not so. The latter, according to him"^'^ are analogical 
formations. 

Indo-European ablaut can also be used for determining the Indo-Euro- 
F)ean accent. H. has differentiated various epochs of ablaut and proved 

that the general nature of the Indo-European accent has changed in course of 
time. At a time when the vowel is strongly reduced or allowed to disap- 

“ Slavonic seems to present a development more recent than Lithuanian and 
therefore its testimony regarding intonations is hardly to be accepted as an independ- 
ent one”, Kurylowicz on the Development of the Greek Intonation, Language, 8, 
1932, p. 200. Cf. Kurylowicz, Le probleme des intonations balto-slaves, Rocznik 
Slavistyczny, 10, p. 1-80. 

Goth, brdpar, 

Goth, iadar and Old Saxon modar, O. E. modar. Cf. Hermann Collitz, A. 
century of Grimm’s Law, Language, II, 1926, pp. 176-178. 

See my paper, on Theories of Ablaut, JORM,, XII, 1938, pp. 278-287 ; 
pp. 321-326 ; XIII, 1939, pp. 93-98 ; pp. 312-315. 

H. Hirt Der Indagermanische Ablaut, vornehrrdich m seinem Verhdltnis zur 
Betonung, 1900. Also his Der Akzent, p. 28 and his Idg. Gramm., Teil 2, under 
Der idg. Vokalismus, pp. 18-31. 

54 H. Hirt, Fragen des Vokalismus und der Stammblidung im Indo-germani- 
chen, Indogermanhche Forschungen, Vol. 32, pp. 209-318. 

55 Indogermantsche Grammatik, I, IV, and V, pp. 348-55, section 13’4, Der 
Akzent, p. 28. 
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pear, the accent prevalent should have been expiratory in character.^® If at 
a subsequent period, this did not happen then it is clear that in that phase of 
the primitive Indo-European, there should have dominated a musical accent, 
as in ancient Greek, and Vedic Sanskrit. 

In short, “the primitive Indo-European accent seems to have been 
characterised by stress in the earliest times, and later characterised by higher 
musical pitch ; it was the main factor in producing the ablaut grades or 
variations of vowels, such as that in the root of letpd, Icloipa^ dipon"'>‘ 

The weakening of the Indo-European vowel, the so-called quantitative 
ablaut or gradation, is found only in the un-accented syllables''^ ; where we 
find a syllable in the so-called zero or reduction-grade, the syllable might have 
been un-accented. If this cannot be proved independently through other 
means, it may not be a genuine case of quantitative ablaut ; but it may be an 
analogical formation or the accent may have had a secondary shift. The 
Dehnstufe (H. Hirt, Hmdbtich des Urgermanischen, I. Teil, 1931, p. 51), 
or the lengthened-grade usually appears only in accented syllables. Sometimes 
this grade is met with even in un-accented syllables and strangely enough 
we miss it at times where we ought to have it according to the general rule. 
All these vagaries must again be explained only on the basis of shifting of 
accent and analogy. Further, generally the qualitative ablaut or the shading 
off from e to o is traced back to the influence of accent. It can, be shown 
that thereby it gives rise to a Gegen-tone. 

Through the study of the phenomenon of ablaut, it has also become 
quite clear that the greatest influence of accent is always felt in the syllable 
next to that which bears the chief-tone. It is there that the zero-grade ap- 
pears. So to a large extent, this fact can be effectively used not only to de- 
termine the position of the original accent but also to verify how far the 
accent, determined by other means, is original or not. 

Doubtless, the accent of Greek and Sanskrit was one of pitch and vowel- 
weakening cannot be connected with a pitch accent. But as other independ- 
ent evidence confirms the view that Sanskrit preserves the Indo-European 
position of accent and probably also the character of the accent in the latest 


56 Vide C. R. Sankaran, Accentuation in Sanskrit determinative compounds. 
JOR., Madras, Vol. 8, Part II, pp. 136-48, 

57 Roland G. Kent firmly believes that variations of accent were the chief 
factor in producing the ablaut grades. {Sounds of Latin, Sections 64 and 69-75). Cf. 
also Wright, Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language, Sec. 82, p. 50 ; also 
H. Hirt, Handbuch des Germanischen, 1. Teil, 1931, p. 53. 

56 “ E. Benveniste {Origines de la Formation des Noms en Indo-Europeen, 
Paris, 1935) accepts without quCvStion Meillet’s well-known dictum tliat accent was 
not the cause of quantitative ablauP' E. H. Stuotevant, American Journal of Philo- 
logy Vol. LIX, 1938, p. 95. Cf. There was a third grade difference of accent in pro- 
ethnic Indo-European, namely, between the present system and the strong or root- 
aorist. A well known example in Greek is : present letpein, aorist lipdn, which has the 
base * / ^/o George Kingsley Zipf, Relative Frequency as a determinant of 

Phonetic Change, Harvard Studies in Classiced Philology, Vol. XL, 1929, p. 13. 
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Indo-European period, it is not improbable to assume that at a remoter period 
of the parent speech this accent was one of greater stress.®^ It cannot be 
reasonably denied, however, that there is a very extensive evidence of an 
original relation between gradation and accent. It ought not to be supposed 
that this relation is observable in all categories of forms and is kept intact. 
It is highly probable that many subsequent shifts took place even in the parent 
speech, so that a weak-grade might come to be accented or conversely. 

The qualitative change of e to o and c to J is of obscure origin. More 
will be spoken about it subsequently. In certain Greek types like phrln pi. 
phrenes, but dphrdn, dphwnes ; patir, pateres, but apdtor, apdtores ; doimin 
but datmon ; rhetir but r hi tor — there seems to be a relation (which does not 
generally hold) between accent and vowel quality. The accent in this case, 
which is pitch here, may be only one of a variety of factors. 

In final syllables, especially in the nominative singular of consonant stems, 
we find mainly, though not exclusively, the lengthened-grades. It is surmised 
that the lengthening (of e to e, whence also 5) probably started as some kind 
of compensatory lengthening, but the more precise conditions are altogether 
obscure. It is but natural that the conditions and causes of vowel-gradation 
which was already an accomplished fact in the parent speech are involved in 
obscurity. 

But the relation of the weak to the strong forms, one phase of vowel 
gradation, is reasonably clear. At a period of the parent speech, when the 
accent had a considerable element of stress, the normal grade was weakened 
in the syllable preceding the accent. In Sanskrit which preserves best the 
position of the Indo-European accent, as has been already observed, the 
relation between *accent and gradation is most apparent : cf . present 1st person 
singular emi but 1st pi. imds (Greek dmi, imen with secondary accent), in- 
finitive etum but p^fect passive participle itds (H. Hirt, Idg, Gram,, VII, ii, 
1937, p. vii) present bodhdmi but tudami (cf. Greek letpdn, pheugdn but lipdn, 
phugon the old accent being preserved in participle and the infinitive) per- 
fect 1st singular veda but 1st pi. vidmd (Greek otda, oidmen with secondary 
accent). 60 

It ought to be remembered in this connection that certain sounds or 
sound-groups appear only in zero-grade. They are a, i w, r, /, m, n. If 
after the accent, we meet greatest fall of the vowel, then it is a case of final 


There are two main theories of expiratory accent, on purely physiological 
grounds. One is Forchhammer’s theory of glottal accent (E. Prokosch, Forch- 
hammers Akzent theorie und die gennanische Lautverschiebung, /. Eng, Ger. Phil., 
XI, 1912, p. 2 ; O. Jespersen, Lehrbuch der Phonetik, section; 7. 3.). For the other 
theory of Rousselot, see Lotspeich, Accent mixture and sound changes, /. Eng. 
Ger. Phil., XVII, 1918, pp. 159 — 160. For a reconciliation of these two theories in 
various ways, see Ginneken, Principes de fmguistique psychologique, p. 292 ; O. 
Jespersen, op. cit., 7.32, pp. 11611. ; Lotspeich, ibid., pp. 159-160. 

60 Cf. Carl Darling Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek amd Latin, Chicago 
lUinois, 1933, pp. 110-111, Sec. 122. 
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accent which in turn has developed from the penultimate — for instance 
^"^peds < ^pedos ; '^pdier < "^patero. 

The following are the main observations one can definitely make about 
the primitive Indo-European accent. 

I. It was entirely free,®^ that is, it might stand at any distance from 
either end of a word. Compounds had primary and secondary accents. 

II. The primitive Indo-European accent was cither acute or circumflex, 
the circumflex developing chiefly by contraction of two syllables into one, or 
by loss of a following syllable. “ A distinction of simple and compound 
accent, or of acute and circumflex, to adopt the familiar terms applied to 
Greek accent, existed in the parent speech, at least in final syllables. Cf. 
Greek timi, times with Lithuanian nominative merga, genitive mergds, or 
Greek haldn, kalois with Lithuanian geri, gem, gerais. TTie Indo-European 
circumflex appears to have arisen in connection with certain proto- Indo-Euro- 
pean processes of contraction and compensative lengthening, much as the Greek 
circumflex in part is connected with contraction in Greek (treis from trees) 

But Kurylowicz denies any historical relation between the Greek and 
Lithuanian circumflex.®^ 

Bezzenberger in 1893,®^ compared systematically the flexional endings 
of Greek with those of Lithuanian. To him the difference between 
Lithuanian alga and algos is genetically the same as the Greek difference 
between alpM and ^'alpMs. For generations, Indo-European linguistics has 
been influenced by this fundamental error of Bezzenberger until Kurylowicz 
pointed out that the possibility of such a comparison between Greek and 
Lithuanian is swamped by the recent results of investigation into Slavonian 
linguistics.®^ Kurylowicz pertinently asks that if algos, tos, correspond to 
Greel< "^alph^s, '^tes, then Lithuanian alga^ 3 should correspond to Greek ''alphen 

which is not the case. If Lithuanian aiga corresponds to Greek dpM 
the ancient locative (now adverb) anksti should correspond to Greek 
locatives in instead of -oi. Again the final combination of vowel plus 
nasal is susceptible of intonation in Lithuanian, but not in Greek etc.®® While 

H. Hirt, Indogermamsche Grammatik, Vol. V, Heildelberg, 1929 ; Roland 
G. Kent, Sounds of Latin, Sec. 64. 

Vide Carl Darling Buck, Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, Sec. 
217, p. 161, 

®® Kurylowicz, On the Development of the Greek Intonation, Language, Vol. 
VIII, 1932, pp. 202-210, see also footnote 20, above. 

Bezzenberger, Grammatische Bemerkungen, Bezzenbergers Beitrdge, Vol. VII, 
pp. 66-78. 

Jerzy Kurylowicz, Le probleme des intonations balto-slaves, Roeznik 
Slawistyczny Vol. X, pp. 1-80 ; Language, Vol. VIII, p. 201. 

®® Cf. Kurylowicz, Language, Vol. VIII, p. 202. Cf. also : “ under den von 
Hirt in seiner griechischen Grammatik gegebenen Be^egen von Gr. Akut- = Lith. 
Schleifton diirfen also nur dies Nominativeformen, alphe, poimin pater etc. als sicher 
Beispiele fiir Gr. Akut=iirsprachlicher Intonation A (Intonation A = Lat. Acutus) 
stenhen bleiben ”, Sigurd Agrell, Intonation und Auslaut in Slavischen, Upsala, 1913, 
p. 17. 
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free in position the proto-I.-E. accent had a fixed place and was of a particular 
kind in certain grammatical categories which are still often seen in Greek ; 
thus nom. skeni * tent but genitive skenh ; nom. nux ‘ night but genitive 
nuktdSj nom. Zeus but voc. Zeu. 

III. It produced enclisis, a condition in which a word had no accent of 
its own, but was pronounced without a break with preceding words. Such 
are many Indo-European words: {a) many pronouns such maw, moi, me; (6) 
many particles such as Greek te Latin que, Sanskrit ca ; (c) nouns after a 
preceding limiting genititive, adjective, or adverb, as Latin decem-vin, fu5-die 
and the similar Greek compounds Di6s-kouroi, hupermoron ' beyond fate 
sun-thetos ‘compounded’; (d) vocatives unless initial in the sentence; 
(e) Finite verbs, unless initial in the sentence. 



SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 
By 

N. D. Nagarvala 

In the course of my studies on the Later Mughals, I came across many 
times the expression “ survival of the fittest which I know as a general 
saying from the very beginning, yet I did not realise, its proper implication 
in the light of history. Especially, whenever the question of accession to the 
throne arose and some one occupied the throne after a struggle, the historians 
justified his accession to the throne by saying, “ the fittest survives to ascend 
the throne 

When I requested my professor, Dr. A. Chaghatai of our Institute, to 
throw some light on the fact, particularly from the Muslim view of succes- 
sion, he was kind enough to lead me to the basic idea, which I think every 
student of history should remember. Keeping this particular point of view 
in mind, I summarise the main points below for general information, al- 
though a long monograph might be written about it. 

This practice of struggle and bloodshed over the question of obtaining 
the throne, and the “survival of the fittest'' as a consequence, was usually 
the rule even among the ancients. It will be sufficient to illustrate it by 
citing only one instance of that most renowned Iranian monarch Beheram Gor, 
who is well-known for his hunting the wild ass (gor), as narrated by poets. 
The historians have recorded that upon the death of Yezdigird I, the nobles 
wanted neither Beheram nor Shahpur, sons of Yezdigird, t 9 occupy the throne. 
The nobles thought that Khusrav another scion of the royal house was the 
proper person to ascend the throne. In order to settle the question of acces- 
sion it was decided to place the crown and the throne between two raging 
lions, and the claimants were required to go past these lions and take up the 
crown. He who succeeded was to be proclaimed the king. Khusrav, who 
was the choice of the nobles, declined to make the attempt, but Behertoi, 
with the courage which was so conspicuous throughout his life, marched fear- 
lessly upto the throne, took possession of it and became king in 420 a.d. 
This trial proved Behetam to be “ the fittest in all the respects. 

Islam lays down that all the male issues take equal shares in whatever 
they inherit from their father. This means the first-born son gets no better 
title to the estate than the rest who are bom after him. On the other hand 
this principle of the “ survival of the fittest " helps to remove the weak and 
the incapable, for, if they fail to take care of the power inherited by them, 
and allow their own rights to pass into the hands of outsiders, they succumb to 
their own weakness. 

This principle of “survival of the fittest" became more definite with 
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the Musalmans, and was made a regular practice in course of time. They 
have based this particular expression of this practice on the Arabic saying : 

which to some extent is based on the principle of the law of in- 
heritance among Muslims. Translated literally it means The Dominion has 
no heir.^ Edward William Lane, one of the greatest lexicographers, keeping 
in view the political significance of this saying, has rightly explained it, on 
the authority of various lexicons. He says, “ Dominion is a condition in 
which, or in the seeking of which, relationship profits not, nor friendship ; for a 
man will slay his son and his father for dominion, if he fears him, or in 
seeking it father will be slain, and the son and the brother and the paternal 
uncle, or because in it the ties of relationship are severed by slaughter and 
by undutiful conduct.''^ 

We are glad to find that several historians have already applied this 
same expression in its real spirit when describing many such incidents. We 
may quote here just one from Mullla ‘Abdu’l Qadir Badia’uni’s Muntakhab-ut- 
Tcmdrikh.^ He has, on the same principle, quoted this Arabic proverb in 
reference to Islam Shah, son of Sher Shah Sur who captured the throne 
after his father. He says, “ In the end fortune did not favour him, and the 
first thing that Islam Shah did after ascending the royal throne was, that 
out of all the heirs to the kingdom he erased the name of that unfortunate 
boy from the page of existence in accordance with the saying ‘ Kingdom is 
barren ’ and whatever treatment he meted out to them, vindictive time treated 
his descendants in the same way. 

‘ If thou hast done evil, thou shalt not remain secure from calamity. 
For nature pays thee back in thine own coin.’ ” 

Further we find in the Ahkdm-i-* Alamgiri,^ a long testament addressed 
by the Emperor ‘Alamgir to his eldest son in the form of a letter. The con- 
tents of this testarp^ent are based on personal experiences and the hardships 
of his own life. Moreover, ‘Alamgir had proved himself the fittest Emperor 
of India, for the Mughal empire reached its zenith under him. 

In the course of that testament, he expressly quotes the same Arabic 
saying with the same meaning as expressed above, that the domi- 

nion has no heir and that the fittest person should succeed to the throne after 
his departure from the world. ‘Alam^r intended that the particular son ad- 
dressed should make himself the fittest in order to survive and to succeed. 


1 Literally “ the dominion is barren 

2 The works, quoted by E. W. Lane in his Arabic-English Lexicon (Book I, 
Pt. V, 2117) to support his explanation under word aqm, are : Asas of az-2^ama- 
kh^ari, TahMb Tdj ulVrus, Qdmus, $ahih and Tha'lab s Fasih. 

8 I am also indebted to my friend Mr. M. A. Shirazi for kindly supplying 
me with the correct rendering of sil-Bada'um into English, because the translation of 
Parking is not very clear on this point. Text, Vol. I, pp. 367-8, and Translation, 
Vol. I, p. 477. 

4 Ahkdm-i-Alamsirt (edited by Sir J. N. Sarkar, 2nd Edition^ Calcutta, 1926, 

p. 16.) 
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The original words of the 11th item of the testament run thus : 

^Ji0 dliil ^ ^ j Ijli^ ^ w * ^ 

jul, ^,Ii; Am 

“ Eleventh — Trust not your sons and treat them not in a very intimate 
and friendly manner ; for if His Majesty had not treated Data Shukoh in this 
way, things would never have come to such a pass. The saying 'ike dominion 
has no heir,' must always be kept before your eyes. ’ 

We think that Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar has been entirely mistaken in his 
translation. He translates the same passage from the testament of Alam^r 
thus : 

'‘Never trust your sons, nor treat them during your lifetime in an 
intimate manner, because, if the emperor Shah Jehan had not treated Dara 
Shukoh in this manner his affairs would not have come to such a sorry pass. 
Ever keep in view the saying, ' The word of a King is barren.* ** 

In his translation of Ahkdm-i- Alamgm,^ Sir Jadu Nath translates the 
above lines not only wrong, but his translation conveys absolutely the reverse 
of what is actually meant. He translates, “ The words of a king are barren.” 
He translates ^(5 as “ words ” and connects it with the phrase ctlllj But 
here does mt mean ” words ” ; it means a "proverb ” or a " saying ” which is 
quoted immediately in the original Arabic the translation of which 

should have been put into inverted commas. 

^Jlc. dill is an Arabic proverb, the Persian rendering of which is 
a:Ji 3 1*. dU i e. "dominion (or power) is barren.” Very often a man 
kills his brothers or sons for the sake of attaining a kingdom, hence it is 
said that dominion is barren or it yields no sons. 

If we carefully weigh the gist of the great ‘Alamgir’fi advice, we come to 
the conclusion that the main idea behind his testament was to preserve the 
Mughal supremacy in India and to ensure that the person who occupied 
the throne after his own death should be best suited to be the emperor. 
Therefore he named none to be his successor, but merely quoted the proverb 
" dominion has no heir/' implying that the one who was the fittest should 
survive and become the emperor. 


Anecdotes of Aurangezeb, (Calcutta 1912), p. 55. 
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A 17TH CENTURY BOMB-PROOF SHELTER IN INDIA 

By 

Erin N. Nagarvala 

In the course of my research work on “ the Origin of French Rule in India 
at the Deccan College Research Institute I have come across some interesting pro- 
blems, Recently, on the front page of The Illustrated Weekly o] India, Bombay, 
of the 18th August, 1940, I saw a full page picture of St. Mary’s Church in Fort 
St. George, Madras, with the following note from the editor : 

St. Mary’s Church^ in Fort St. George (perhaps the oldest Protestant 
Church in India) has bomb-proof roof— at least it is 17th century bomb- 
proof, if not 1940. In 1746 , v/hen the French were besieging the Fort, this 
roof gave protection to the families of British defenders. During the short 
period of the French occupation of the Fort, and during the wars with 
Tipu,^ it covered military stores, the Church being temporarily converted 
to that use.” 

This note attracted my attention and interest and I propose to discuss it briefly 
here. 

In the beginning of 1746 it was already known at Madras that a French squadron 
under M. La Bourdonnais was preparing at Mauritius, with designs against the 
English settlements in India. In June the squadron appeared off Madras and met 
the EnglivSh squadron under the command of Capt. Edward Peyton. 

Though the English were inferior in number of shi,ps and men, they were the 
better sailors and more heavily armed. But Peyton thought his opponents too strong 
and after an indecisive action on the 5th of June, he sailed off to Trincomali. 

La Bourdonnais proceeded to Pondicherry and unfolded to Dupleix, the French 
Governor, his plan for capturing Fort St. George. To clear the way for this La 
Bourdonnais set out again in search of Peyton, and found him off Nagapatam. For 
three days La Bourdonnais tried to drag Peyton into action, but in vain. Peyton pass- 
ed Madras without offering opposition and sailed away to Bengal, leaving the English 
in Madras in a state of consternation bordering on despair. 


1 The need for a Protestant Church in Madras was felt as early as 1662. Before 
the end of Thomas Chambers’s term of office as Governor of Madras, which he held 
from January 1659 to 1662, the Company invited one of their servants, to set forth 
any complaints or inconveniences of administration he had come across at Fort St. 
George. In his report this man pointed out the inconvenience caused by the absence 
of a Protestant Church with a regular cemetery, while the Catholics already had one 
in the heart of the town. 

The subscription for a church were raised in 1677, during the governorship of 
Streynsham Master, as the tiny chapel in the inner fort proved inadequate for the 
steadily increasing Protestant population. 

The foundation of the church was laid on the 1st of April, 1678, and it was 
decided to call it St. Mary’s, as the work was begun on Lady Day. It was furnished 
with a vaulted bomb-proof roof. The church was completed and opened for service 
two years and a half later. There is no older masonry structure in Fort St. George 
than St. Mary’s ; and the fabric is as sound to-day as when it was built. {Vestiges 
of Old Madras, Indian Records Series, Vol. I, p. 424.) 

2 As to the second bombardment during the wars with Tipu, I leave it out at 
present, but hope to deal with it later. 

8 Wheeler, History of India, Vol. HL p. 385, 
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La Bourdonnais resolved to make a swift descent on Madras and to capture it 
before the return of the English squadron. He left Pondicherry on the 12th Septem- 
ber, 1746, with his squadron and reached Madras on the 15th of September.^ The 
first three days were spent in disembarkation and landing of stores, armament and 
men. After making a reconnaissance and suitable sites having been decided upon, 
batteries of several mortars were constructed in the west and the south. 

On the 18th, early in the morning, the French commenced the bombardment 
of the White Town, from their land batteries erected to the westward. At dusk, the 
Achille, Phoenix, and Bourbon the three vessels of La Bourdonnais’ squadron, posseSvS- 
ing the strongest armament took up their positions opposite the Fort and cannonaded 
it from the sea. 

The firing continued throughout the 19th without intermission. It was concen- 
trated on the Fort Square, into which shells were dropped with great precision and 
the fires thus started had a very demoralizing effect, not only on the civil population, 
but on the undisciplined garrison as well.® 

The firing continued from the west and the south for two days and a night, and 
in the evening of the 19th a letter was received from Mrs. Barneval — a daughter of 
Mme. Duplex, who had married an Englishman in Madras— offering, on behalf of 
Governor Morse, to treat. On La Bourdonnais’ consent to such a course, the firing 
ceased on the morning of the 20th, to allow the English deputies to present themselves, 
with their proposals of peace. On their departure for further instructions, the bom- 
bardment recommenced, with an agreement to cease fire between three and eight 
o’clock. But as no one had arrived during that time from the English side. La 
Bourdonnais re-opened fire at eight o’clock. It was maintained throughout that 
liigiiL both from land and sea. 

The bombardment finally ceased on the 21st morning, when the English deputies 
came accredited with full powers to arrange the terms of capitulation, and Madras 
capitulated on the terms dictated by the French. 

It was during the days of this bombardment that the English women and children 
had taken refuge and protection under the bomb-proof roof of St. Mary’s Church. And 
the French during their occupation of Madras, expecting a siege and a bombardment 
from the English in return, used the church for storing ammunition and made reser- 
voirs in it, for keeping fresh drinking water. 

The bomb-proof roof had proved so effective a protection tiiat “ during the whole 
time of the Siege, the English with their wives, children and servants had no other 
Azilum than our Church, which is vaulted. There they ate, drank and lay and 
every one acted in the same manner as if they had been at home ; for the French 
bombs that fell thereon had not broke through.”’^ 

We do not know if the roof of St. Mary’s is as effectively bomb-proof to-day 
as it was in 1746, but we earnestly hope that no occasion arises to test it. 


^ Ananda Ranga Pillai, Private Diary, Vol. II, p. 299. There is a dis- 
agreement about the date of La Bourdonnais’ arrival and the capitulation of Madras 
in the works of different authors. David Leighton in his Vicissitudes of Fort St. 
George, p. 60 ; Indian Record Series, Vol. II, p. 354 ; Histoire des Guerres des Indes, 
p. 128 ; and Talboys Wheeler in his History of Madras, p. 386 give the date of La 
Bourdonnais ’ arrival as the 3rd of September, 1746, and the 10th of September, 1746, 
as the date of the capitulation of Madras. I am, however, inclined to accept the 15th 
September as the date of arrival and the 21st as the date of capitulation as given by 
Malleson in his History of the French in India, pp. 145, 147. This is supported by 
the Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, (quoted above) and also by the Memoir es 
de La Bourdonnais, ^ pp. 69, 75 ; La f^uissance militaire des Anglais dans les Indes, 
p. 76 and Henry Weber, La Campagnie Francaise des Indes, p. 357. 

5 Malleson, History of the French in India, p. 146. 

® ColCvS’ account in Indian Records Series, Vol. II, p. 357. 

7 An extract from a letter of Fathers Severini and Bernard to the Company. 
Indian Records Series, Vol. II, p. 425. 
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SOME ETHNO-PSYCHOLOGICAL FEATURES IN DRAVIDIAN 

By 

C R. Sankaran and G. S. Gal 

In a recent paper, Uhlenbecri discusses certain special agreements between the 
Wiyot and the Yurok. He says that these features are purely of an ethno-psycholo- 
gical kind, whose parallels might eventually be traced in wholly unconnected fami- 
lies of languages spoken in other parts of the world. By the term “ Ethno-, psycholo- 
gical features ” are meant certain phonological, morphological and syntactical paral- 
lelisms between entirely unrelated families of human languages. These features 
have an ethnological and psychological significance.^*^ An exhaustive study of these 
features may perhaps ultimately lead to a correct understanding of some of the 
fundamental psychological laws governing human speech. Here, in this paper, we 
propose merely to indicate some of these ethno-psychological features with special 
reference to two Dravidian languages — viz., Tamil and Kannada. It is hoped that 
we will be able to discuss this problem more fully and at greater length, sometime 
in the future, with reference to all the Dravidian languages. 

A study of ethno-psychological features of human languages might perh:?,ps affect 
radically the fundamental assumptions, like the old concepts of ‘ borrowing ’ and 
‘ primeval relationship ’ of the neo-grammarians. Under the powerful influence of 
Hugo SCHUCHARDT and Franz Boas, scholars like Uhlenbeok^ have already come 
to the conclusion that ' primeval relation^ip ’ and ‘ borrowing ’ are not entirely two 
different concepts. In the present state of our knowledge, our belief about the study 
of the ethno-psychological features, to which we give expression here, can be only 
stated in the form of a prediction. 

The following are some ethno-psychological features with special reference to 
Kannada and Tamil : — 

(i) Compositional stringing of verbal modifications standing grammatically in one 

line^ 

va^u eydi {Tam.), ‘coming attaining’ ( literally) 

Kan. Bar aid njpalakam sddarmverasi muni | 
varana pddakeragidode manidetti bdlaisi | 
parasi rnantrdk^atiyanittu satkdramam koi}4u^ 
kullirda baiika {Jaimini, 2, 14). 

‘ When he (i.e. Vyasa) came, the king having informed his brothers and bowed 
down at the feet of the sage, (the latter) taking the (king’s) forehead! up, placing 
his hands gently over it, blessing, throwing the coloured rice, being welcomed, sat 
down afterwards ’.3a 


^ C. C. Uhlenbeck, Mededeelingen der Konmklijke N ederUmdsche Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 2, No. 3, p. 48. 

Indeed these features require a deeper explanation than any which would 
confine itself to merely grammatical relations. Cf. Malinowski, Supplement I to 
Ogden and Richards, Meaning oj Meaning, p. 302, London, Kegan Paul, 1936. 

^ C. C. Uhlenbeck, American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, 1937, p. 390. Vide 
also C. R. Sankaran, Bull D. C. R. L. Vol. I, p. 391. 

2a We hope to publish shortly a paper on a study of this phenomenon alone with 
reference to all the Dravidian languages. 

3 Tiruvdcagam, I, 21. 

3a The English translations given here of the Kannada speech-forms illustra- 
ting the phenomenon of compositional stringing of verbal modifications standing 
grammatically in one line, are too literal. They are given so only to give a fairly 
correct idea of the phenomenon in question in Kannada. As this phenomenon is 
quite alien to English tongue, a compromise between a too “ literal ’ and a ‘ free ' trans- 
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B3da- 

rdyariain gahagafUsi nagute nu(fi muf^ matte rmc^iyenuttmtendanu 

{Jaimini, 2, 21.) 

** Badarayana said saying “ speak, speak and speak **. 

ava I 

Idkusangolaganindangiyam tandalavadisi parasi btlkoHalu || 

(Jaimini, 20, 22.) 

“She (i.e. Sita) sent him having brought the dress from inside and having 
dressed him and blessed him”. 

koy koyyendu kaydam, ‘'he cut having said ‘ cut, cut' ” ; bd bdyenutta bandam, 
“he came, saying 'came, come***; undundu podam, “he went, having eaten and 
eaten ” ; nodi nodi nakkam, “ he laughed having seen and seen”^ 

(ii) Compounding with the finite verb of the elejments denoting the limbs of the 
body and other nominal ideas 

Nimma prasddakkallade bdy-dereyenayya, which means “ I do not pray (liter- 
ally ‘ I do not open my mouth ’) for anything except for your grace.”^ 

Colloquial phrases like, iale-kodu, kai-tdrisu etc., mean “ to share the responsi- 
bility “ (literally ‘head-give') and “to give a good fight" (literally ‘hand-show’). 

Cf. also Tam. kai-tukku, (literally ‘ hand- raise ’) , “to lift up a person from 
distress, to save from ruin" etc. ; similarly kan-kdttu means (literally ‘eye-show’) 
“ to guide with supreme love."°® 

(iii) Jingle Formation 

S. M. Katre^ has pointed out that in Pr^jls we find jingle words where only 
one part of the reduplicative has any significance and the other a rhyming, echoing 
or jingle element. The same thing we find also in Kannada and Tamil. 

Kan. N dray a^anembav ana kdne, Girdyananembavana kdne which means “ I 

do not see that one called Narayana ; I do not see that one called Girayana.’’^ In 
colloquial language we find a large number of these, such as mani-gini ‘ house 
hola-gikt ‘ field ’, tali-gUi ‘ head ’, ula~gita ‘ meals ’, urige-girige ‘ to the city ’ etc. 
In Tam. we have puli-kili ‘ tiger ' etc. 

(iv) Functional syncretism : — 

Nagavarman*^ and Ke^iraja» give many instances under the sutras in which 
they have discussed this phenomenon of case- variation. 

Gen. for Nom. nisyankeyim njpana pile, (for njpam pile) ‘ the king told without 
doubt’ ; bandana bhupana (for bandana bhupam), ‘The king came’. 

Gen. for Acc. yelavo, ntnenna kanday (for ermam konday), “Oh, you killed me (lit. 
‘ of me ’) ". 


lation seems to be a very difficult task. This itself may present as an interesting 
problem in “ The translation-theory in Linguistics." 

Karndtaka-Sabddmisdsana, ed. by R. Narasimhachar, p. 335. Cf. also 
Paijini 3. 4. 2. Prof. Katre draws our attention that the Kannada example we give 
is a literal translation of the one given in illustration of the Paninian aphorism by 
the commentators. This is not surprising as Kannada grammarians mostly base 
their works on the Sanskrit Grammar. We believe that even though the particular 
Kannada example given here is copied from Sanskrit, the assumption that an in- 
dependent parallelism existed in Dravidian in this matter is quite warranted, specially 
in view of the Tamil instance we have given above. 

^ Basavesvarana Vacanagedu, ed. by P. G. Halkatti, p. 1. 

Tiruvdgagam, I, 21. 

Kan-kdlfu, ‘to wink by way of hinting* {Tam, Lex. II, i. p. 683). 

6 S. M. Katre, Bull D. C. R. L, Vol. I, p. 64. 

Basavesvarana Vacamagalu, p. 82. ® Karndfaka^Bhdsdbhusdna. 

® Sabdamaviiidarpainta. 
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Acc. for Nom. nunpuljam for nunpuUa * smooth 

Acc. for Inst, devaram puvem arcisiadin (for puvind arcisidam)^ ** He worshipped the 
(jod with flowers (lit. ‘ worshipped the God flowers').'* 

Acc. for Dat. ponnam kotfanu (for pormam ha44^i^ kottcmu), “he gave 

gold at interest ( lit. ‘ he gave gold interest ' ) 

Acc. for Abl. mamvakanam hdryamam besagon4^nu (for mdiijMvakanattw^im kdryiP- 
mam {besagondami)^ “he took the work from the jeweller (lit. ‘took the work 
jeweller') 

Loc. for Inst, kodaliyol kadidanu (for ko4<diyim kadidanu), “he cut by the axe 
(lit. ‘ cut in the axe’) ” ; ktviy&l ke\darm (for Hviyim keldam) “He heard 
with the ears (lit. ‘heard in the ears') 

Inst, for Abl. kereyim bandanu (for kereyattanim handanu)^ “he came from the 
tank (lit. ‘came by the tank') maneyim poramafpam (for maneyattamm 
poramappam), “he started from the house (lit. ‘started by the house')." 

Dat. for Gen. nalkodeyam (for nadodeyam), “Lord of the land (lit. ‘Lord to the 
land') 

Dat. for Acc. si^yange kalisidam (for §i^yanam kalisidam)^ “he taught the student 
(lit. ‘taught to the student') dkege ti\ipidam (for dkeyam tipipidam), “he 
explained her (lit. ‘ explained to her ') 

Nom. for Loc. ondu divasam bandam (for andu divasadol bandam) , “he came 
one day (lit. ‘ came one day')”. 

(3en. for Loc. rasikara cakravarti (for rasikarop cakravajti), “ Lord of tlie romantic 
people (lit. ‘among the romantic people’).” 

Dat. for Loc. tdvarege puipidam (for tavareyoP puppidam), “bom to the lotus 
(lit. ‘ in the lotus ’) 

Nom. for Acc. ondu varsam irdam (for ondu var^amm irdam), “he lived one 
year ”. 

(v) Prothesis : — 

dr > ydru ‘ who '; eke > *y-eke > ydke ‘ why *; etarke > *y-etarke > ydtakke 
' why ' ; bedo > *b-(y)-€da > bydda ' hunter * ; bhara > *b-{y)-esara > bydsara 
‘ laziness ' ; bepe > ( y) -epe > bydpe ‘ hunting ’ ; topa > *t-{v) -opa > tvdpa 

‘ garden 

(vi) Dative of Kirjship : — 

Kan. tandeyadagida baPika nine tande tdyenage avanijdteyu. Here Bharata 
speaks to Rama : — “ You alone are my father and Sta my mother after the death 
of our father”.®*’ 

(vii) Inclusive and Exclusive pronoun : — 

This distinction is met with in the Nuba languages as well as the Algonkian 
languages. They are, of course, met with in the Austro-Asiatic family and Austro- 
nesian group of languages also. This problem of the Inclusive and Exclusive First 
Person Plural with special reference to Kannada we have already discussed at some 

length elsewhere .^ 0 


Cf. Proto-Dravidian > Tamil TSfl. See C. R. Sankaran, BuU. 

D. C. R. /.. Vol. I, p. 98. 

»*» For Tamil examples vide, C, R. Sankaran, Bull., D.C.R.L, Vol. I, pp. 417- 
419. For the San^t examples see E. D. Kulkarni, op. ci/., p. 325. See also 
S. M. Katre, ABORI., XX, 1940, p. 283. 

Vide C. R. Sankaran, Bull Z>. C. R. /., Vol. I p. 100 and fn. 1. Cf. also 
R. Narasimhachar, A History of Kannada Language, University of Mysore, 1934, 
p. 19. Vide also G. S. Gai, Bull D. C. R. Vol. I, pp. 411-412. Also see Sten 
Konow, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXII, 1903, p. 458. Cf. also “La forme dite inclusive 
qui s'ajoute souvent aux six formes ordinaires (^ savoir aux trois du singulier et aux 
trois du pluriel) ne poiura Stre, selon les regies de la moiphologie generale, ni une 
premiere personne ni un pluriel. Car la sousdivision en inclusive et exclusive suppos^e 
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(viii) Middle Demonstrative : — 

U is the middle demonstrative element in Kannacja as well as in Tamil. We 
have traced it to the pro-ethnic Dravidian comparing a number of interesting voca- 
bles in cognate languages in a paper submitted to the Tenth All-India Oriental 
Conference held recently at Tirupati.^^ 

In that paper we point out that this feature was present in the language of 
the Rgveda also through the accent functioning as a morphological tag. 

We also show that in Santali this feature is met with. 

(ix) The distinction of Nouns as “living” and “dead” words 

Language has at its disposal a wealth of means of which it makes full use to 
express " self This is by no means restricted to the pronoun but the noun also 
functions as an effective medium in this respect. It is for this reason we have 
in Chinese the distinction of nouns as “ living ” and “ dead ” words.^2 

In Tamil we have this distinction of nouns as “ living ” and “ dead ” words are 
called the Uyar-tinai and A resi>ectively. 

(x) Recognition of kinds and degrees of personality according to the function of 

the individual : — 

We are told that in Bantu language a person acting for himself is ranged in 
one class, one acting on behalf of another in a different dass.^3 

In Sanskrit also we meet with this feature in the distinction that must have 
been originally made between the Parasmaipada and the Atmanepada. 

We believe that the tentative list of some ethno-psychological features with 
special reference to Kannad^i and Tamil we have attempted to give above indicates 
that this fascinating problem has to be worked out in greater detail with reference to 
all families of human languages so that at a later stage it may be possible to formu- 
late certain fundamental psychological laws governing all human speech. 


a la premiere personne, exigerait une sousdivision oorrespondante a la deiixi<mme (qui 
y est exactement oppos6e) ; et de mtoe pour pluriel et le singulier V. Brondal" - 
Le concept de “ personne “ en grammaire et la nature du pronom Journal ae 
Psychologie, Avril-Juin, 1939, Nos. 3-4„ p. 177. 

This will be shortly published in the Indian Linguistics. 

^2 Cf. G. V. G^elentz, Die Sprachwissenschaft, 1881. Also a. Cassirer, 
Die Philosophic der symbolischen Formen and Frank Hawley, Verbal forms and 
functions, Psyches, VIII, No. 3, 1928, II, p. 10. 

13 Vide Frank Hawley, op, cit. 
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Reconstruction oj Andhra Chronology : “ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal/' Letters, Vol. V, 1939, No. 1, pp. 1-131. By Girindrashekhar Bose. 

In this small monograph Mr. Bose has attempted the reconstruction of the 
Andhra Chronology which, as he says, is " part of a bigger scheme His views 
may be summed up thus : 

(I) The “modem version” of Andhra Chronology needs drastic revision since 

the foundation on which it is constructed is insecure. The two pillars 
(i.e. the invseriptions of Kharavela and Rudradaman) are not firm 
enough to support the stmeture. This is so because 

(i) doctors do not agree regarding the age of the Nanaghat script and 

the date of Kharavela’s inscription, 

(ii) there is no fixed law for change of script, 

(Hi) inscriptional evidence is, after all, interpretation, 

(iv) old forms persist for a longer time. 

(II) The task of correlating the Fhiranic and the inscriptional data is really 

very diffiailt and Mr. Bose proceeds to inculcate some broad principles 
on which, in his opinion, this can be done. He strongly detests any 
attempt to amend Purapic statements to steer clear through any 
ambiguity offered by inscriptional evidence. Mere identity of names 
and incidents is a false guide, while concord of uncorrected dates may 
be safely relied on. He takes a hypothetical instance of a supposed 
English Purana to illustrate how scholars with their high estimation 
of inscriptional data would find themselves facing absurd conclusions. 

(III) He is severe against historical scholars in their attitude of belief or 

disbelief against the Pur^as and attempts to show that we should 
be really thankful towards the Puranakaras for having preserved the 
works for so long a time. 

(IV) The authfir then dwells upon the different eras found in the Puranas 

and tries to show how they are consistent regarding the age of the 
end of the Andhra dynasty, i.e., about 435 a.d. He proceeds to show 
that there did exist a Nanda era which the Puiapakaras later trans- 
formed into the Kali-yuga extending it backwards and forwards to a 
fabulous length. 

(V) With all this apparatus Mr. Bose attacks the problem of the “ Recon- 

struction of Andhra Chronology ” : 

(i) Simuka : 21 B.c. 

(if) Gautamiputra of the inscriptions is the sixth Andhra king of the 
Purapas. He started the Saka era, styling himself Sakaditya, 
Sakendra etc. He came to the throne in about 74 a.d. 

(iii) Vasi^thiputra of the inscriptions is Lambodara of the Puranas. 

(iv) The end of the dynasty in 435 a.d. 

(VI) Besides these theories Mr. Bose maintains that Naganika of the NanS- 

ghat inscription tos the queen of the last Andhra king, Yajfta^ri, who 
flourished in the beginning of the 5th century A.D., and that the famous 
Vikramaditya of the legends was contemporary of the first Andhra king 
who subjugated him. 

The Purapas have notoriously suffered from unsympathetic criticism and their 
contents are largely responsible for this. We know little of the history of their 
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cxympilation and expansion. Mr. Bose gives three classes of historical chroniclers — 
the Magadhas, the Sutas and the Purai;>akaras— the last ones being responsible for 
the present texts. But the differences in their professions as given by the author 
seem to be conjectural and based on slender evidence. To make the problem simple 
Mr. Bose guides his research only on the three Purapas {.Vdyu, Vt^rjLu and Matsya), 
for he thinks it needless to hunt after the mss. of the extant Puraiias which will 
give only variations without affecting the validity of the main conclusions drawn 
from these sources. Here again there is room for controversy for we are not told 
as to why the dioice should fall on these three alone. We have not the dates and 
history of the compilations of the different Puranas to be assured of this choice. It 
may be profitable in the reconstruction of Andhra chronology but not necessarily 
so in the other cases. 

The debt we owe to archaeological evidence (especially the inscriptional evi- 
dence) for the unfolding of the ancient history of India is well-known. Mr. Bose’s 
attitude towards the epigraphical evidence is markedly hostile. The demerits of 
literary tradition, professing to be historically true, have baffled historians every- 
where. The Homeric question is still a battle-ground for theorists. Literary tradi- 
tion is often shy of telling the truth plainly and though Mr. Bose's arguments in 
defence of Puranic evidence plead for faith in the exactitude of their statements we 
cannot completely agree with him. The different eras found in the Puranas are 
already explained by the author in his Purdm-Pravesa. Their consistency vith 
regatd to the age of the end of Andhra dynasty plead for their historicity. But our 
views in this case will depend upon our estimation of the Puranic evidence since 
other corroborative evidence is still lacking. 

It seems Mr. Bose thinks of archaeological evidence just as archaeologists think 
of literary evidence. This may lead to imdesirable controversy. The Nanaghat 
inscription is pulled down to the 5th century A.D. ; and since there is “no fixed law 
of change of script”, Mr. Bose refuses to pay heed to the speculationvS of epi- 
graphists. Mr. Bose had better avoided this inscription as he did in the case of the 
Hathigumpha inscription. 

The author, however, thinks differently of the Ihu^as. According to him the 
discrepancies in the Puranas can be explained away on the authority of the Puranas 
themselves and we need not look to “the errors of the scribes" for explanation. 
But the difficulty will arise when their evidence clashes with the evidence of the 
inscriptions. We have abundant inscriptional data for the history of the Gupta 
dynasty and we will wait for another monograph from Mr. Bose on “ the Recon- 
struction of the Gupta Chronology ” to see how the Pura^uic evidence can face the 
objective evidence of the inscriptions. The author has already thrown out a sug- 
gestion to that effect.^ 

Mr. Bose takes the famous Vikramaditya of the legends as an historical per- 
sonage who started the Vikrama Saihvat. This era, which was started in 58 B.C., 
is still a subject for scholastic theories. Its association with the name Vikrama, 
if one is to respect the evidence of the inscriptions, is very late.^ Even in or about 
Ujjain it was called as Krta or Malava era. Mr. Bose has to explain this before 
he relies on the evidence of literary tradition. 

We3 may now point out a few of the contradictions in Mr. Bose's thesis : 

According to one of his conceptions, “ a provincial ruler might come into con- 
flict with a neighbouring governor under the same paramount power just as different 
k^atrapas might fight among themselves and it is further conceivable that the 


^ Bose, Andhra Chronology, p. 89. 

2 Altekar, el, XXIII, p. 49 ff. 

® Dr. H. D. Sankalia was kind enough to add the following paragrapd>8. 
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paramount power would remain neutral in such fights so long as it received its 
revenues from one party or another/*^ Having laid down these conceptions, he 
proceeds to explain that both Rudradaman I (c. 150 a.d.) and Satakarrii (whom he 
identifies with Vasisthiputra Pulumavi) were tributaries of the same sovereign 
power, viz., Gautamiputra. 

This unwarrantable assumption implies that even though a king may conquer 
some fifteen provinces,'^ almost the whole of Western India, he may still be a tribu- 
tary, and this, in spite of boasting that he conquered ‘ the lord of the South ' ; 
further that an overlord would take no notice of these extensive changes going on 
in his empire. 

This is really unnatural. It is only when one assumes independence, that one 
would proudly declare that he conquered so many provinces, and that he defeated 
the * lord of the South *. But his (S&takarui's) defeat does not necessarily call for 
his dethronement ; neither Alexander, nor Samudragupta, nor Har§a did so ; nor 
is it alwajrs done even in modem wars. Har§a, on the contrary, allowed his son-in- 
law to rule over Malwa. 

One also wonders what would remain of the empire if such extensive territory 
is seized by a tributary. But this can be explained, says Mr. Bose,® on the sup- 
position that in most cases it was a change in provincial governorship only and 
did not affect the central power in any way Would tributaries wage wars for 
such illusory titles and would emperors look on unconcerned ? 

Again epigraphical evidence is not so very contradictory as Mr. BOvSe would 
have his readers believe. The script of the early epigraphs in the Deccan is broadly 
distributed over three groups of inscriptions : — 

(1) The SQi»ra Edicts. 

(2) The epigraphs at N^aghat. 

(3) The inscriptions in the caves at Karli, Bhajfi, Becjsa, Junnar, Nasik, 

Kanheri and others in the Deccan. 

The first is the Western or Southern A^kan Brahmi. In the third group occur 
names of Nahapana, Gautamiputra and others mentioned in their inscriptions whose 
script is decidedly different from the Asokan Brfihmi, apart from the fact whether 
it is later or not. 

Now the Nanaghat script approximates more to the A^kan Brahmi than to 
the admittedly later epigraphs from the Deccan ; hence it is placed between the 
A§okan and later epigraphs from the Deccan. Epigraphists disagree only about 
its exact date : whether it should be 1st cent. B.c. or 2nd cent. B.c. Another fact 
that may be noted is that “ letter-forms may persist " as Mr. Bose says. But in 
the Deccan will it not be surprising to find the early Br^mi suddenly appearing 
at Nanaghat in the 5th cent. A.D., according to Mr. Bose’s calculations, whereas 
everywhere else, Junnar, (which is only 20 miles from N^aghat), Karli, Nasik, 
we have inscriptions in admittedly later Brahmi ? It would be but natural if the 
Nanaghat inscription is placed between the A^kan and the later inscriptions from 
the Deccan. 

Mr. Bose has certainly produced a stimulating thesis drawing the historians’ 
attention towards the Purai;^a9— which unfortimately have not still proved attractive 
to them — but we have to say with regret that it is full of ‘ conceptions ' and ‘ as- 
sumptions ', which cut across our natural presumptions. 

D. R. Patil. 


^ Bose, op. cit., p. 19. 

• Cf. The Junigarh Ins. of RudradSman, E/., VIII, p. 43. 11. 10-12. 
« Bose, op. cit., p. 31. 
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The Slahavartikavydkhyd {Tdtparyattkd) of Bhattoriiveka edited by S. K. Rama- 

NATHA Sastri (No. 13 in the Madras University Sanskrit Series ; general 

Editor Dr. C. Kunhan Raja), 1940. 

We welcome this beautiful edition of the hitherto unpublished com- 
mentary of Urhveka on the Slokavdrtika based as it is on a single palm-leaf 
manuscript in Malayalam characters in the Adyar Library. The task was difficult 
not only because, as the general Editor tells us, the manuscript is extremely 
faulty” but also because a portion of the commentary by Uihveka was found misk- 
sing and the general Editor had to step into the breach with the corresponding 
portion from the Kdsikd of Sucaritami^ra. The author Umveka as a commentator 
was introduced to Sanskritists as early as 1922 when Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Ganganath Jha published his commentary on the Bhdvandviveka of Majidana- 
misra. After a long interval, therefore,, the author is making a second appearance, 
thanks to the joint labours of Pandit S. K. Ramanatha Sastri and Dr. Kunhan 
Raja. 

In his introduction (of nearly 49 pages), the general editor has discussed 
various questions such as the relation of Uihveka and Mapdana to Kumarila, the 
relation of Umveka to Bhavabhuti, the date of Kumarila, the relation of Kumarila 
to Prabhakara, the relation of Prabhakara to Salikanatha and such other interesting 
questions. It is true he has not arrived at any definite conclusions regarding the 
various authors, but a scholar true to the best traditions of research can follow only 
this course if he conscientiously feels his duty is far more careful and laborious sifting 
of evidence for and against tlie various theories in the field than the presentations 
of any dogmatic assertions as conclusions. An index of half-verses in the ^loka- 
vdrtika enhances the usefulness of the work. 

There is only one criticism we have to offer. If ” the portion on which Uihveka 
has commented, ends in the last line or the first page of folio 142 of the manus- 
cript, and in continuation, the commentary of Jayamisra is written”, why was 
that commentary also not printed in addition to the Kdsikd of Sucaritamisra ? If 
that would have added too much to the bulk of the work, then, at least, relevant 
extracts on important points might have been added as foot-notes. If there were 
good reasons for not printing it, as probably there were, these reasons should have 
been stated. On the whole we congratulate the Editors dh this very valuable 
addition to the existing editions of Sanskrit works. 

V. M. Aptk 


Relation between Indian and Indonesian Culture — A paper by O. C. Gangoll 

The writer begins by citing literary and archaeological evidence, both old and 
new, to suggest that the Indianization of Burma, Malaya, Siam, Cambodia, Campa, 
Java, Sumatra and Borneo must have begun previous to the 1st century a.d. and 
then goes on to establish his main proposition that ” on the basis of the new 
evidences set forth above, it may be justly claimed that the theory of a group of 
scholars of the so-called ‘ Indian Influences ' in Greater India demands a serious 
modification. It is not a question of ‘ Influences it is a question of a wholesale 
transportation of the characteristic features and phases of Indian Culture, bag and 
baggage, in all its characteristic features, elements and textures, with all its social 
and religious polities, its trade-guilds and industrial systems, its canons of archi- 
tecture and sculpture” (pp. 68-69). The “new evidences” set forth are not only 
historical, inscriptional and literary, but are also drawn from the spheres of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and applied arts and crafts. A very fine piece of research work 
has been done by the author in the identification of place-names occurring in the 
literary extracts from some Pur^as and other works. We are in whole-hearted 
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agreetnent with the main proposition. Only, in our (pnion, the distinction between 
“Indian Influences” and “the whoJesaie transportations of the characteristic fea- 
tures of Indian Cultures " though properly drawn, is a little overstressed Altogether 
it is a brilliant paper. 

V. M. Apte 



MONUMENTS OF THE YADAVA PERIOD IN THE 
POONA DISTRICT 

By 

H. D. Sankalia 

Monuments of the Yadava period, principally temples, known usually as 
Hemadpantiy have been noticed by Cousens^ from all districts of the 
British Deccan but none from the Poona District. Likewise a reference to the 
Revised List of Antiquarian Remain^ in the Bombay Presidency showed that 
hardly any monument in the Poona District other than caves had been actually 
surveyed by the Archaeological Department, (though a number of monuments 
have been mentioned in connection with certain places in the district). Hence, 
before an exploration on behalf of the Deccan College Research Institute was 
undertaken, it was decided to go back to the Bombay Gazetteer for getting 
some clues as to the ancient sites in the district. From it, as well as from the 
Revised List mentioned above, the following places : Junnar, Pur, Mankes- 
var, Dhamankhed, Ale and Belhe, which are in Junnar Taluka, were selected 
for this year’s (1939-1940) work. 

The Bombay Gazetteer^ mentioned that a number of loose sculptures 
lay about the Junnar town. In order to examine them with a view to acquir- 
ing them for our Museum of purely Deccan Antiquities we"^ searched at these 
places, but nowhere did we get a trace of these. The Court-compound contains 
only one broken female figure ; all the rest seem to have disappeared. A 
few sculptures are still to be found in the temple of Padmlavati,^ but they are 
not more than 300 years old. 

At Dhamankhed, 3 miles south of Junnar, remains^ in the temple of 
Khanejobia and near it are not very old.'® So too the temple of Jhanesvara at 
Ale,'^ 16 miles east of Junnar, where on account of the known antiquity of 
Jhanesvara we expected to find some traces of old remains, but there were 
none. The sikham of the present temple is of the Maratha type,® while inside, 
the walls etc. contain paintings, which may be useful for studying the social 
and religious life of that period. 

Definite evidence, however, of ancient monuments we found at Pur, 
Mankegvar and Belhe. 


1 Mediaeval Temples of the Dakhan, ASL, 7S., Vol. XLVIII, 1931. 

2 Vol. XIII, Part iii, p. 148, n. 1. 

^ The party consisted of the writer and his two pupils, Mr. A. V. Naik and 
Mr D. R. Patil. 

^ To the west of Junnar town, at a little distance from the road to ^ivaneri 
fort , near a rivulet ; cf. also Bomb. Gaz,y op, cit,y p- 201. 

« Bomb. Gaz„ op. citi, p. 129. « See Fig. 1. 

^ Bomb. Gaz.y op, cit., p. 104. » See Fig. 2. 
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Pur is a small village, a hamlet,^ about 12 miles west of Junnar, nestling 
in the heart of hills which terminate later at the Ni^ pass. It is a delightful, 
yet awe-inspiring, place, for the cool wooded upland seems at the very end 
of all civilization.^^ Here is the source of the river KukadI, which flowing 
by Riajur and other small villages, reaches Junnar. The place where it oozes 
out in sufficient quantity has been built up into a tank {kun4)f the water 
falling in it through a gargoyle. Behind, to the west of this tank, stands the 
temple of Kukude^vara, named evidently after the river. 

The temple is in a sadly ruinous condition, though as it is still in use, 
and place of pilgrimage on Mah^ivaratri festival, it is protected by a tin 
rooP^ erected presumably by the pilgrims. The temple stands on a modem 
platform (32 ft. east to west by 30 ft. north to south), which, since it is 
covered by a roof, gives the appearance of a verandah (6 ft. wide) all round. 
The temple measures about 40 ft. long by 18 ft. broad. It faces the west and 
consists of a garbhagiha, a giidkamafuiapa, and an cntardla between the 
first two. Neither its exterior nor the interior is profusely decorated with 
figure or design sculpture. 

To take the exterior of the temple first. There are four basement mould- 
ings but all of them are comparatively simple, decorated respectively with a 
scroll work, a string course of hmhsasp^^ human figures, and kirtimukhas. 

The part above this, constituting the jmghd, or the wall-face proper, 
is rather sparingly ornamented. The principal decoration being figures of 
deities— i8aiva and Vai§pava, but the dancing and amorous couples are not 
so much in evidence. What the exact number and proportion of these deities 
was originally cannot be ascertained now, because of the ruinous condition of 
the temple. But we could count thirteen of them on the temple itself. Of 
these twelve figures belong to the 6aiva pantheon and one to the Vai^nava. 

Among the Saiva deities we have one image of Ganapati, five images of 
^iva and five of Siva’s consort, four as Parvati and one as Ctouiidi or Kali. 

The image of Gaijapati is carved in a niche, to the left of the shrine door, 
on the western wall of the temple. The figure is standing in tribhcmga pose, 
but since it is besmeared with red lead its other features arc not distinct. 

Of the five images of ^iva, one image is in his Tandav^a manifestation, 
shown in high relief in the back niche (facing east) of the shrine chamber. 

Another image, in the south-east comer of the temple, is in his Bhairava 
form. Of the remaining three figures one is found on the north face of the 
sikhara and the rest in ordinary form—Siva seated with four artns— are 
found on the southern and western faces of the temple walls. 

® For a detailed description of the place see Bomb. Gaz., cpi cit., p. 425, 

10 Bomb. Gaz.., op. cit., pp. 424-29. 

11 When Bhagvanlal Indraji visited it in 1882, there was a tiled roof {Bomb. 
Gaz., op. cit., p. 424), owing to this it was not possible to take photograph of the 
general view of the temple. 

^ This is, however, hardly a protection against heavy rain and consequent 
vegetation growth to which the temple is exposed. 

IS See Fig. 6, a, b, c. 
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Out of the five figures of Siva’s consort, one is in the form of CamuiocJT, 
looking fierce and ugly with art emaciated body, pendant breasts and dancing 
on a prostrate human figure, carved in the north niche of the shrine. The 
other four figures are as usual, showing her seated by the side of the four- 
armed Siva, surrounded by female attendants. Of these three are on the 
south face of the temple and one on the sikhara. 

The Vai^aiava figure is of Vii^nu in his Varaha incarnation. It is sculp- 
tured on the south face of the temple. 

The garbhagrha or the shrine chamber has three faces, one to the east 
(or the back), the other to the north, and the third to the south. Each face 
is about 4 ft. broad and contained a sculpture. In the northern niche we still 
find a figure of Gamundi, in the eastern iSiva in the Tan4ava form, but the 
southern is covered up with rafters. 

Inside, the shrine chamber is square, and a little sunken, on a lower 
level than the mmdapa, as in the temple at Ambamiath, for instance. It 
contains a linga on a yonifniha, besides brass lihgas with four faces. 

The shrine door-way is well decorated. Including the sculptured panels 
on its either side it is 6 ft. broad, and 7 ft. 9 in. high with the overhanging 
eave and the carvings over it. “Over the shrine door are three bands of 
carved figures, each about a foot broad, separated by narrow belts of mould- 
ings. The highest band of figures is carved in the eight sided belt of stone 
which supports the dome. They are standing yoginls, forty in all, five in each 
of the eight faces^'^." Below, over the door, are nine navagrahas and vidyd- 
dharas. In the third row are five Devis. 

Between the garbhagrha and the mandapa is an antardla^^ an interme- 
diary hall, 6 ft. long by 7 ft. 1 in. broad, supported on two pillars and two 
pilasters, decorated with a figure in a niche (3 ft. broad by G ft. 2 in. high) 
on either side, (the niche on the left hand has Gaiie^, and that on the 
right a devi), and a ceiling, “rising in three rounded bands, to the central 
stone which is carved in the hanging lotus pattern.” 

The mandapa, which is 12 ft. 5 in. long by 13ft. 4 in. broad, is of the 
gudha (closed) variety, having no porches or windows. It contains four free 
standing pillars, “ standing 5 ft. 7 in. apart from each other,” four pilasters, 
two in the walls on either side, a ceiling and sculptures of deities in niches 
and comers. 

The pillars of the mandapa, (as well as the pilaster of the ant ar ala) 
are of a uniform type, having a square base, the shaft on which is partly 
square, partly octagonal’ and partly round. It is surmounted with pillow-like 


The measurements are as given by Bhagwanlal Indraji {Bomb, Gaz., op. 
cit., p. 427), from where I have also taken this description. I could not, however, 
check it for it was so dark in the interior that without good light it is impossible 
to see anything inside. 

1"’ Bhagwanlal Indraji calls it a ‘passage’. Ibid., p. 426. Its Sanskrit equi- 
valent would be antcsrdla ; but this aruztrdla, be it noted, is different from the one 
noticed in Haihaya temples. See Banerji, MASL, No. 23, pis. x and xvi. 
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capitals, decorated with drop projection. On this is a square plate, supporting 
a bracket of dwarfs^. 

The ceiling (5 ft. 7 in. square and 10 ft. 2 in. high over the top of bracket 
capitals), in the hall as well as that in the mtardla and the shrine-chamber 
is not minutely carved, though its design — ^that of a lotus — is cut out in high 
relief. 

The sculptures in the niches and comers of the hall I am unable to 
describe in detail for the reasons given before.^^*" According to Bhagwanlal 
Indraji in the south niche is iSiva-ParvatJ, in the north Kali and in the 
north-east comer are three figures— of Siva, of P&rvati and one of 

The doorway of the matidapa, if not too profusely decorated, is never- 
theless decorated well. Among the ornaments we notice an ardhacmidra with 
a kirtitnukka on either side, pilasters with pots and foliage and lozenge designs 
and male and female figures.^® 

The sikhara of the temple is broken. A part of it is, however, preserved 
under the tin roof. From this we can gather that it was of the Ambarnath — 
Sinnar type, the sikhara rising in “ a single tower, with fretted vertical bands 
running up each of its four faces.’' At its base, on each side, was a caitya 
window, inset with a kalasa, and not with figures of deities. Three of these 
very caitya windows, perhaps, arc now to be found on the north side of the 
temple, inserted here at a later date when the temple was put into working 
order and saved from further destruction. 

A number of loose sculptures are lying on all sides of the temple. A 
few of those near the tank, though broken at places, would decorate any 
museum, while more interesting and unusual figures are to be found in a 
small shrine in the north-west corner of the temple. The shrine itself, which 
faces the south, is in utter ruins. On either side of its doorway are found 
two standing^ skeleton-like figures facing each other. The one which is here 
reproduced and distaissed is about 4 ft. high^^. It faces sideways and is 
standing with knees bending slightly. By deeply cutting the outlines the 
sculptor has given a vivid idea of a skeleton : protmding eye-balls and 
sunken sockets, bones of the amis and legs and ribs of the chest. Highly 
expressive, however, is the profile face, with its slightly opened mouth, with 
streaks of a beard on the chin, and the inquiring eyes. Equally so are the 
gestures of the arms, the right slightly bent, holding a dagger in the in- 
curved palm of the hand, and the left held straight and supporting a kapdla 
(bowl). In mediaeval sculpture, when conventionalism was rampant, 
it would be difficult to get a piece of sculpture exhibiting any rasa, so 
vividly, let alone Bhaymaha or Raudra. 

What can this figure be ?, Hindu sculpture knows of three such skeleton- 
like figures. The one is the well known figure of Camupdi or Kali ; the 


For detailed measurements of each part see Bomb. Gaz., XVIII, iii, p. 426, 

n. 1. 

See foot-note 14, above. 

See Fig. 3. 


Ibid., p. 426. 
See Fig, 4. 
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second, perhaps of Bhairava, and the third of sages, (Markaindeya, for in- 
stance). 

On comparing this figure with other published figures of Bhairavas,^® ' 
it appears that these skeleton-like figures, are not those of Bhairavas, as 
mentioned by Bhagwanlal Indraji,^i but of Pisacas .22 This is indicated first 
by the position of the figures,— they stand on either side of the shrine-door, 
as attendants would, and face not the full front, as deities do, but sideways. 
Secondly, they have two hands only, whereas a Bhairava in any of his 
64 (or his 8 main) fotms has at least four arms.^^ Hence it is probable 
that this temple was dedicated to the Bhairava form of Siva, but that these 
figures are not his. 

It remains to be proved that this small, sparsely sculptured shrine of 
Kukude:svara at Pur belongs to the Yadava period in the Deccan. This 
I propose to do first by reviewing the style of the mediaeval temples in the 
Deccan, and secondly by examining, in the absence of epigraphic or other 
evidence, the architectural style and decorative motifs used in the temple at 
Pur. 

There is only one dated temple of this period, viz,, the one at Ambar- 
nath, built during the reign of Mummuni (or MamvanJ), a feudatory of the 
Calukya Somesvara I, in a.d, 1060.^ Similar in architectural style, parti- 
cularly in the shape of the sikhma, though differing in plan and very often 
less ornate, are : ( 1 ) the temple of Gondesvara and others^'^ at Sinnar,** 

(which was under the Yadava feudatories of the Calukyas frPm about the 
10th century) ; the temple at Jhodga-^ and the temple No. 8 at Anjaneri^® in 
the Nasik district. (2) The temple at Vaghli, (possibly of the time of 
Mali^maindalanatha Seiina)"®, at PaUia (where certain ruins of temples 
etc. bear inscriptions of the Yadava feudatories So’ideva and Hemadideva^^^), 
and the temple No. 1 at Balslane^^ in the Khandesh distfict. (3) The temple 
at Velapur and Malsiras (of the time of Yadava Ramacandra)^^ in the 
Sholapur district. (4) Temple No. 2 at Satgaon^^ and Sakegaon^ in the 
Buldana district of Berar. (5) The temples at Tahakarr'^^ (c. 1130 A.D.?), 
Ratanvadi,^® Pedgaon,''^ Kokamthan, in the Ahmadnagar district. 


Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, II, i, pis. xli-xliii. 

21 Bomb. Gaz., pp. cit., p. 426. 

22 Cf. Rao, op. cit., p. T79, (identifying similar figures in pi. xlii, fig. 3). 
Emaciated Pretas with daggers in their left hands are found by the side of some 
Yoginis in the sixty- four Yogini Temple at Bherghat. See Banerji, MASL, No. 23. 
pp. 80, 81, 83, 85, 89, 90. Unfortunately none of them is illustrated. 

23 Cf. Rao, op. cit., pp. 177-82. Cousens, op. cit., p. 17. 

2 ® Some of which are earlier and positively Calukyan in style. 

26 Cousens, op. cit., p. 37. 27 ibid., p. 41. Ibid., p. 46. 

2 ® Ibid., p. 31. 30 Ibid., pp. 28-29. Ibid., p. 23. 

’ 32 Ibid., p. 64, 33 Ibid., p. 73. Ibid; p. 74, 

Ibid., p. 56. 3« Ibid., p. 56. 

37 Ibid., pp. 56-57. Ibid., pp. 51-52. 
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Since these temples and other monuments are distributed over those 
districts of the Deccan, where Yadavas first ruled as feudatories of the 
Western Clalukyas, and then as sovereigns, and since a particular sikhara style 
runs through this entire period, c. 1000 A.D.-1300 a.d., in most of the temples 
the monuments of the period and region may be called ‘ Monuments of the 
Yadava period in the Deccan*. 



the deccah 


Thana District. 

1. AMBARNATH. 

Poona District. 

1. PUR. 

2. BELHE. 

W. Khandesh District. 

1. BALSANE. 

E. Khandesh District. 

2. erandol. 

3. sangameshwar. 

4. GHARKHED. 

5. CHANGADEVA, 

6. vaghll 

7. PAJISA, 


Nasik District. 

1. jhodga. 

2. DEVALANA. 

3. chandor. 

4. ANJANERI. 

5. SINNAR. 

6. TRINGALWADI. 

Ahmadnagar District. 

1. KOKAMTHAN. 

2. AKOLA. 

3. TAHAKRI. 

4. PEDGAON. 

5. KARJAT. 

6. SHRIGUNDA. 

7. MANDUGAON. 

8. ^TNAWAPl. 


Satara District. 

1. SINGH ANPUR. 

2. KHATAV. 

Sholapur District. 

1. MALSIRAS. 

2. \t:lapur. 

3. PANDHARPUR. 

Berar. 

1. BARSI TAKLI. 

2. SATGAON. 

3. SAKEGAON. 

4. MEHKAR. 

5. SIRPOR. 

6. LONAR. 

7. DHOTRA. 

Nizam’s Territory. 
1. AUNDHA. 
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In the architectural style of the Pur temple two things attract our notice. 
The first is the sikhara. It has been mentioned above that it was of the 
type we first found in the temple at AmbamMh ^^en at Sinnar,^^ Bals^e,^i 
Jhodga ,^2 Kokamthan,^3 Satgaon."*^ Moreover in these temples of the DecCan 
there is a caitya-window at the base of the Hkhara. The second point in the 
architectural style is the nature of the shrine chamber. As in the Ambar- 
nath, temple it is sunken.-*-^ 

If achitecturally the temple resembles many of the important temples 
of the Yadava period in the I>eccan, a consideration of the decorative motifs 
enables us to fix the age and regional style of the temple more precisely. 

As has been said before the temple is not profusely decorated with 
figure sculptures like the temple of Ambam&th. and other early mediaeval 
temples in the Deccan. But this is the characteristic of the later temples, 
for instance, Satgaon,^® Kokomtham^ Jhodga^^ where figure-sculpture is limit- 
ed to the jangM, wall-face of the mandapa and the shrine-chamber ; where 
the ceilings contain no figure sculpture at all, but a single floral carving ; 
and the pillars consist of different mouldings but sparsely decorated with 
the pot-and-foliage or other ornament. 


Fig. 6 a. 



Another strong link still narrows down our field of inquiry. All the 
earlier temples and some of the later temples also have a figure of a deity in 
the inset otwYy^z-window on the sikhara. Only the Jhodga,^® Satgaon,^® and 
Sakegaon"^’ temples have instead a kalasa set in these cdw7y:fl^ windows. Now, 
an identical motif of the Cizi/yfls-window ornament is found in the Pur 
temple, ‘"^2 which though of the same class as other mediaeval temples^ of the 
Deccan, seems to be coeval in time with the temples at Jhodga in the 
Nasik District and Satgaon and Sakegaon in Berar. 

COUSENS, op. oit., pi, iii. Ibid., pi. xlii. Ibid., pi. xvi. 

■*2 Ibid., pi. liii. Ibid.^ pis. ixvii-lviii. Ibid., pi. cvi. 

I regret I cannot cite other instances, for in many cases Cousens, Ibid., is 
not specific on this point 

40 Ibid., pi. cviii. 4? Jbid., pi. ixviii. Ibid., pi. liii. 

49 Ibid., pi. liv. Ibid., pi. cvi. Ibid., pi, cx. 

52 See Fig. 5. 
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Another characteristic of the Pur temple designs is the swan-motif. 
A conventionalized or stylized figure of a swan {hamsa) is found decorating 
the walls.®® Now this motif is not very common, so far as I know ; in 
Gujarat-Kathiawar only one temple has it.®^ And in the Deccan temples 
mentioned above, from the published evidence it seems to be figured only 
in the temples at Jhodga;®® Tahakari,®® Pedgaon®^ and Slatgaon.®® 

A point to be noted about the Pur temple is that the cult image is 
served by a Koli and not a Brahmapa. Whether it is so from the beginning, 
or only after the temple was destroyed (?) and given up cannot be ascer- 
tained. It may be that the practice is early, because the temple is situated 
in the jungle. And if further inquiry shows similar practice of having a 
non-Bilahmaina serving the image elsewhere in the Deccan also it would be an 
important fact ethnographically. But after being described at length by 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, the temple does not seem to have received adequate 
attention from the Archaeological Survey because it has been relegated to the 
third class of monuments.®®" Its archaeological importance has been amply 
shown, and it may be suggested that either steps should be taken to conserve 
it properly, as is so ardently desired by the piljdri, and other people of the 
place, or its sculptures etc. should be removed to a suitable place where they 
can be protected and exhibited, rather than allow them to rot in the mountain 
fastness at Pur. 

Belhe is 21 miles south-east of Junnar. Here the “ Hemadpanti well " 
is now to be found outside, the village to its south-east, amid a fine cluster 
of mango trees.®^ It is about twenty yards square, and has two entrances, 
facing each other, or east and west respectively. Each entrance consists 
of 10 steps.®o 

Two things are to be noted in connexion with this well. First, as with 
the temples of the period in the Deccan and elsewhere, the well is decorated 
with niches on the inside of the well. In these were probably enshrined 
images, though now there are none. Further the niches are ornamented with 
small sikharm and ringed-pilasters, simulating minature shrines.®^ There are 
eighteen such niches, four on the east, four on the west,, five on the south 
and five on the north side. Each niche is about 7 ft. high, 2 ft. 6 in. broad 
and 1ft. 6 in. deep. 

The second noteworthy point is that in the construction of the well 
no mortar is used. The larger dressed and moulded slabs (each about 4 ft. 


See Figs. 6 a, b and c. 

^ Burgess, ArUiquities of Kaihidwdd and Kachh, ASWL, II, pi. xliii, figs. 7 

& 15. 

CoUSENS, Op, cit,y pi. Ivi. Ibid., Ixxiii. 

Ibid.., Ixxxiii. Ibid., cvii. 

It seems that the policy of the Archaeological Survey of India is to con- 
serve and take note of only unique monuments in the Presidency. But by so doing 
we are likely to lose sight of the cultural importance of monuments which are 
not unique. 

See Fig. 7. 


See Fig. 8. 


See Fig. 9. 
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1 ft. 9 in. by 9 in.) remained in position without this cementing material 
as long as the foundation was intact. Wherever this has become weak the 
stones have fallen out. 

Both the architectural decoration and masonry of the well point to a 
period when such architectural fashions were in vogue. The counterpart 
or proto-type of the niches can be found in the mediaeval temples of the 
Deccan and elsewher^. In the construction — i.e., the shape — of the well there 
is nothing very much peculiar. But, so far, no such well has been brought 
to light, though there are a few references to Hemadpmti wells in the 
Bombay Gazetteery and many wells of the type might be existing 
elsewhere in the Deccan. It seems that they do, for some of my 
colleagues informed me that they had seen such wells, when they saw the 
photographs of this. But till now their archaeological importance has not 
been recognized and hence they have remained in oblivion. As a matter 
of fact not only have we to search for similar wells in the Deccan, but 
for the type of step- wells which were common in Gujarat and, if we find any, 
to inquire whether it is due to Gujariati contact. For even this ordinary 
step-well with its simulated shrines was religious in nature and resembles 
similar but architecturally more advanced and highly cynate step-wells, for 
instance, at Palah and Ahmedabad in Northern Gujailat^^ ^nd at Wadhwan 
in Kiathiiawar.®^ 


«* Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujardty ASWL^ IX, p. 37 
pi. iii ; for others see pis. civ-cv. 

Cdusens, Sofmn&tha and other Mediaeval Temples in Kathiawar y 1901, 
p. 55, pis. ivii-lix. 
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RG-VEDIC STUDIES 


By 

V. M. Apte 

I. — Apropos of Mahah in Mah6 Raye and in other passages. 

The expression mahd-rdye occurs seven times in all in the Rg-Veda (IV. 
31.11*^ ; V. 15.5^’ ; 43.1*^ ; VI. L2<^ ; VIII. 23.16- ; X. 61.22^ ; 76.2‘0. This 
naturally raises the presumptions that the two words should be construed to- 
gether and that the traditional text is unobjectionable. Now rdye is dative 
sing, of rdi masculine (and rarely feminine) meaning ‘ wealth ’ (compare the 
Latin re-t) ; but what about mahah? Formally it may be (1) the genitive 
sing, or ablative sing, of mdh, a monosyllabic radical stem in -h (as adjective 
= great, as substantive = greatness etc.) m. and n. ; or (2) nominative sing, 
of the stem mahd, a form of transition to the dz-declension from the weak case 
of mdh^ (a stem more frequent than the former, but defective); or (3) nomi- 
native or accusative sing, neuter = mahds (occurring 14 times) of the ^5-stem 
mahds.^ So far we have noted formal possibilities in keeping with the regular 
accent. It may also be looked upon, however, as (4) Nom. pi. (3 times) or 
Acc. pi. (20 times) masculine of the stem mdh with irregular accent. (5) 
Finally aa will be seen below, the possibility of construing it as an adverbially 
used neuter noun is not excluded. Thus arises the difficulty of explaining it 
satisfactorily with the dative rdye ! 

From out of the seven passages in which the phrase occurs, it is better to 
select first of all the passage VI. 1.2, which has been noticed or discussed at 
great length, by scholars like Geldner and Oldenberg. 

RV. VI. 1.2 

a?’?! I 

?T fwi arg ing. ii ^ ii 

Geldner, 3 while discussing the meaning of cit causal, refers to mafid rdye 
citdyantah in our passage, translating ' assessing (or evaluating) at high 

1 Lanman (Noun-Inflection in the Veda, p. 498) notes under transitions to 
the «-declension : ' I am inclined to regard mahds, -dsya, -e, -dm, d andi -dndm as 
forms of transition from the weak cases of mdh. They belong exclusively to the Veda 
and are used especially mahA-s and mahani to supplement the defective mdh. 

2 Adjective — ‘great' according to Grassman (Worterbuch). Lanman classifies 
these forms as those of the substantive alongside the other nom. and acc. sing, neuter 
form mdhas (8 times) on p. 560 (Ibid.); he says (p. 562) “ If mahds be considered 
as an established adjective stem (so with drnas, iy 3.12 etc.), then the vexed maHdifh 
may be explained as contracted from mahds-am " etc. 

® Vedische Studien I, 268, footnote 3. 
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worth \ Now although we may not agree with this rendering of citdymitah, 
his note on tmhdh merits consideration. The purport of it is as follows : — 
By the side of the substantive mdhas, there is also the adjective mahds (com- 
pare ydsds and yasds ) . This latter word has a marked tendency to discard its 
case-ending so that it can do duty for various cases, as for example, vacas 
which is to be judged as = vacasd. Thus, rmhd rdye in VI. 1.2 and in other 
passages stands for mahdse rdye ; mahd vdjinau (VIII. 25.24) for mahdsd 
vd^. The mahds put forth by Roth as an adverb, is therefore untenable as 
such and ia in some places to be explained as above and in others as a case- 
form of mdU or mahd. Oldenberg has a long note^ on the phrase in question 
which may be summarized thus With reference to the seven passages (enu- 
merated above) in which mahd rdye occurs, (he says that) construing mahd 
as Nom. sing, which would be admissible'^ in some passages would not suit 
others. If one is attracted to the hypothesis of a supplementary mahdh as 
Nom. pJ., them one can succeed in explaining it only after extreme straining. 
In point of fact mahd rather stands in the closest connection with rdye. Mahd 
rdye divitmate in IV. 31.11 must approximate in its general sense to the 
similar ' mahe ’ . . . rdye divUmatl (referring to U^as) in V. 79.1. In most of 
the passages where the word mahdh occurs, it naturally belongs to the stem 
mdh- and mahd, with the aid of which, our mahd rdye cannot be explained. 
The postulation of the stem mahds should not be unacceptable. Geldner is of 
the same view. But Geldner’s suggestion that this mahds, discarding its case 
endings, serves for various cases, has not much to recommend itself. It is 
not understood why we cannot regard it as an adverbially used neuter in most 
of the passages coming under our consideration. Bdhtlingk-Roth and Grass- 
man construe it as an adverb. Outside our phrase mahd rdye ( = mightily 
for riches i.e. for mighty riches,® this adverbial use of mahds is seen in I. 153.1 ; 
155.1 ; VIII. 36.6 (also VI. 50.3). Scarcely otherwise explicable, in an un- 
artificial manner, are the following passages^ : — I. 22.11 ; fl. 32.1 ; VIII. 16.3 ; 
25.24 (in a line with these last two passages is IV. 22.3 — VI. 32.4, though 
easily explicable otherwise) ; VIII. 70.8 ; X. 150.4. Further perhaps in the 
same category fall the passages : I. 102.1 ; II. 33.8 ; 34.12 ; III. 57.3 ; X. 64.9 
(in a line with this VI. 66.3 ?). In some places, mahdh appears to be a pure 
adjective (neuter) although the adverbial construction is also worthy of con- 
sideration, e.g. I. 3.12 and VI. 44.8. Compare also X. 55.2 (X. 37.1 ? X. 
93.3?). The ease with which the word fits into many constructions as an 


^ Cher mahd rdye in ZDMG. 55, 270 f. 

® My own view which differs from the opinions on OJdenberg-Geldner and 
most other scholars is stated and explained below : 

® Oldenberg in a footnote, p. 271, compares for this meaning, VII, 30.1®<^ : 

IMjr ^ ii 

where puihe nrmiidya and mdhi ksatrhya pmmsydya meaning, for mighty manli- 
ness " and “ mightily for royalty and manly vigour occur side by side. 

^ Most of these passages are quoted and discussed below. 
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adverb (mahdh) as nom. sing, masculine (mahdb) as gen. sing, or as acc. pi. 
(mahdh), naturally keeps out frequently a definite decision. In all, it appears 
that Grassman rather than Bohtlingk-Roth is to be followed in taking the 
word as an adverb in some passages. 

The difficulties of the problem having been thus stated, I now mention 
my own solution. The interpretation of mahdh in m\ahd rdye, which I pro- 
pose is, in my opinion, so simple and natural that it seems surprising that it 
should not have occurred to scholars like Geldner, Oldenberg and others. 
Mahdh is the gen. sing, of the substantive ^ndh, n. = ( 1 ) greatness, vastness ; 
(2) fulness, abundance, plenty ; (3) height, eminence ; (4) might, strength, 
force, power, potency, energy, etc. ; (5) grandeur, lordliness, glory, splendour, 
magnificence, illustriousness, lustre, brightness, brilliance, etc. (6) Owing to 
the very close association of the adjective mdh (great etc.) as gen. sing, with 
divdh and the substitution for the latter of the substantive mahdh (gen. sing.) 
in many passages and for tvacdli (IV. = tvacd budhne rdja&o asyd 

ydnau) in the partial RV. -repetition (IV. 1.11^ : mahd budhne rdjaso asyd 
yonau) with tvdc in the sense of ‘skin’, ‘ceiling’, ‘sky’, an extension of 
meaning (5) is seen in the RV., viz. heavens, heavenly splendour, the light (of 
the sky), light etc. A clue should also be furnished by the parallel Avestan 
word maz^ = great (adj.) and = greatness (substantive) as complementary in 
sense to ahum in the expression AhuroAmazda — the Lord of Life {Ahura) 
and the creator of matter {maz) i.e. material greatness. But quite apart from 
(and even ignoring) this Avestan parallel, I may say that there is nothing 
strange or unusual in the postulation of this substantive rndh. Bohtlingk-Roth 
have already put it forth as a substantive.’*^ Only they have unnecessarily 
restricted its scope to the dative mahe used as Infinitive in a few passages and 
had not realized the full extent of its connotation. Grassman"^^ who recognizes 
it only as an adjective had to resort to the expedient of assigning passages 
where case-forms of the word occur by themselves, to special categories such as 
for example : ‘ (7) in mah^s raye, zum Besitze oder zur Gabe grossen (Gutes)’ 
or category (4) ‘ elliptisch : der grosse d.h. der grosse Himmel ’. In a number 
of these passages, as I propose to show below, a satisfactory interpretation is 
possible by treating the case-forms as those of the substantive mdh. 

As regards the various senses, I have assigned to this substantive, I have 
only to draw attention to the fact that they are very nearly the same as those 
assigned to the adjectives mdh, mahd, mahds and the substantive mdhas which 
are all (equally with mdh) primary nominal derivatives from one and the 
same root mah (essentially the same as the root manh). Now one of the 


« I have the authority of Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala— philologist and Avestan 
scholar for this remark. Compare also P. von Bradke : Dyaus Asura, Ahura Mazda 
und die Asuras. Noteworthy is the word majmdn derived from mah, as also the 
word mahi^d (from mah) = great as adjective and = the great (or shining?)* gods 
as a substantive, just as devd is derived from div, 

• St. Petersburg Lexicon. 

Worteibuch, Zum IJg-Veda, 1012-1013. 
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senses assigned to this word by Grassman is, ' to be lordly, glorious, grand, 
magnificent, fortunate, prosperous, auspicious or to be gay, happy, etc.’ Tlie 
meanings of the substantive mdh enumerated above are easily derived from 
this root-meaning. In fact to my mind, in the word, ‘ mdh ’ there is the same 
peculiar and mysterious blending of the senses of ‘ greatness ’, ‘ glory ’, ‘ luck ’ 
and ‘ splendour or brilliance that is found in the word ‘ Sri especially in 
later Sanskrit. 

Another clue to this meaning of mdh (as a noun) is to be found, in my 
opinion, in the word maghd (n.) = riches, plenty, gifts, etc. This word is 
derived from the root magh ~ mcmih, mah. The original meaning of the 
word, therefore, probably was * greatness ’ “ brilliance ’ ‘ plenty ’ ‘ wealth ’ etc. 
Now in the epithet maghdvan, what kind of wealth is hinted at as possessed 
by Indra or any one of the other gods to whom the epithet is applied ? I have 
cited later two passages (I. 130.7 and VII. 21.70 where Indra is described as 
distributing {ddyamdna and dayate respectively) *mah6' dhdndtii and 
maghdm (respectively), after killing Sambara and triumphing over the powers 
of darkness. It is clear, then, that the riches of heavenly light (maho dhdndni) 
were the peculiar possession of Indra and were the wealth specially valued and 
often prayed for. 

I now take up for discussion the seven passages in which mahd rdye 
occurs and next, those in which niahdk appears, to show how the application 
of this theory of mdh as a substantive having the various meanings enumerat- 
ed above (especially the meaning : heavenly light or splendour, the refulgence 
of the sky or the brightness of heaven) gives a natural and satisfactory inter- 
pretation of all the ‘ mahc) rdye passages, and a better interpretation in a 
number of the rest, without forcing upon us the awkward hypothesis of irre- 
gular accent, text-a)rruption, or adverbial use etc. It must be said to the 
credit of Sayana that in proposing various meanings for mdhy mahd and 
m\ahdSy he does hit upon ' tejas" ( == light, brilliance or splendour) as one of 
the alternative meanings in a few passages, e.g. his comment on makdmahdh 
in X. 119.12^ is as follows : — 

Similarly he explains Yrddha-mahah in VI. 20.3 ; 37.5 as ‘ Vrddhatejdh ’ and 
* pravrddhatejaskah ’ respectively. 

Before taking up the discussion, I cite a passage which by its general trend 
and special significance should leave no doubt in the minds of scholars that 
there is such a substantive as mdh used in the RV. in the sense of ‘ splendour 
light or ' brilliance 

In VI. 7. — a hymn to Agni V aisvmaray verse 2 reads : — 

Wflt, II ^ II 

'’For the wealth of heaven or heavenly light' i§ iny interpretation of the 
phrase which I propose to substantiate here. 
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(I have inserted the commas and separated some of the words just to enable 
the reader to see at a glance the series of parallel phrases, five in number). 

Trans. : — They (all) together hail Vaisvanara, the navel of the sacri- 
fices, the abode of riches, the cistern [or pail or trough {ahavdm)] of 77iah ; 
the gods have produced Vmsvanara, the guide of sacrifices, (and) the flame 
or banner of yajna. 

In my opinion, the cumulative force of the parallel phrases, in the midst 
of which occurs ' mahdm dhdvdm \ makes it certain that the latter phrase like 
all the rest consists of two ingredients — one a descriptive epithet in the Acc. 
sing, and the other a substantive in the Gen. plural (sing, once) specifying the 
sphere of the epithet. Mahdm must, therefore, be taken as Gen. pi. which it 
can only be, of the substantive mdh. The meaning of the latter word also 
Y)ecomes clear irom this passage as : light, lustre, splendour, etc. What else can 
Agni be described as a pail or cistern oi ? This disposes of the view in 
Grassman’s Dictionary that it is the Acc. sing, of mahdt (adjective) and is an 
explanation of what Lanman (see footnote 2) calls ‘the vexed mahdm \ 
Passages in which the expression Maiio Rayk occurs. 

First of all, I translate^'^ the passage VI. 1.2 already quoted. “Then, 
(as) Hotr hast thou sat thyself down, the best sacrificer seeking nourish- 
ment in the place of Id I (sacred food or nourishment from the cow or the 
ghee-offering) i.e. the spot on which the sacrificial fire is established] worthy 
as thou art of being magnified. Thee as such the pre-eminent one, men long- 
ing for the gods have gone after, enkindling (or enlightening) for the wealth 
of light. 

How closely associated with the kindling of the fire was the appearance 
of the Dawn, the rising of the Sun and the consequent flooding of the universe 
with light, in the PgVeda is too well-known to be emphasized. The phrase 
might also be taken, to mean ‘ for the wealth of greatness, glory, eminence 
or abundance’ in general. What particular meaning we attach to the sub- 
stantive mdh is immaterial from my point of view. I only maintain that 
the RgVedic poet hals not here at least, put the idea ‘ for prodigious riches ’ 
into the awkward expression ‘prodigiously (adv.) for riches!’ Nor is it 
necessary to get the same meahing by resorting to the unusual device, in- 
dispensable though in some cases, of looking upon mahds without any case- 
termination as doing duty for mahdse as Geldncr does ! 

When Oldenberg points out that IV. 31.11 (the second 7nah6 rdye 

passage) 

I II 

(Trans. — Choose us here for friendship, for welfare, lustrous^® maM rdye) is 


The translation of Rg-Verses given above is mine except when otherwise 

specified. 

lustrous ’ according to Geldner (Der RgVeda iibersetzt und 
erlautert, Erster Tejl 1923) ; ‘ going to heaven’ according to Oldenberg (SEE 

XLVI), 
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in its general sense very similar to V. 79.1“** : — 

5^ 3Rf I 

he is right ; but when he suggests that, therefore, mahdh in the one is to be 
formally equated to make (adjective) in the other, he goes too far because the 
RgVeda-poets are such quick-change literary artists as not to hesitate to 
employ the same word in two different senses (or once as an adjective and 
at another time as a substantive) not only in two different passages but 
even in the same verse Besides, the latter passage may be translated either 
as : 'Awaken us to-day, O Dawn, lustrous (as thou art), to great (or abund- 
ant or lustrous) wealth ’ in which case mdh will be an adjective or as “ Awaken 
ns to \\g\\t to wea\t\\’’ in wkick case make would be a sub- 

stantive, In any case, the use of mdh as an adjective even in closely similar 
passages where it qualifies rdye can be no objection to our taking it as a 
substantive in the phrase ‘ mahd mye ’ because the two expressions would be 
but the ixilished and subtle literary variants of one and the same idea viz. 

‘ for the wealth of splendour ’ and ' for splendid wealth t This disposes of 
Oldenberg’s statement that phrase mahd idye cannot be explained with the 
aid of either of the stems mdh or mahd. 

To take up now the third^"' mahd rdye passage, viz. V. 15.5 : — 

'it H lid ii 

Trans.^^ : — '' May Agni protect now the boundaries of thy strength, the wide, 
firmly supporting milk-stream of wealth, O god ! Putting down thy foot 
in secret like a thief, thou hast enlightened and freed Atri for the sake of 
wealth mightily.” 

There is no doubt that here the characteristic myth about Atri who 
is chiefly represented as the protege of the Asvins, namely his deliverance 
from darkness^' is ass(3ciated with Agni. Pada (c) can only refer to the 
chasm of darkness which Agni secretly negotiated for the deliverance of Atri, 
who was rescued and lifted up to the wealth of light outside. The word 
citayan (enlightening) shows the same thing. What is more natural then, 
than that Atri, rescued from darkness, should be enlightened for the wealth 
of light (splendour or glory) an immediate blessing, mther than for mighty 

Compare, for exam,ple, the word Vj^an in V. 40.3 : — 

If I 

II 

1’'* The second passage IV. 31.11 has been discussed above. 

The translation is Oldenberg’s (in SBE. Vol. XLVI, p. 399) deliberately 
taken to represent his point of view of the phrase. 

17 Compare VII. 71.5^ : — Nndmhasustdmasah spartam dtrim— you (two i.e. 
the Asvins) delivered Atn from evil, from darkness. 
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wealth which at best could be a remote blessing? This passage is almost 
convincing in my opinion. 

The fourth passage is V. 43.1 . 

aii ^ i 

^ srftdi ii 

Trans. : — ^May the cows, speeding to their goal with milk, non-harming, 
come unto us with honey. For the wealth of light, does the praising sage 
invoke the seven Mighty Beneficent ones. 

The cows are the rivers'^^. It is well-known that in the RgVeda the re- 
lease of the waters or cows is connected— especially in the Indra hyms, with 
the winning of light, sun and dawn. Our interpretation of mdh, tlien, as 
‘ light ' is more likely right. 

The fifth passage is VIII 23.16 : — 

irtf cT5^ c^r ii 

Trans. : — Vyasva, the Ri§i serving the BulF^ (lit. acting like the Bull. i.e. 
Agni) has propitiated thee, the finder of treasures. Thee as such do we 
enkindle for the wealth of light. 

As in the first passage, here too, the enkindling of the fire and setting 
it in a blaze are naturally associated with the winning of the wealth of light. 

The sixth passage is X. 61.22^*' : — 

3m ^qr% i 

Trans. : — (Now) then, O Indra, do thou find us (out) for the wealth 
of light, O Lord of men, thunder-armed (as thou att). 

Pada(b) is in my opinion, exactly parallel to VI. 29. T- : Mahd hi ddtd 
vdjrahasto dsti-^ where I interpret mahdh as 'of the light’. The epithet 
' thunderbolt-armed one,’ referring to the lightning stroke makes a refer- 
ence to ' light ’ very appropriate as a gift from Indra the ddtd or giver. Grass- 
man gives nearly the same interpretation in his dictionary when he classifies 
mahdh here as Gen. sing. ‘ ohne substantive ’ and as meaning “ gross reichlich, 
von gut Oder gabe, auch elliptisch in verbindungen wie data mahSs 
Instead of supplying a substantive like ' gift, goods, possession, blessing 


Compare, “He releases the streams which are like imprisoned cows (I. 
61^®) . . . The rivers caused to flow are often terrestrial, but it cannot be doubted 
that waters and rivers are in the RgVeda, very often conceived as aerial or celestial.” 
Macdonell : Vedic Mythology, p. 59, 

Oldenberg (Textkritische und exegetische Noten, RgVeda VII-X. p. 96) 
says that Uk^anyuh here and uk^mydntah in VIII 26.9 probably refer to the gener- 
ous uk^oitydyam in VIII. 25.22. 

20 My translation of this piada is : ‘ (Indra) is the bestower of mdh (light, 
splendour etc. ) the thunder-armed one ' which differs from the usually accepted 
version == ‘ A great (mah^ as Nom. sing, of mahd) giver is the thmider-armed one’. 
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(gut Oder gabe)* we take mdh itself as a substantive meaning nearly the same 
thing viz. the gift (of light or splendour) and parallel to 'raiim divS" in VII. 
38.5 = the gift of heaven- (ly splendour). That divdfjL and mahdfi are often 
interchangeable is shown below. 

The seventh or last mahd rdye passage is X. : — 

Trans. : — That excellent libation — press (it), pray (m) ; like a hand-managed 
steed is the (pressing) stone in (the hands of) the (Soma-) presser.^^ May 
the Arya22 attain to overpowering might, since he wins coursers for the wealth 
of light.2^ 

In this connection, I may only point out that in the RgVeda, with the 
Vrtra-fight, with the winning of the cows and of the Sun, is also connected 
the gaining oj Soma. When Indra drives the ahi from the air, the fire, the Sun 
and Soma shine forth. Indra won Soma at the same time as the cows. Thus 
(as in our interpretation) a reference to the winning of the wealth of light 
becomes appropriate on the occasion of the pressing of the Soma. 

I have so far attempted to show that mahdh in all the mahd rdye passages 
is capable of a very natural interpretation as the Gen. Sing, of the substantive 
mah (material) = greatness, light etc. I now proceed to show that even out- 
side these passages, the expression mahdh, if interpreted in the same way 
will obviate the necessity of postulating the theories of irregular accent, ano- 
malous use of case-forms, etc. in a number of passages. For oxaimple, the 
problem of the ‘ vexed mahdm is easily solved, if it is looked upon most 
naturally as the genitive plural of the same substantive mdh. Again Lanman 
(l.c. pp. 561-562) under ‘Instrumental singular Masculine, Feminine and 
Neuter ' says, “ In some instances, a form identical with the stem appears 
with the value of an instrumental. They may be taken as case-forms with- 
out ending or as text-corruptions arising from misconception of the irregular 
forms (cf. Bodlensen Orient und Occ, ii. 481-2)." In a note to this para- 
graph Lanman adds, “Bollensen l.c. p. 484 would explain mahd{s) or mahd 


2^ Oldenberg’s suggestion (Ibid, RgVeda I-VI p. 142) that Sotdri here may 
be a Nominative (as Neisser BB. 20, 40 proposes) must await more proof. 

22 Arydh may be nom. sing, (as above) = Aryan or = Agni [or Soma? Com- 
I>are Pischel Ved. Stuid- I. 229 note 1] or gen. sing, lof ari = the niggard (as Ber- 
gaigne Rel. Ved. 218 seq. proposes) in which case pa da (c) = ‘may he attain to 
the might that overpowers the niggard’s might.’ 

23 I take (d) as a relative sentence ; for the unaccented verb of it, see ZDMG. 
60. 737 f. 

24 Lanman (Ibid., p. 552) says: ‘If mahds be considered as an established 
adjective-stem (so with arnas i. 3. 12 etc.) then the ‘ vexed mahdm may be ex- 
plained as contracted from mahds-am ' but cf. p. 532. On page 532 he points out 
‘ The form mahdm is explained by Brugmann, as standing for mahdn-M! etc. All this 
will be needless if my view is accepted. 

BULLETIN D. C. R. 1. VOL. n. 
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for mahd i.e, mahdsd in I. 22.11 {idrmand) : I. 121.11 (v^jreoa) : 11. 34.12 
(jy6ti§.a) : VII. 25.1 (uti) '' etc. In most of these passages, a natural in- 
terpretation is possible (as I propose to show) if mahdh is taken as the Gen. 
Sing, of a substantive rather than as ah adjectival form disagreeing with the 
substantive in the Instrumental case which it is supposed to qualify 1 

One of such passages : VI. 29.1'‘ has been already discussed in connection 
with the sixth ' mahd rdye ' passage. A very important passage is IV. 1.11 : — 

^ srVqa ^ 3 th i 

01denberg25 translates : — He has been bom in the dwellings as the first, at 
the bottom' of the great (air), in the womb of this air, footless, headless, hid- 
ing both his ends, drawing towards himself (his limbs) in the nest of the 
bull. In note 1 to this verse, he points out^^ : ‘ Mahdh budhne seems to 
mean mahdh rdjasah budhne ; comp, rdjasah budhndm, I. 52.6 ; budhne 
rdjasah II. 2.3 ; mahdh rdjasah I. 6.10 rdjasah mahdh I. 168.6 ; mahi rdjcsi 
IX. 68.3.’ 

All this is hardly convincing. In the first place, the mere employment 
of the word budhnd with both mahdh and rdjasah need not lead to the con- 
clusion that one is an epithet of the other. Secondly Oldenberg has com- 
pletely missed the force of the partial repetition of our passage in IV. 17.14, 
which he himself has pointed out in note 2 to the former verse : — 

btft EJta;’ 11 

Trans.'^^ : — This (God) sent down the wheel of the Sun’s (car) and brought 
to a stand-still Etasa, who was still galloping on (with the damaged car). 
Turning backward (juhurdnd) the Black one (i.e. Etai^) now dashes for- 
ward towards him (i.e. the Sun) at the resting place of this region {rdjasah) 
at the bottom of the skin (i.e. the sky) etc. 

There can be no doubt that tvacd budhne here is exactly parallel to mahd 
budhne in the former verse. In fact the significance of this partial repeti- 
tion for determining the sense of mahdh has been noted by Bloomfield.^® Thus 
‘at the bottom of the sky (tvacdh) ’ is equivalent to ‘at the bottom of 
mdh. ’ So mdh is the same thing as the sky or rather the illumined sky or 
the light that overspreads, and is co-extensive with the sky. This view gains 
support from the fact that mahdh is so often used with divdh to qualify it 
(I. 100.1 ; 105.10 ; 121.8 ; II. 1.6 ; V. 41.1 ; 52.7 ; VII. 36.3 ; IX. 48.1 ; 72.7 ; 

SBE. Vol. XLVI. p. 308. 2« ibid. p. 312. 

27 The translation is the one given by Prof. H. D. Velankar in a Reprint from 
the Journal of the University of Bombay (Vol. VI, Part VI. 1938). 

28 “Or let the reader judge for himself in just what way the meaning of 
the words mahas and tvacas is cleared up by their interchange in the item 4.1. 11*^, 
maho budhne rajaso asya yonSu 4.17.14, tvaco budhne rajaso asya yonau ", p. xviii, 
Preface to ^IgVeda Repetitions : Part I (HOS. Vol. 20) by Maiuice Bloomfield. 
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86.8; 110.8) that when * mahdli' is used by itself divdh may almost be 
understood after it, the two words together meaning not merely ‘the great 
heaven ' but ‘ the shining heaven Compare also ‘ make ’ qualifying dive in 
I. 71.5 and III. 54.2. 

The passages cited by Oldenberg in which mahdh goes with idjasah 
(I. 6.10; 168.6) as also I. 19.3 tell a different tale regarding the meaning 
of mdh as qualifying rdjas. These passages are in my opinion parallel to 
* rdjdmsi divydni (IV. 53.3) or div6 rdjah (I. 62.5 ; 110.6) ’. In other words, 
since the latter phrase is parallel to maho rdjaJ^, we get the same result viz. 
that the region of heaven (dtv) is the same as the region of mdh (heavenly 
light). In other words dw is in the RgVeda—‘ luminous space’, which is 
exactly what (as I have tried to show) is signified by mdh which plays the 
same role as the word rocand which like mdh is used by itself without 
divdh^'^\ I now quote and discuss passages proving the interchangeability 
of dii) and \mdh in the Rgveda. • 

Parallel passages which show that the terms Mahah and Divah are 
almost inter change able . 

III. 31.3*^^^ 

3TrJT:^% gfl i WfTRt I 

Geldner^o : ‘Agni was bom with his quivering tongue to the (agreeable) 
surprise (or glorification) of [or with al view to strive after] the sons of the 
red mdh* 

The meaning of the red mdh will be clear from the following passages, 
but it is well to note first that the Angirasas are referred to. Compare X. 

‘ The sons of mdh, the heroes of the Asura, the upholders of heaven should 
observe far and wide.’ 

That the words dsurasya virdh are to be taken together is clear from 
III. 56.8 : X. 67.2 ; 77.2 and III. 53.7“'* which latter reads 

^ ^ 31^^ cft5[T; I 

The fact that the Angirasas are called here and in IV. 2.15 the sons of 
div and in our passage as sons of mdh, together with the exact parallelism 
of X. 10.2^^*^ and III. 53.7^^ leaves no doubt that mahdh= divdh. Further 
for the expression ‘ red mdh ’ in our rendering of III. 31. 3*^ compare VI. 49.3 
and I. 85.5 where by arn^d the heavens (div) are referred to. 

2® Compare Macdonell, Heaven or dtv is also commonly termed Vyoman, 
sky or as pervaded with light, the ‘luminous space* rocana {with or without 
divah) ” (italics mine). Vedic Mythology p. 9. 

30 Translation p. 330. Hereafter I shall refer in this brief manner to Geld* 
ner’s work in German deatcribed in Footnote 13. It follows of course, that I differ 
from Geldner only in the interpretation of the word mdh. 
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The term divdsputrdsaJj, is not exclusive and is applied to the Maruts 
in X. 77.2 and to Surya in X. 37.1 which latter passage I discuss now from 
another point of view. 

dfet i 

WirTR 11 

Salutation to the eye of Mitra and Vartupa ; offer that divine service 
(or sacrifice) to the god of light ; say praise to Surya, the son of heaven, 
the far-seeing, god-bom ensign.' 

In my opinion ‘ mahd devhya ' here and mahd devah in IV. 58.3"* pro- 
bably mean the god (or gods) of heaven (or heavenly light). I am, how- 
ever, not certain about this though such a construction will avoid the artificial 
adverbial use of mahdh and gives a new and better meaning to similar expres- 
sions, such as for example, ' mahd vdj'inau drvantd' in VIII. 25.24^' where the 
meaning ‘the strong steeds of (heavenly) ‘light' is very appropriate in my 
opinion. 

A very important and much-discussed passage is X. 108.2 : — 

‘ (As) Indra’s messenger directed (by him), I move, seeking O Panis, your 
treasures of (heavenly) light’. In tny opinion, it is not proper to refer to 
the concealed treasures {nidhtn) as large {mahdh). Besides the accent of 
mahdh (as acc. pi. and as qualifying nidhm) is not in order. That my con- 
stmction is right is rendered almost certain by the expression div6 nidhtm in 
I. 130.3 

5R: fq-: 11 

‘He found the treasure of heaven (ly light) deposited in secret, like the 
nestling of a bird (in an egg), completely enclosed inside a rock — an unending 
rock ’ etc. It is clear that divdh here exactly corresponds to mahdh, the re- 
ference being to the identical hidden treasure of cows (or rays which is 
what we mean by ‘ heavenly light or splendour ’ ) . It is surprising that this 
should have escaped the attention of scholars ! It is hardly relevant to my 
proposition in this study to unravel the very difficult tdt in the second hemi- 
stich of X. 108.2. But I only suggest that tdt may refer to mdh and pada 
(c) which runs : — 

firwr 'sir anqfi; ...i 

may be translated : ‘ That (i.e. ma^t) protected me through fear of being 
passed over {ati^kddalt used figuratively as well as literally).' I claim that 
this is the most natural and satisfactory explanation of this passage given so 
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jm ! Compare the comments of Oldenberg^i and Geldner.^s There is no 
violence done to the Instrumental bhiydsS or to tat (by being made to refer 
to SaramS or to the imaginary ‘ consciousness of being sent by Indra '). Nor 
is there the unnaturalness of supposing that Rasa was afraid of being leapt 
over ! Just as Saramd had good reason to fear, similarly the treasures of light 
(or cows) would be afraid of the failure of the rescue-mission undertaken by 
Saramd. 

In the following passages mahdh in connection with nrn is parallel, in 
my opinion, to divdh with the same or similar words in I. 64.4 etc. meaning 
Maruts,, Ahgirasas or gods in general. 

VI. 51.9«'. ari an JTd nW: I 

‘ To you all the far-seeing Men of (heavenly) light, O Worshipful ones, 
I bend myself down in salutations.’ 

This obviates the necessity of looking upon mahdh as accusative plural 
with irregular accent. 

I. leg.e*'’ jj qTf^% i 

Geldnei’35 translates : — “ Komtn, Indra, den gnadigen Herren entgegen, ver- 
gleich dich mit den Grossen am irdischen wohnsitz ” etc. 

Mahdh is taken here as acc. pi. with irregular accent, meaning ‘the 
great ’. Besides ‘ reconcile thyself to the great ones at the earthly abode ’ in 
(b) is unnecessary after ‘ advance to meet the benevolent heroes’ etc. in (a). 

Compare now VI. 2.11'' : — 

II 

‘Bring welfare, fine dwellings and the Men of heaven.’ The parallelism is 
obvious and so I would translate I. 169.6''’^ : ‘ Advance, O Indra ! to meet 
the gracious Men of heaven (or heavenly light). Exert thyself at the earthly 
abode.’ 

I now take up passages where mahdh occurs with various other words 
and is parallel in sense to divdh occurring with the same or similar correspond- 
ing words. 

I. 3.12 %pl I II 

I admit it is possible to translate : ‘ (Her) great stream (or flood) Sara- 
swati announces with her banner 

I, however, prefer to translate "Saraswati announces her stream with 
the banner of (heavenly) light’ in the light of III. 2.14 where the epithet 
ketum divdh ( ~ the banner of heaven) is applied to Agni. Compare also 

X. 64.9 I 

Here it is possible to construe mahdh either with urmtbhih (=with 
the waves of splendour corresponding to mahdh kdund) or with avasd ( « 

31 Noten II. p. 331. 355 Ved. Stud. I, 141, A. 2 and Komm, 

33 Translation (lac. cit.). 
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with the help of their splendour). It will be noted that there is hardly any 
other smooth way of construing mahdh in this half-verse. 

Now the passage VIII. 26. 23 

I 

II 

‘ Come O Vayu, Auspicious One, from heaven ; lead well your excellent 
team of horses ; bear on from m^h, your broad-sided horses (Yoked) to your 
car/ 


In my opinion, mahdh here corresponds to divdh in pada (a). 

I. 155. II 

= ‘Who (two) the imperturbable Ones, stood upon the ridge of light of the 
mountains, just as (a rider rides) on a good war-horse’. 

This translation takes ‘ pdrvatdndm mahdh ^dnuni ’ together in conformity 
with 'divdh sdnu* (= the ridge of heaven in I. 54.4 ; 58.2 ; IV. 45.1 etc.). 
It yields an excellent meaning also. The heavenly ridge or the illumined 
peaks of the mountains (or clouds) is just the place where Vimu and Indr a 
may be expected to take their stand. 

Oldenberg suggests that mahdh be taken adverbially as already noted 
above in a summary of his note in ZDMG. 55. Geldner seems to take the same 
construction when he translates ‘ auf dem hohen Riicken der Berge \ 

This, to say the least, is not natural. 

VIII. 68.3 ^ qft I I 

“ Thou, whose hands owing to the greatness of splendour grasped (lit. went 
round) the golden thunder-bolt struggling towards the earth”. Though 
it is possible here to take mahdh with ydsya tSy I prefer to take it with 
mahind in the light of the passage III. 6.2*’^ : — 

^ I 

‘May, O Agni, thy seven-tongued horses move along, by the greatness of 
heaven and earth ’3^. 

X. 56.2cd ^ i 

Oldenbergs® proposes to solve the difficulties here by suggesting that the words 
mahS dev^n^^ould go together (as often) being probably dependent on dharu- 
ndya I His rendering would be ‘ for the support of the great gods ’. Now 
I propose the following rendering ‘ Unswerving, for the stability of mdh, pro- 


Oldenberg’s Translation, SBE XLVI, p. 244. 
Noten, VII-X, p. 258, 
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vide (or establish) the gods, (who are) as it were, thine own flame in heaven/ 
Compare in this connection I. 56.6^^ : — 

1 I I • 

Here div6 dharunam is, in my opinion, parallel to our phrase ‘ mahd ’ dharfi- 
«am= firmness or stability of heaven. 

IV. 53.4'! II 

This should mean ‘ (Savitf), who upholds the vralas, rules over the path 
of light (or heavenly splendour) ’. Geldner’’® who renders mahd djmasya as 
‘ of the great pathway ’ refers to L 163 10^^ where the horses (of the Sun) 
are described as having reached the heavenly race-course {divydm djmam). 
This, to say the least, is inconsistent, because if \divydm djmam - (our) 
mahd djmasya, it follows that the race-course, or pathway is the pathway 
divine or of heavenly light. Compare other passages such as VII. 66.6'^~mah6 
rdjdnah tsate^ where the Adityas are described as rulers of mdh or heavenly 
light. Further ‘ divdsca . . . mjasi ’ in I. 25.20^ and ‘ divdscu . . . rdjathah 
in V. 3S.3^ make the interpretation above almost certain. Compare also 
VI. 51.4 where the Adityas are referred to as mahd rdjhah which expression 
can only mean ' the rulers ,of light ’ because rdjhah is definitely Acc. pi. and 
mahdlji: by reason of the accent should preferably be taken as Gen. sing, rather 
than as Acc. pi. with irregular accent as Grassman^^ does. 

The four passages in which Bollensen (1. c.) would explain mahdh as a 
form of mahds (adjective) without case-ending standing for mahdsd and 
agreeing with the associated substantive in the Instrumental will be taken 
up now. I explain below all these passages by taking mahdlj. as Gen. Sing, of 
the substantive mdh. This does not involve us in the hypothesis of an ano- 
malous case-form at all. 

(1) I. 22. 11 1 11 

“May the Goddesses, consorts of Heroes, with unbroken pinions stand by 
us with their favour (or help) and with the protection of their greatness for 
splendour 

Here mahdh may be construed with dvasd also = with the favour of help 
of their greatness. 

(2) I. 121.11=a;— II 

‘Thou didst send to (the) sleep (of death) Vrtra lying in the streams, the 
boar, with the thunderbolt of light’. 

The association of Indra’s lightning-bolt with light or heavenly brilliance 
is not only to be expected but is also realised in. another passage VI. 29.1® : 
mahd hi data vajrakasto dsti, which has been already discussed. An alterna- 
tive construction, though less probable in my opinion, is mahd vardhum — the 
boar of mdh (heaven) corresponding to div6 vmdham in I. 114.5‘‘ referring 


3« Translation p. 437, 


37 Worterbuch, 
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to Rudra. In either case, mahdff. is explained as Gen. Sing, of mdh 

(substantive). 

(3) II. 34.12<=« ; ^ Jlit 11 

‘As the Dawn, with (her) red (tints)) uncovers the nights, (so uncover the 
Dmdgvas, the cow-caves) with the shining lustre of {heavenly) splendour, 
billowy with cow’s (milk).’ 

This avoids the awkward construction of Muller‘S® : “ Like the dawn, they 
uncover the dark nights with the red (rays), the strong ones, with their bril- 
liant light, as with a sea of milk His note®^ runs : ‘ There still remain two 
difficult words, mahdh and go-arnasd. The former (see Lanman p. 501) 
may be taken as an adjective referring to the Dasagvas or Maruts, unless 
we take it as an adverb, quickly, like maksu. If we could change it into 
mahdy it would form an appropriate adjective to jyotisd as in IV. 50.4 ’\ 
My construction is a natural solution of the difficulties discussed by Muller 
and Lanman in both the passages. 

Compare the following two passages for the juxtaposition of the two 
words mahdh and jyotis. 

IV. 50.4<‘b gsTfl sri^JTIJTt Hit 

Geldner^® renders this as “Bfhaspati as bom in the highest region of the 
great light” etc. Now whether we take mahdh (Gen. Sing.) here as quali- 
fying jyotisah (Gen. Sing.) with Geldner or as Ablative Sing, with Grass- 
man^^, I draw attention to the fact that light or heavenly light is so closely 
associated with mdh, that here we may translate differently as follows : — 
“Bom in the highest sky from the splendour {jyotisah Abl. Sing.) of 
(heavenly) refulgence {mahdh, Gen. Sing.)”. In the light of this very pas- 
sage, I would tran^ate II. 23.2^'^ : 

. 3^' 3^^ Hf) II 

“ Thou (Brahmanaspati) art the creator of all prayers with the splendour 
of heavenly refulgences, as Surya (is the creator) of the morning rays,” 
Above all, it may be pointed out that the expression mahd jydtih implied in 
our construction of mahd jydtkd (or jydti^h) has a parallel in divd na jydtih 
in I. 69.1^ = ‘the Sun’, as is only to be expected from the parallel use in 
the 5g-Veda of divdh and mahdh already pointed out by me. 

(4) VII. 25.1“*' 8H ^ H? I 

...II 

The straits to which the non-recognition of the abstract noun mdh has 
reduced some scholars, may be seen from Oldenberg’s comment*^ on this verse : 


58 s. B. E. XXXIL P. 296. 

-*0 Translation. 

*2 Noten, VII-X, p. 27. 


59 Ibid., p. 307. 
“*1 Worterbuch. 
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* tnahdfi Pp. bestatigt durch Angabe des PratSka in Tb. Ms.' etc. I translate 
“Here ( 5 ) with the protection or aid of thy (te) splendour (mahah), 
O Indra, when the armies join (issues) in (battle-) rage" etc. 

A parallel phrase with divdh standing for mahah uti byhato 

divdh in VI. 2.4*" = with the protection (or aid) of lofty heaven (or heavenly 
splendour) . 

Compare also ' mahdh .... utdye ’ in 

X. 61.27“'' rT g; 5 qt ijfr 3^^ ?r?tqT: I 

‘ As such, O Worshipful Gods, accordant be ye instantly (u su)^\ for (giving 
us) the protection of (i.e, associated with your), splendour (or might) 

Thus we may not understand mahdh as Nom. pi. and then overlook the 
irregular accent. 

Passages in which the phrase mah6 rayah occurs. 

I. 149.1* ^ ^ 1 ;^% I 

= To the wealth of light advances he, the| lord of the house etc. 

This passage may be considered along withi the closely parallel X. 93.6^^*^ 
which reads : — 

Geldnei^^ is right in concluding that rdydh in I. 149.1, is Acc. pi. in view of 
the latter passage ; but why should mahdh be taken as Acc. pi. (of the adj. 
mdh) when the accent shows it to be Ck^n. Sing. ? All this is due to the non- 
recognition of the sub-stantive mdh. Besides, as we have seen, with Agni this 
wealth of heavenly splendour is frequently associated. Similarly in I. 127.11 
(a verse to Agni) ' d bhara. . . .mahd rdydh ' must mean ‘ bring the wealth of 
splendour \ 

V. 68.3*'' ^ if: ITfWr I 

= ‘ As such, help us to the wealth of splendour — terrestrial and divine '. 

Here it may be noted that the wealth of heavenly light is described as ter- 
restrial wheni the light spreads over the earth. 

VIII. 23.29 (a verse to Agni) is important as showing that the disclosure 
of cows and the acquisition of mahd rdydh are simultaneous : — 

...c5f I m: m\ n 

= ‘Disclose to us, thou (Agni), food consisting in cows and the acquirement 
of the wealth of light '. What could be more natural than that the release of 
cows should be spoken of in the same breath withjhat of light (mdh)? 

Passages parallel to, mahd rdye (or rdydh) in the sense that case-forms 
of a word like dhdna, rddhas etc. (synonymous with rdi) occur in syntactical 
relation with mahdh, are now discussed. 


^ Macdonell, Vedic Grammar for students, p. 220. 
Translation p. 187. 
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X. 64.6'’ ^ I 

= ‘Who (i.e. the drvantah or the Coursers) have brought themselves the 
wealth of (heavenly) splendour in battles*. 

Pmsa^s oj this type me so numerous that if the above natural iriter- 
pretation is not accepted, then mahdh has to be construed in diverse tmys 
in different passages ! 

X. 150.4<= 3# ird 

= ‘ Agni, I invoke for the wealth-winning of (heavenly) splendour*. 

It is interesting to note that Oldenberg*^ remarks here mahd dhdnasdtau 
wird mit mahd rdye (H. O. ZDMG. 55. 270 f) zusammengehdren ”. But 
from the reference to ZDMG. 55, it is clear he looks upon tnahdh as an 
adverb *. 

I. is a very important passage as showing that there is no other 

natural interpretation possible of mahdh : — 

i 

sjiRijqtsiHr II 

= ‘ For Atithigva, the mighty one hurled down Sambara from the mountain, 
distributing the treasures of light with his power, (distributing) all treasures 
with his power *. 

The reasons why mahdh should not be taken to mean ‘ great * qualifying 
‘treasures* are (i) the hurling down of Sambara from the mountain im- 
mediately preceding the distribution shows the particular kind of treasures 
meant (ii), secondly, ‘great treasures* does not fit in with the immediately 
following ‘all treasures* so well as ‘treasures of light’ with ‘(nay) all 
treasures*. It may be noted that the parallel passage in VII. 21.7‘' reads 

^31 I 

‘ Indra distributes the treasures after fighting (victoriously).* Here maghdni 
exactly corresponds to * mahd' dhdndni. Now tnaghd (n.) is from the root 
magh ~ mairhh (or), mah. Thus maghd must have meant originally the 
‘wealth of light’ that peculiar greatness, gift or possession of Indra which 
he alone could unfold and distribute after defeating the forces of darkness. 

Similarly the phrase ‘ rddhaso mahdh ’ occurring in IX. 46.5^ ; 81.3‘^ ; 
and X. 140.5^ means, in my opinion, ‘of the wealth of li^t (or heavenly 
splendour)*. 

From among the very large number of passages where scholars take 
tnahdh as Acc. pi. of mdh adjective with irregular accent (the proper accent 
should be mdhah), I have already shown with respect to some passages that 
mahdh can be more naturally construed as Gen. Sing, (of mdh, a substantive) 
with the rfeguktr accent. I do not deny that there are a few cases of the Acc. 
pi. of mdh with irregular accent. But these are so few that we can understand 


Noten p. 358. 
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how the accent came to be wrongly placed. But it is not proper to accept this 
hypothesis of an irregular accent in a very large number of cases (nearly 20) 
as Lanman and Grassman do. I cite a few more ; IV. 2.20'* : — 

3^^?^ 31 JT5t II 

Oldenberg^® translates “ Blaze up ; make us wealthier, bestow great wealth 
on us, O bountiful one/’ 

My objection is to the translation of mahd rdydh as ' great wealth \ It 
should be ‘ bestow the wealth of heaven (or heavenly splendour)’, mahdh being 
Gen. Sing, with the regular accent. Compare also IX. 61.26^ : — 

J# 3l TPI w I 

‘ Bring unto us the wealth of light (O pavamSna ! ) ’ 


Passages in which mahaii occurs by itself. 


VI. 29.1»b ^ ^ 1 

Trans : — ‘Your men have served Indra for friendship, longing for (his) good 
grace and seeking (heavenly) splendour", (b) is generally taken differently, 
mahdit being connected with sumatdye*'^ ; but then the two participles ydntah 
and cakdndh are awkwardly placed in such a construction. In my opinion, 
mahd ydntah is exactly parallel to rdydh, tmahe in VI. 22.3® : “ tdm imaha 
Indram asya rdydh = tue implore Indra for some of that wealth and tyate 
vdsundm in VII. 32.5, the Genitive (mdhdh) being used with verbs like i, 
bhaj, etc. in the sense of ' implore for ’ and ‘ participate in ’ respectively. 

I. 120.7®'' p 511^ qgt 3T I 

Geldner^® translates : “ you helped to great joy when you beat out (some- 
thing)”. In my opinion, as the beating off could only refer to darkness 
(cf. Ill 39.3 : tamdhand) we should translate : “When you beat off (the 
darkness), you were (eligible) for the enjoyment (ran is loc. sing, of rdn 
= joy, pleasure etc.) of light imaMh)'*^'^ Thus mahd rdn is similar to 
mahdm u ranvdm in VI. 29.1'^ and mahdm u rmivdli in II. 24.1P'= (Indra 
or Brahmariaspati respectively) rejoicing in the splendours (mahdm being 
Gen. pi. of mdh). I propose to show later that this view of mahdm renders 
unnecessary the various hypotheses discussed by Oldenberg (Noten I-VI. 
pp. 208.9). 


VI. 25,6 





I 


31 ^ 31 B33W'ai 3f^ 1333%^ II 

Trans. : — He commands the might of both these (forces), when worshippers 
call upon him in battle, when the expanding (hosts on either side) bestir 


^ S. B. E. Vol. XLVI. p. 318. Grassman : Worterbuch. 

Der Ilgveda iibersetzt und erlautert, Erster Teil, 1923. 

Oldenberg (Noten I-VI. p. 117) does suggest ‘ Vielleicht steht mahd dancben 
wie in mahd rdye (so Pischel)’ but asks : ‘ Wie ist dann zu Konstruieren ? ' 
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themselves (either) for the encompassing (foe) or (against him i.e.) for the 
peopled {nfvdti) abode {k^dye) of light {mahdh). 

The parties to the conflict, in this Indra hymn evidently represent the 
forces of darkness (Vrtra) and light. It is quite clear here that if Vjtra 
represents (as the word certainly does) one party, the antithesis demands 
that light (heavenly light) must be characteristic of the other side. Besides 
the 'peopled abode' of light contrasts well with the untenanted interior of 
Darkness (i.e. the encompassing enemy). Compare also VIII. 61.14“^ : — 

‘Thou art the treasurer (lit. lord of treasures) of wealth, of the abode of 
light for the worshipper My construction is different from that of Grass- 
tnan*^^ who along with many other scholars connects imhdh as an adjective 
with the preceding rddhasdh or with the following ksdyasya but invariably 
in the sense of ‘ the great ’ or ‘ ample As to what this ' abode ’ (so often 
prayed for as a gift) was like, can be seen from X. 47.8'’ : brhdntam k^dyam 
d&amam jdndndm — "a lofty abode unmatched among the people." 

Finally I present two passages in which the expression ‘ mahd druhdh ' 
occurs. As I propose to show, the interpretation of it as ‘ from {Su^na) the 
hater or enemy of light ’ is far more natural and appropriate than the one 
as ‘ from the great hater or enemy ’. 

IV.28.2 ^ ^ i 

eoj4i ffcTI qrf^r II 

Prof. Velankar'^^ translates : '' 0 Indu, with you as his companion Indra 

forcibly pressed down in a moment the Sun’s wheel, which was moving over 
the great peak (of the heaven). The supporter of all life (i.e. the Sun’s 
wheel) was removed to safety, away from the great devil (namely Su§na) 

I accept this translation except for the part mahd druhdh. 

VI. 20.5»*> ^ «nf3r Tif? gW: I 

In the light i of the previous passage, we may translate ‘ the supporter of all 
life (the Sun’s wheel) was removed (to safety) from the 'mahd druhdh \ 
when at the fall of the thunderbolt, fell ‘ Susna ’. 

In my opinion ‘ mahd druhdh ’ in both the passages should mean from 
the hater {druhdh Ablative sing.) of light {mahdh> Gen. Sing, instead of 
Abl. Sing, Grassman takes it). The context favours my view. What 
could be more natural than that Suj^iia, from fear of whom the wheel of the 
Sun had to be removed to safety and who had to be killed with the bolt to 
ensure safety to the Sun, should be described as a hater of heavenly splendour, 
being one of the forces of Darkness or Evil ? I do not deny that the other 
construction is possible ; only it is less probable, in my opinion. 


50 Worterbuch. 

51 Reprint from the Journal of the University of Bombay — (Vol. VI, Pt. VI 
May 1938). 
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APROPOS OF MAHAU IN ‘ MAH6 RAYt ’ AND IN OTHER PASSAGES 

Index of Passages from the Pg-Veda qmied, discussed or referred to. 


I. MAN^ALA 

PACE. 

II. MANPALA 

Page 

3.12 . 

. . 226n, 227, 233n, 237 

34.12 

234 

6.10 

234 

34.12‘^^ 

240 

6.10 

235 



10.6 


III. MANpALA 


19.3 

235 

2.14 

237 

22.11 .. .. 

227 

6.2^-’ 

238 

22.11 

234 

31.3b 

235 

22.11 .. .. 

239 

31.3ab 

235 

25.20^ 

239 

39.3 . 
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52.6 

234 

53.7ab 

235 

54.4 

238 

54.2 . 

235 

56.6*^^ 

239 

56.8 

235 

58.2 

238 

57.3 

227 

61.10 . . . . 




62.5 

235 

IV. MANpALA 


64.4 

237 

1.11 

234 

69.P 


1.11b 

228 

71.5 

• 235 

1.11b 

234n 

855 

9Qc; 

2.15 .. .... . 

235 

100.1 

?Q4 

2 . 20 ^^ . . • . • 

243 

102.1 

. . . . 227 

17.14^ ... . . . 

228 

105.10 .. .. 

234 

17.14 .. 

234n 

110.6 

235 

17.14 

234 

114.5^ . . . 

239 

22.3 •• • 

227 

120.7ab . . . , 

243 

28.2 . 

244 

121.8 

234 

31.11 .... .. . 

. .. 227, 230, 231n 

121.11 

233 

31.11<^ .. ... . 

226 

121.11cd .. . 

239 

45.1 

238 

127.11 . . . . 

241 

50.4 

240 

130.3 

236 

53.3 . 

235 

130.7 

229 

53'.4d 

239 

130.7def .. .. 

242 

58.3^^ 

236 

149.1a .. .. 

241 



153.1 

227 

V. MANpALA 


155.1 

227 

15.5 

231 

155.1c^ .... 

238 

15.5^ ... 

226 

163.10a .... 

239 

38.3^J 

239 

168.6 .. .. 

234 

40.3 

231n 

168.6 

235 

41.1 

234 

169.6ab .. .. 

237 

43.1'= 

226 



43.1 

232 

II. MAWALA 


52.7 

234 

1.6 

234 

68.3ab 

241 

2.3 

234 

79 1 

227 

23.2«i 

240 

79.1ab 

231 

24.11b 

243 



32.1 

227 

VI. MANPALA 


33.8 

227 

1.2 

226 

34.12 

227 

1.2 

227, 230 
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PACE. 


1.20 226 

2.40 241 

2.11'= 237 

7.2 229 

20.3 229 

20.5»'> 244 

22.3 243 

25.6 243 

29.1»» 243 

29.1' 232 

29.1<’ 234 

29.1° .. .. 239 

29.1<i 243 

32.4 .. 227 

37.5 229 

44.8 227 

49.3 235 

50.3 227 

51.4 239 

51.9°° 237 

66.3 227 

VU. MAI^PALA 

21.7° 229 

21.7° 242 

2ai 234, 240 

30.1°° 227n 

32.5 243 

36.3 234 

38.5 233 

66.6° 239 

71.5° 231n 

VIII. MANPALA 

16.3 227 

23.16 232 

23.16° 226 

23.29 241 

25.22 232n 

25.24 227 

25.24° . . 236 

26.9 232n 


VIII. MAivr(»AU Pace 

26.23 238 

36.6 227 

61.W» 244 

68.3 238 

70.8 227 

IX. MAWALA 

46.5° 242 

48.1 234 

61.26° 243 

68.3 .... 234 

72.7 234 

81.3° 242 

86.8 235 

110.8 235 

X. maispala 

10.2°° 235 

37.1 227 

37.1 236 

47.8*' 244 

55.2 227 

56.2°° 238 

61.22° 226 

61.22°° 232 

61.27°° 241 

64.6° 242 

64.9 227 

64.9 237 

67.2 235 

76.2°° . . . . 233 

76.2° 226 

77.2 235 

77.2 236 

93.3 227 

93.6°° 241 

108.2 236 

119.12° 229 

140.5° 242 

150.4 227 

150.4° 242 



THE RGVEDA PADAPATHA— A STUDY WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE RGVEDA PRATISAKHYA 

By 

R K. Narayana Pillai 

The Padapatha is the earliest attempt at interpreting the Rgveda^. The 
primary motive which inspired its composition was the preservation of the 
hymns intact. The difference in tone, pronunciation, readings etx:., which 
existed among different sects of people who studied and recited the Rgveda 
brought into existence various mkh^ (branches) of the Veda and it is 
probable that each branch had its own padapatha or word-text. But only the 
padapatha of the ^akala^akha originally drawn up by ^kalya is handed 
down to us. In this Sdkha the author has not only ignored the Kkilas but has 
also left out six verses^ from the vulgate. It is likely that the necessity of 
such a word-analysis as this was felt owing to the changes gently creeping 
into the Vedic language of the hynms as handed down by word of mouth. 
This version of the Veda is presupposed by the Aitareya Amnyaka and Yaska's 
Nirukta and hence can be “separated from the SaniHtd-pdtha only by a 
short interval ” according to Macdonell.^ Even though the Brahmaiuas used 
to learn the padapatha by rote from very early times, it was never considered 
to be a sacred text. On the other hand it is very often referred to as aniarsa 
{profane) in ancient works like P^ini's grammar* and the Atharvar^a 
Prdtisdkhya.^ 

The Original Veda, the Samhitdpdtha, and the Padapatha, 

The compilers of the Sarhhitapatha engaged themselves in making 
euphonic combinations in the original version of the Veda ; on the other 
hand in the Padapatha the Sarhhita is analysed from a grammatical point 
of view. That is to say the device adopted by those who edited the Saimhi- 
tapatha was phonetic synthesis, while that adopted by Sakalya was gram- 
matical analysis. This analysis, as it happens, “to a considerable extent 

1 Roth — Was ist dann der Pada anders als eine Erklarung ? ” quoted by 
Dr. Lakshman Samp in his introduction to the Pgarthadtpihd, p. 45. Oldenberg and 
Weber are also of opinion that the Pada is the first mnning comment on the Sarhhila 
Cf. Suryakantha, Introduction to Atharvaprdtisukhya, p. 24. 

* The verses are VII. 59.12 ; X. 20.1 ; 121.10 ; 190.1-3. 

* Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 50-51. 

« Panini, I. 1. 16. i.e., the vocative ‘o’ ( aria: I. 1. K) 

remains unchanged ( 51^ I. 1. 11) when followed by ‘iti’ in the non-sacred 
text — the padapatha, 

» Atharvana PrdtiiSkkya, 8Tm<^ctf*raTOl5f I. 81. 
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restores the samhi0, to an older age/'« The phonetic difference between the 
original Veda,^ the samhMpatha and the padapatha can be illustrated thus 

tu hi agne — Original Veda 

tvAm hykgne® — Samhitapatha 

tv^m hi agne — Padapatha 

The tu and am and hi and agne could not have been combined in the 
original version as shown by the requirements of metre. But they have 
undergone assimilation in the samhitapatha according to the rules of scmdhi. 
The Padaplatha split up the combination hyagne leaving tvam as it was, for 
there was no necessity of dissolving the word from a grammatical point 
of view. 

Devices employed to analyse the Samhitapatha, 

A comparative study of the samhitapatha and the padapatha is essential 
to evaluate the importance of the latter as an analytical commentary on the 
former. The Rkpratisdkhya is a great help in this direction, as it registers 
a great many of the differences between the two texts.^ The prdtisdkhyas of 
the other Vedas also are of great use. The devices which such a comparative 
study reveals are the following : — 

(1) Resolving the vowel and consonant sandhis. 

(2) Converting and n into s and w, their natural forms. 

(3) Restoring the sounds elided, 

(4) Separating the various components of a word (the stem and the 

suffixes or prefixes) by inserting avagraha between them. 

(5) Splitting up of compound words by inserting of avagraha between 
the members. 

(6) Ixi^xXxng' avagraha between a word and iva which immediately 
follows the word. 

(7) Marking the hiatus with an appended iti. 

(8) Shortening the vowels lengthened by pluti. 


« Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 50. 

How exactly can we draw up a picture of the original verses of the Rgveda 
which have been treated to rules of sandhi in the sarhhitd ? In the present state 
of our knowledge it could only be that which is given to us in a recitation of the 
.?P-verses in strict conformity to the rules of prosody ; cf. Winteimitz, History 
of Indian Literature, Vol. I. pp. 282-3. Thus for instance, we read in our samhitd 
* tvam hyagne \ but can prove (on the ground of metre), that the old singers said 
‘ tucm hi agnel ** 

« Cf. W- VI, I. L a. 

® Max Muller in his introduction to the Rgvedaprdtisdkhya maintains that 
the Pratisdkhya ** registers most accurately the seemingly very trivial variations of 
the one from the other.'" That this registering is neither thorough nor complete will 
be shown in the course of this article, in so far as the padapatha, as it is given to us, 
is concerned. 
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(9) Removing the nasal sound used for euphony. 

(10) Marking the natural accent of the words (i.e. unaffected by the 
accentuation of the words preceding or following). 

(11) Changing the order of words wherever found highly necessary. 

Splitting up of Vowel-Sandhi. 

In the original version of the Veda itself the phenomenon of Vcmtl-sandhi 
existed, even though the tendency of the composers was not to allow vowels 
to meet. Vowels left unconnected in the original version were combined in 
the samhitapatha to a great extent. All such combinations are split up in 
the padapajtha, the pada or word being taken as the unit. How far this 
mode Of analysis helps one to a correct appreciation of the Veda can be 
easily seen. The combination indrehi is dissolved in the padapdtha into 
indra-\rd+ihi. But for this analysis the d between indra and ihi might have 
escaped the eyes of a modern student, the result being an incorrect inter- 
pretation of the passage. A few representative instances affecting the various 
vowel sandhis are given below. 



Sarhhitapatha 

Padapatha 

I. 1.7 

emasi’^’ 

^ imasi 

I. 32.4 

prot^ 

pra ut^ 

I. 24.13 

^vainam 

ava enam 

I. 11.4 

amitaujab 

^mita oj^ 

X. 90.7 

prauk§an 

pr^ auk§an 


The above combinations in the Saiiihita come under the category of 
PrasH^to Sandhi. 

IV. 33.1 pr^rbhubhyah pra/rbhubhyali 

X. 68.4 m^dhuna it^sya m^dhuna/rtasya. 

These are typical examples of the Udgrdhavat Sandhi. 

IX. 97.51 abhy^eyto abhf/iar§ey^m 

X. 30.4 apsv^ntar apsu/ant^r 

Such combinations where the fusion of two dissimilar vowels result in 
either * y * or ‘ v ' are called K^aipra Sandhi.^* 

I. 94.11 rdthebhyo gne rathebhy^b/agne 

I. 94.14 dasus^ gne da§u§4/agne 

^0 This is clear from the fact that the rules of prosody demand that we 
should pronounce ya and va as resolved into ia and ua often, but not in every case. 

“ In the BV. a + i is once contracted to ai in prai^ayur (I. 120.5) pra 

Padapdtha, See Macdonell, Vedk Grammar, p. 64. 

Cf. BgvedaprdtiSdkhya, II. 6. 7. The edition of Max Muller is referred 
to in this article. 

€f. Bivedapvdtisdkhya, II. 11. ^ Cf. Bit^^daprdtisdkhya, II. 8, 
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These two represent the two varieties of Sandhi known as Abhinihita 

(elided). 

VIII. 12.1 yA indra ya:i/indra 

V. 46.2 ^gna indra ^gne/Indra 

Such sandhis are called Udgraha in the ^^gveda-priatiiSakhya. The ud- 
grc(Jt£thcomhinsitions are called Udgrdha-padavrtti, when the initial vowel of 


the second word 

is a long one. For example 

: — 

I. 84.17 

Id 5i§ate 

kab/isate 

I. 4.10 

dsmia indnaya 

dsmai/indilaya 

I. 116.16 

dsmia akg! 

tasmai/ak§t 

I. 2.1 

v^yavayahi 

wiyo iti/a/yahi 

I. 2.6 

vayavlndra 

vayo iti/indra 

I. 2.2 

vayavukt^bhih 

vayo iti/ukt6bhih 

I. 22.1 

asviniav^ld 

aSvinau/4^M 

I. 13.8 

sujihva upa 

sujihvau/upa 

1. 23.5 

itavtdhavrtdsya'* 

rtavtdhau/rt^sya 


Splitting up of Consonant Sandhi, 

In the Saimhitapatha a word ending in a consonant coalesces with a 
following one beginning with a consonant and as a result very often the initial 
and final, consonants of such words are subject to modification. In the Pada- 
patha all such combinations are thoroughly dissolved and the words are res- 
tored to their original or natural form. By this process of analysis the Pada- 
pafha has considerably facilitated the study of the IJgveda. Sometimes the 
modifications wrou*ght in the consonants me so strange and curious as to 
baffle a student who is unaided by the Padapafha. As an example the com- 
bination “ vajrinchlithihi ” (I. 63. 5) may be cited. The Padapatha dis- 
solves this into its elements “ vajrin and ‘ 41ithihi ’ giving the exact form of 
the constituents of the compound word. Some typical examples of consonant- 
conjunctions which are split up in the Padapiatha will make this more clear. 

1. 113.6 araikp^tham araik pdntham 

Such consonant-conjunctions in which the final consonant is a sparsa 
and the initial consonant a ‘ vyanjana ’ and in which the consonants com- 
bined undergo no change are called Avakmgama in the Prati§akhyas.^® 


Itgvedaprdtisdkhya, II. 13. For further information on Abhinihita 
Sandhi in the Pgveda refer Panini VI. 1. 15-16 and Pgvedaprati^ya, II. 14-15. 
The initial ‘ a ’ following the final dipthongs e or o is “ dropped in about three-fourths 
of its occurrences in J?V.” Cf. Macdcxnell, Vedic Grammar, p. 66. 

This particular type of Sandhi is called Bhugnam in the Prutiidkhya. 
cf. The flgvetlapratiiakhya, II. 11. 

16 The ^gvedapratHttkhya, IV. 1. 
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VIII. 100.10 
VII. 82.8 
X. 15.12 
III. 33.1 
X. 71.2 


vagvManti 

arv^nara 

^vaddhavyani 

vipatchutudri 

bhadraisSllaksmih 


vlk/v5danti 

arv^/nara 

dvat/havyani 

vipat/^utudri 

bhadrai§am/lak§mib 


These are but a few examples of Vasangama Sandhi (i.e. consonant com- 
binations in which the consonants — initial vyahjana and final sparsa — are 
modified) which are dissolved in the Padap^tha. 

Probably for the purpose of euphony some augmentary sounds creep 
into the Sarhhita text when certain consonants are juxtaposed. The Pada- 
piatha while disjoining the words eliminate such extra accretions which other- 
wise might puzzle a student of the Veda. 


I. 37. 12 girinracucyavltana girfn/acucyavatana 

I. 63. 4 vidasyuryonau vi/dasyun/yonau 


Such combinations are known by the name Sparser ephu^Sandhi.^^ 

III. 55. 9 mahan^carati mahdn/carati. 

VIII. 93. 6 sdrvSstan sdrvan/tan. 

These are Sparia^masandhis in which the final ‘n' behaves more or 
less like a visarjarfiya.^^ 

1 1. 5. 2 yasmintsapta y^smin/sapta 

II. 6. 8 asmintsatsi asmin/satsi. 

There are also a few other consonant combinations such as Paripama, 
AntaJtpdta etc. which are split up in the Padapiatha.^® 


Restoration of Visor ga. 

In the Saihhitapatha visarga as the result of conjunction changes into 
o, r, s etc. and in certain cases is elided. The Padaplatha invariably restores 
the original visarga either modified or dropped in the Sairhhitapatha. A few 
typical cases are given below. 


I. 1. 5 

VII. 41. 1 

VIII. 41. 4 
VI. 47. 30 


dev6 devebhili 
pmtarindram 
y^skakubhab 
nistanihi^® 


dev^/dev^bhib 

prat^b/indram 

y^/kakubhab 

nib/stanihi. 


The sandhis which each of these examples respectively represents are 
Niyata, Praslita, Repha, V yapanrmu^ma, Akdma and Anvak^aravaktra?^ 


The Rgvedaprdtisakhya, IV. 30. The Rgvedaprdtisdkhya. IV. 32. 

Cf. The fourth patala of the Rgveduprdtisdkhya. 

In a good many cases the Padai^tba restores the elided visarga, especially 
that of ‘ sah.’ For example: — S&si=Sab/asi ; sainam=sah/enam. The treatment 
of the visarga in the SamhitapStha is not consistent. 

20 The Rgvedaprdtisdkhya ; IV. 8. 9. 11. 12. 
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Comefsion of $ and n into s and n. 

The Pada-text converts the artificial § and 1:1 into s and n. On account 
of certain sandhi rules in the Samhita ‘s' gets changed into and ‘n' 
into This phonetic change is a cominon phenomenon in the Vedic 

language and is known as nati in the technical terminology of the ancient 
Hindu grammarians.®^ 


VI. 2. 4 uti ^ brhato divo 
II. 17. 6 tuvisvanih 

VIII. 5. 4 purupriya na utaye 

IX. 35. 3 k$ai1a 110 abhivaryam 


utf/s^/brhat^/divab 

tuvi/sv^nih 

puru /priya/ nah/ut^ye 
k§ara/nah,/ abhivaryam 


Restoration of sounds elided in the Samhitdpdtha. 


Another important feature of the Padapatha is that it restores sounds 
which are dropped in the Sarhhitiapiatha as the result of juxtaposition with 
certain words or due to certain linguistic principles adhered to in certain 
hymns only. < jjj » of ‘ fm ' elides in the Samhita when preceded 
by a few words such as ‘ garbham *, ‘ gavali ‘ vatsam ’ and ‘ mrjanti ’. This 
is restored by the Padapatha. 


IX. 102. 6 
IX. 72. 6 
IX. 63. 17 
IX. 104. 2 


yAm i garbham 
sam i g^vah 
tkm i mrjanti 
sAm i vatsam 


yam/im/gdrbham 

sam/im/gavah 

tam/im/mrjanti 

s^m/Im/vats^m 


In the Medhiatithi-suktas the final long vowels of compounds ending with 
‘ vanipa ' or ‘ vrata ’ appear short when followed either by a spar^ or anth- 
afistha. The author of the Padapatha had observed this and in his pada- 
rendering of the Veda such compounds were rehabilitated to their usual 
grammatical forms. 

I. 17. 8 indravaruna nfi nu vam indravarunfi/nfi/nu/vam 

I. 15. 6 miti^varuna dulabham mitravampa/dub/d^bham 

I. 15. 6 dhfta vrata mitravaruina dhrtavrata/mitravanma 

The aprkta ‘ u ' is invariably rendered in the Padapatha as ‘ un which 
probably is the normal form of this particle. 


The employment of avagraha for analysis. 

Separating the elements of words by inserting an avagiaha®® between 
them is of vital importance in the pada formation. This device is generally 


31 This problem is treated at large in the Natipatala (V) of the Rgveda- 
prdtisdkhya. 

32 The Rgvedaprdtisdkhya IV, 36. and 39. It is an interesting fact to note 
that the rules of elision of sounds are not uniformly observed in the SamhitSpatha 
The variations of treatment are sometimes due to difference of authorship. In 
other cases they are found in certain groups of hymns only. 

^3 In this method of analysis the Padapatha of the Stoa Veda is more 
elaborate than those of the other Vedas. Cf. Biumell, Introduction to the Rktun’ 
ravydkaroj^y pp. 16-20. 
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employed to separate some case-endings, suffixes and prefixes from the stem. 
Compound words are also separated in this way. 

The case-endings beginning with ‘bh’ and preceded either by a short 
vowel or a consonant (i.e. when not preceded by a long vowel) is seen mark- 
ed out by an avagraha in the Padapatha. 


I. 35.3. h^ribhytam 

II. 18.4. caturbhih 
I. 11.3 stotrbhyo 
X. 40.10. patibhyab 


hiri/bhylam 

cattih/bhib 

stotr/bhyah 

pati/bhyah 


But in words like dvabhyam, a^t^bih, cmgehhih, devebhyah etc. where the 
case suffix follows a long vowel the avagraha is not employed.^^ An excep- 
tion to this rule is found when the case suffix * bhyam ' in * asmabhyam ' and 
‘tubhyam’ is not separated by avagraha even though it begins with *bh* 
and is preceded by a short vowel. 

The case termination * su ’ of the locative plural is separated by avagraha 
from the stem, the condition being that it should neither be modified into 
' ?u ’ nor be preceded by a long vowel.^® 

e.g. I. 23.19. apsfi ap/sfi 


But ' su ’ in ' tasu ’ is not separated like this for it is preceded by a long 
vowel, 

Prqpositions compounded with substantives, adverbial suffixes and various 
other particles of morphological signification are seen distinctly marked out 
by avagraha. For example : — 


VI. 13.3. praceta 

IV. 16.18. uru^mso 

I. 9.5. vibhii 

IX. 88.3. dravinodah 
I. 16.8. vrtraha 

V. 32.12. rtutha 


pra/cetah 
uru/6amsa]i 
vi/bhfi • 
dravinah/dah 

vrtra/ha 

rtu/tha*® 


The negative prefixes 'ana’ and ‘a’ are not separated by avagraha 
in the Padapatha. 

Even if there is more tlian one preposition in ai word only one ava- 
graha is used for such analysis. Generally avagraha is placed just after the 
first upasarga. Ex. su/pravacanam. But instances where it appears after the 
second preposition are also available. Ex. supra/ayanam. The arbitrariness 
of this will be commented on later. Even when a prefix and suffix occur in 


With regard to the case endings with an initial ‘ bh ' the same principle 
is followed in the Padaplatha of the White Yajur Veda, 

Cf. The Suklayajurvedaprdtisdkhya. V. 13. 

The same principle is adopted in the White Yajmveda-Padapdtha. 

Cf. White YufurvedaprdPisdkhya V. 14. 

This mode of analysing words is not free from irregularity, 
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a word only one avagraha is employed and that invariably is for s^arating 
the suffix. For example 

V. 44.12. suprayavabhih suprayava/bhih 

II. 21.6. suibhagatvam subhaga/tv^m 

When a word with a suffix or prefix is followed by an ‘iva' neither 
the suffix nor the prefix is separated by avagraha. The only avajgraha used 
in such cases is inserted between the word and the ‘ iva 

X. 142.4. pragardhini iva pragardhinl/iva 

The members of a compound word (samastapada) are as a rule separat- 
ed by avagraha. Ex. nr/p^tifi. In splitting up the compounds all the modi- 
fications of vowels and consonants brought about in the components in the 
process of combination are removed. 

II. 1.5. puruvasuh puru/v^sub 

II. 9.1. hotrs^dane hotr/sadane 

Iterative (fimreditai) compounds in which an inflected form is repeated 
with loss of accent in the second word is also separated by avagraha mark. 

X. 163.6. ^figadangat ahgat/angat 

X. 163.6. 16mno lomno 16mnali/lomnab 

ExcqDtions to this rule are the following : — 

Avagraha is not inserted between the members of a compound word in 
which 'dva^ is the first 'member. 

Ex. VII. 103. 9. dviada^sya 

The component words of a dvanda compound are not separated by avagraha 
when it ends in a dual termination, the first member having a final vowel. 

Ex. L 35.9 dyavaprthivf 

If the first member is a monosyllabic word subject to vj-ddhi due to the 
derivative (taddhita) suffix that too is not separated by avagraha.®^ 

Ex. V. 29.6. Trafetubhena ; X. 85.33. saubhiagyam 

No avagraha is inserted between the components of the compound word 
‘ vanaspati 

It is invariably seen in the Padapatha that an avagraha is placed between 
* iva * and the word immediately preceding it, the natural inference being 
that it formed a compound^® with the word it followed. 

The IJkprati^akhya is silent about this device of analysis by employing 
avagraha. The only explanation can be that the avagraha in the Bgveda 
padapatha is due to later influence or in other words the RV-padapatha was 
retouched at a later date. 


27 Cf. The Suklayajmveda Pratiiakhya. V. 26-20. 

2® Cf» with the nityasamlga with ‘ iva ' in later classical language. 
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Itikarc^a or appending * iti ’ to unchmgeable final vowels. 

The marking of hiatus by an appended ‘ iti ’ is another notable feature 
of the Padapiatha-analysis. After those final vowels which are not subject 
to modifications in the Samhita, there will be hiatus and to mark this out 
the Padapatha attaches ‘ iti ’ to all words which end with an unchangeable 
vowel technically called pragrhya. A word to which an ‘ iti ’ is tagged on 
is known as ‘ upasthitam * in the Rkprati^khya. 

The vowel ‘i’ when it is either a duel (Nom. Acc.) or locative termin- 
ation is Pragrhya. Such duals and locatives irrespective of their being fol- 
lowed by a vowel or a consonant are followed by an ‘ iti ' in the Padapatha. 


When ‘i’ is 

a dual termimtim. 


I. 23.3. 

patl 

p^ta iti 

I. 10.8. 

rddasS 

r6da^ iti 

When ‘ i ’ is 

a locative termination. 

VII. 103.2 

sarasi 

sarasf iti 

II. 3.4. 

vM 

v6di iti 

The final * i 

’ of ‘ Ami ' (Nom. pi. 

of asau) is also treated as a pragrhya 


in the Padapatha and is always written as * ami iti \ 

When it is either a dual (Nom. Acc.) or locative case-ending ‘u' is a 
pragrhya and as usual to this also ‘ iti * is attached. 

When ' u* is a dual case-ending. 

I. 14.3. indravayu 

I. 6.2. dh}i§nti 

When * u* is a locative case-ending, 

camfi camfi iti 

Instead of short independent (aprkta) ‘u’ in the Samhitapatha we see 
long and nasalised form in the Padapatha i.e. fim. To this an ‘iti ' is also 
appended in the Padapatha. It is written ‘ um iti ’ when the aprkta ‘ u ' is 
at the end of a hemistich, otherwise it is written as ‘ u iti 

The diphthong ‘e' is treated as a pragrhya in the Padapatha when it 
is a dual termination either nominal or verbal. 

When * e' is a nominal dual-ending. 

I. 29.3. Abudhyamane ^budhyamane iti. 

When * e* is a verbal dud-ending, 

I. 2.9. dadhSte dadhfite iti 

The termination ‘ e ' in ‘ asme ‘ yui^me ’ and * tve ’ is a pragrhya’® and 
these words are immediately followed by an iti in the Padapatha, 

The diphthong ‘ o ' is considered to be pragrhya in the following cases. 


fndravfiyu iti 
dhrsnfi iti 


Cf. Panini. I. 1. 13. 
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When * o' is ^ vocative termination.^^ 

IV. 18.11. vi^6 vii§i:io iti 

When * 0* is an independent word. 

VII. 40.1. 6 6 iti 

The final ‘o’ in words like ‘atho’, ‘uto’, ‘yaho’, ‘tatvo’ ‘tno’ etc. 
is also treated as pragfhya in the Padapiatha. 

To those words with a final visarjaniya which represents an etymological 
‘r’ iti is seen appended in the padapatha. But to this rule exceptions are 
many. 

VI. 15.14. hota-r-iti I. 15.3. n6?ta-r-iti 

Compound words which end in ail unchangeable vowel is repeated after 
* iti ’ in the Padapatha. 

I. 3. 1. dravatpani iti drdvat/paai 

V. 74.6. viajinivasu iti vajinijvasu 

Such words are technically called ‘ sthitopasthitam ’ in the Flkpiiati§a- 
khya. 

Words ending in an unchangeable vowel and followed by ‘ iva ’ are also 
seen repeated after ‘ iti ’ which is plaml after the ‘ iva 

I. 28.7. hkn iva iti had fiva 

II. 38.2. dampati iva iti dampadjiva 

Words like ‘ syub ’ ‘ akaJi ’ etc. are repeated after iti in the Padapiatha 
but the practice is not pursued uniformly throughout. 


Plutidengthening refnoved. 


Vowels which are naturally short are sometimes lengthened in the Sam- 
hitapatha. This lengthening is due to pluti. In such cases the Padapatha 
invariably shortens the vowels.^^ 


V. 83.1 acchia vada 

VI. 51.14. jahi ny^triiiam 

III. 31. 20 mak§il makisfi kimuhi 


^ccha vada 
jahi ni atrinam 
maki$u/mak!§u krnuhi 


Removing the nasal sound used for euphony. 

The vowel ‘ a ’ is sometimes nasalised in the Samhitaplatha probably to 
bridge over the hiatus. In the Padapiatha this nasal sound is removed. 

I. 120. 10 ^a^danan esi ^^adana/esi 


Cf. Panini I. 1>. 16. 

Cf. Atkarvavedaprdtisakhya, I. 82. 3T^ tR: 

The Plutipatala in the Rkpr^ti^akhya will be helpful to study under what 
conditions the vowels take pluti. 
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Changing the order oj words. 

The Rkprati^akhya points out three cases where the Padapatha has 
changed the order of words in the Samhifeplatha.^® These are technically call- 
ed ‘ Andnupurvyasamhitd * in the Prati^akhya. 

V. 2.7 sunascicch^pam ^unahsepam/cit 

X. 64.3 n^ra va SSmsam n^raMmsam/va 

IX. 86.42 n^ra ca s^msam n^ra^msam/ca 

This change in the order of words is brought about in the pada text to make 

the meaning clearer. This shows a definite tendency towards interpreting 
the Veda. 

The above study proves beyond doubt that the Padapiatha has got a 
definite and considerable value as the first comment on the Rgveda. It is 
also valuable as the first recorded attempt to analyse Sanskrit speech. More- 
over, it can also be seen by comparing the Samhitapatha and the Padapatha 
that the latter had laid the foundation for all the future grammatical studies 
in Sanskrit literature. 

The extant P\adapd(ha not the work of a single author. 

Tlie extant Padapatha betrays certain features which were unknown to 
the author of the Rkprati^hya. As has been already pointed out the em- 
ployment of avagraha in the Padapiatha is not dealt with in the Rkprati- 
^akhya. The meagre treatment of ‘ itikarana ’ in tlie Rkprati^akhya may 
indicate that the elaborate use of ‘iti’ that has been made in later days 
was not known to its author. There are also various inconsistencies in the 
practice of employing avagraha for analysing words and appending ‘ iti ’ to 
words ending in ‘ pragrhya Some such inconsistencies which are already 
pointed out when avagraha and itikaraaia are explained elsewhere may be 
reiterated here. In employing avagraha to mark out •prefixes and suffixes 
the Padapiatha shows some inconsistency. Between the word and the suffix, 
in certain cases, we see the avagraha inserted. For example, k§u/mantam. 
But we meet with instances where the same suffix is not separated by avagraha. 
Ex. havi^mantam. The suffix in ‘ deva/yanta ' is marked out but it is not 
marked out in ‘ citayanta \ When there are two prefixes the avagraha is 
placed after the first or the second without any consistency. Ex. supra/ 
ayhh ; su/pracetasali. In itikarana also there are some inconsistencies. Only 
in certain cases words like savitah, hotah ; etc. with a visarga which stands for 
an etymological ‘ r ' at the end are followed by iti in the Padapatha. The 
practice of appending ‘ iti ’ to and repeating the words like syub, akah, etc. 
is similarly inconsistent. These facts tend to show that the Padapiatha hand- 
ed down to us is not exactly the original version nor the work of a single 
author. 


3^ The Pada of the Taittnlya Swhhitd also removes some irregularities from 
the Saiphita. Cf. Keith, Introduction to the translation of the Veda of Black 
Yajus School, pp. xxx-xxxi. 
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THE COSMIC HOUSE ’’ IN THE RG-VEDA^ 


By 

C. S. Venkateswaran 

In many hymns of the Rg-Veda, the idea of world-creation is conveyed 
more in a poetic than in a philosophic manner. Thus, now one god, now 
another, is declared as the * builder ’ of the Universe. The origin of the world 
is ascribed to a process of mechanical production in which the artistic skill 
of the ‘ architect ’ is called into play. Thus Indra. Vi§inu, Varupa or a like 
god is represented, in turn, as the artisan-god who fashioned out through his 
skill this wondrous piece of architecture—the world. The metaphor of build- 
ing, in its diverse details, is here pressed into service. The verses dealing with 
this subject are replete with poetic beauty, the style being justly figurative. 
The rudiments of the science of Architecture — as of sciences like Geometry, 
Astronomy and Medicine— could be culled out of the Rg-Vedic description of 
the Cosmic Structure ”. It calls up before our minds the conception of a build- 
ing with the varying processes involved in its construction ; for reference is 
made in the verses to the measurement, laying the foundation, raising the 
props and fixing the superstructure. We shall now see, with. reference to the 
relevant verses, how the Rg-Veda-poet viewed the world as the work of an 
artisan-god. 

The act of measuring is referred to in many a Rg-Vedic hymn while 
dealing with the construction of the “ Cosmic House Any one of the well- 
known Vedic pantheon takes up the role of the measurer.- Thus is it de- 
clared that Soma measured out the six expanses f Vi^nu,** Varuiia^ and Savitr® 


^ Based mainly on the material contained in § 8 entitled ‘ Cosmogony ' in Ch. II 
of ‘ Vedio Mythology'’ 6y A. A. Macdonell, p. 11. I am indebted to my Professor 
Dr. V, M. Apte for his valuable suggestions in the preparation of this article. 

2 Even here, the henotheistic tendency of the Vedic poet is markedly manifest. 
As in praising the gods, in turn, so in ascribing to them the work of world-creation. 

3 arir R V. VI. 47.3. 


3R 


* Besides the idea of measuring in general, that of measuring the three worlds 
in three strides expressed through VKram is associated with Vi^u. 


o. ^ 

b. JT: I I. 115.4b. 


c. ITcit VII. 100.4a. 

d. q: I. 155.4 


In the above (d) Vi§iou-Indiia is invoked. Possessing like characteristics, Indra 
and Vi^u exhibit a tendency to merge into the other. 


6 


^01 I V. 85.5b. 

I I I t I 

Jf: ^ ^311% I V. 81.3b. 


6 
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the earthly regions ; Pitrs,^ the two worlds ; and Agni,® the aerial space and 
the bright realms of heaven. The verb \/md ordinarily denotes this action. 

The measuring apparatus is the rod {mdtrd or mdna)\ but, sometimes 
the Sun takes its place. Thus, with measuring rods, the Pitrs measured the 
two worlds and made them broad'** ; Indra does the work with measures 
{mdna).'^^ But Varuiia measures the earth with the Sun^^ — a process, which 
to us remains almost an enigma. 

The measurement begins, normally, in front or the east. ‘ Indra measures, 
as it were a house, with measures from the front.’^- 

Closely allied to the idea of measuring is that of spreading out the earth}^ 
expressed mostly through the verb \/prath and rarely through \/han (to beat 
out flat) and \/tan. The act is attributed to Indra, Varuna,^ ’ Agni.^^^ The 
spreading of the earth and heaven is sometimes likened to the spreading of a 
skin^'7 — a fact which incidentally points to the Rg-Vedic Aryan’s habit of 

’ ^ III. 38.3b. 

« VI. 7.7a. 

» Op. cit.. 7. 

^ II. 15.3a. 

Op. cit., 5. ^2 Qp^ cit., 10. 

The etymology of the word ' Pfthivi ’ accords well with this idea. It is 
referred to in R. V. II, 15.2 which says that Indra spread out the earth (paprathat). 
The Taittiriya Saihhita and the Brahmana expressly derive the word from V prath 
to extend, because the earth is extended. (Vide, Ved. Myth. p. 88, §34). 

^ flwn I ?IT 3f«I52W5Ifl5?f^# 

T. S. 7-1-5. 

?r i ^ i 

?rsT5fl^I^ T. B. 1-1-3-6. 

Indra is specially associated with the act of spreading out the earth as Vi§nu 
is with that of measuring the worlds in his three strides. 

a. v[sm 55 j f vi. 17-7. 

b. ^ I viii. 3.6a. 

c. g trST^iw n. 15.2b. 

“ ^ ^ SMt l V. 85-1. 

^'6 a. qft ^ feji vi. 7-7b. 

b. JRTI % qfdt qq 3TlrRI5qr I HI. 6-5a. 

a. op. cit., 15. 

b. 3 Tl^^ qeWr^qq, viii. 6.5. 

c. 3TI^ I 3l?q qt^' I IV. 17-14b. 
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hunting wild animals for their skin, which he used to spread out for drying. 

That th^ material of construction was conceived as wood is implied in a 
verse which purports to question the nature of the wood and the tree of which 
earth and heaven were fashioned.^® The answer to this query, nowhere given 
in the F^g-Veda, is, in the Taittiiiya' Bi^mana,^'® broached in a philosophic 
vein ; but, it is quite doubtful whether it was the very answer which the in- 
quiring poet expected. 

Heaven and earth are often described as having been supported {\Jdhar, 
yjstabh, yjskabh and \/sthd (causal) with posts (skambha and skamtha- 
na). Sometimes an abstract quality like craft (mdyd), eternal law (dharma), 
greatness {mahi, mahas) or might (sahas) pertaining to the gods concerned, 
serves as an effective prop. Soma,^® Indra,^^ Vi?nu,2^ Varuna^^ or Bfhas- 

“ ^ ^ X. 81-4. 

This passage shows implicitly that houses made of wood were familiar to the 
Bg-Veda poets. 

“ ^ ^ I 

I T. B. 2-8-9-6. 

a. 3T3i ^nin^ i VI. 47-4b. 

b. 3 T?i Jinulficn VI. 47-5. 

— - - - c- 

a. V. 29-4. 

b- I VI. i7-7. 

c. II. 15-2. 

d. i viii. i4.9b. 

e. g^iJTTr^ I. 56-5. 

f. ^1 X. 89-4b. 

« a. 1. 115-4b. 

b. 3[I^... VII. 99-3. 

c. ^1^... VII. 99-2. 

affl s^sjn: I 

»» a. 31^^ I VIII. 42-la. 

6. ^ VII. 86-la. 

I 

e. I VI. 70-lb. 

H «iri4 <1^ *1: 
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pati^^ is thus lauded as the mighty supporter. But Agni is poetically des- 
cribed as supporting the sky with his column-like smok^® or with his mantras*® 
like a magician ! 

What strikes the poet with extreme wonder is the sight of the vast sky, 
which, though rajterkss,^^ ever remains ‘in situ’ — a monument, no doubt 
of unique engineering skill ! 

‘ Atd is the frmnework of a door' On such a frame of heaven has Indra 
fixed the air.^® 

The doors of the “Cosmic House” are described in many a ‘Dawn- 
hymn ’ as the portals of the east through which the gooddess emerges to greet 
us with her morning light 

The reference to the foundation and the fixing thereof through varied 
devices, is no rare phenomenon in the hjmms. With bands, Savitr made the 
earth firm ; Vii§;nh fixed it with pegs ; and Brhaspati supports its ends.^o 

d. ?r I VIII. 41-lOb. 

€. ^ rsHtr I v. 69-ia. 

/■ ^rr frrfejrr... i v. 69-4a. 

?Jt V. 62-3a. 

I 

e, f and g here belong to Mitria-Varui 3 &. 

3T^I IV. 50.1. 

« ^ IV. 6.2b. 

a« a. 31^ H 

?n I. 67-3a. 

b. ^ BT: III. 5-lOa. 

a. 31^^ gT... op. cit., 21c. 

b. I IV. 56.3b. 

1 X. 149-la. 

^ Op. cit. 21e. 

1R5EI: I IV. 51-2. 
op. at., 27c. 

ap. cit., 22b. 
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The idea of decoration seems to have been hinted at in the poet’s des- 
cription of the ‘ Cosmic House.’ It was gracefully decked. The Pitrs give the 
finishing decorative touch to earth and heaven^^ as we do to a house with an 
attractive paint. 

The agents in the construction of the Cosmic Structure ”, are the gods, 
individual or collective. But where special professional skill is in demand, the 
master-artisan Tvai^tr and the deft-handed Pbhus lend their help.^^ 

World-genesis as the outcome of a process of mechanical production is 
thus described poetically in the Rg-Veda. References to one aspect or other 
involved in the process of “world-building” are not absent in other pieces 
of kindred literature — Avestan, Hebraic, Babylonian, Egyptian and Mbham- 
medan^^ ; but we may not be presuming too much in maintaining that the 
earliest literary references to the science of architecture could be traced in 
these hymns of the Rg-Veda. 


” ^ ni. 38-3a. 

32 Tvai§tr and the Rbhus who fashioned Indra s bolt of gold and steeds res- 
pectively are known for their skill at work. The epithet of supdni and suhastah 
are rightly applied to them. 

^3 In the Avesta, though the metaphor of building is not pressed so far as in 
the! Rg-Veda, still the conception of a skilful artisan-god who sustains the unsup- 
ported space above from falling is not unfamiliar. In Yasna XLIV.4, the question 
is put to Ahura as to who, from beneath has sustained the earth and the space above 
that they do not fall. In XLIV. 5 the question relates to the skilful artisan who 
made the lights and the darkness. 

Ormazd has given movements to the heavens and he upholds them without 
pUlarsy Dhalla, History of Zor. Civilisation, p. 3*52. 

The idea of the spreading of heaven and earth by a god is found in Hebrew 
literature. Thus, Jahweh spreads out a firmament above resting upon pillars pro- 
vided with windows through which the waters above can be let down on the earth. 

‘ Beneath, upon the void he spreads the earth, a dwelling place for living be- 
ings. Vide Encyc. Rel and Ethics, Vol. IV, p. 153. 

The Christian account, evidently based on the Hebraic, speaks of the heaven as 
having been meted out with the span by Jahweh. ‘ It was Jahweh, the god of Israel 
who had measured the waters in the hollow of his hand and meted out heaven with 

the span and comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure ' E. R. E,, Vol. 

IV, p. 141. 

* An account of creation in the ‘ Cuneiform texts states that Madruk created the 
world by Kneading the earth and spreading it over a mat of rushes which he laid 

down on the face of waters ’ Vide Babylonian Life and History, by E. A. Wallis 

Budge, p, 78. 

In Egyptian cosmogony, ‘ Ptah ' the chief god of Memphys whom the Greeks 
identified with Hephaestus was the ‘ Master-artisan ' who carved out the earth like 
a statue. At Elephantine, Khumu, ‘ the Shaper ' was the demiurge who moulded his 
creation. Vide E. R, E,, Vol. IV, p. 145. 

The Qur’;^ describes the earth as having been spread out as a bed or as a carpet. 
The Vedic poet would substitute the bed or the carpet with the more natural ‘ skin 
of an animal' with which was more familiar. Quran, II. 20, LXXVIII. 6. 
Vide E. R. E. IV. p. 174. 



STUDIES IN NAGARJUNAKONDA SCULPTURES^ 

By 

A. V. Naik 


Architecture 

The bas-reliefs of Nagarjunakoiida abound in the representations of 
palace-interiors which provide information only as regards the dwelling-places 
of kings and other royal personages. No doubt, there are a few instances which 
give us scope to view the dwellings of the commonalty also, but these are not 
at all representative of the houses and other buildings which belonged to the 
persons of low ranks, to the ordinary citizens and to the mass of population 
in general. For it is this large section of the total population that exhibits 
a great range of variety in every walk of life. These few instances may re- 
present a fraction of this variety but our knowledge of the commonalty will 
never be complete or satisfactory if it is based only on them. The represen- 
tations of palaces and other regal buildings have, however, their own value 
in so far as they present us the highest form of civil architecture in the 
country and the period of which they are the creations. For, it is generally 
these structures that are the recipients of the services of the best workmen 
and the most skilled artists of the state. 

We have no representation of an external view of an entire palace or a 
palatial building in our sculptures. The excavations at Nagarjunakooda 
have, however, laid bare a site which appears to represent the remains of a 
palace.^'^ On this site five very handsome pillars weie unearthed which 
appear to have supported the wooden roof of the royal hall.®^^^ jg pos- 
sible that the royal palace consisted of malny such halls of different dimen- 
sions as it would appear from the many palace-interiors shown in our sculp- 
tures. The panel illustrating the Ghafa Jataka^^^ shows in the fore-ground 
a domed roof which, if taken in the light of the story, represents the roof of 
a princess’ house but it may well represent that of a square royal hall too 
(Fig. 1). Similarly many panels show the vaulted roof over some structures 
which owing to its frequent occurrence in the bas-reliefs both of Nagarjuna- 
kondia and Amamvati appears to have been the most favourite form of roof- 
ing in those days (Figs. 2, 3). Thus the palace was probably crowned with 
domical and vaulted roofs, the former over the smaller halls or rooms of 
the palace and the latter over the larger ones. This combination must have 
presented a very attractive appearance. The vaulted roof, moreover, had 


* Continued from Bull. D. C, R. /., Vol. II, Nos. 1-2. 

2 S 1 LONGHURST, op. cit., p. 3, 232 p, 7. 

233 pi. xlvi (a). 
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probably eaves on all sides, as some of the NagarjunakooQla panels show, 
which arrangement offered protection to the walls of the whole construction 
from rain and added to the general grace of the palace. 

The walls of the palace were probably built of large bricks, the bricks 
being laid in mud-mortar and the walls covered with plaster. The stufxis, 
monasteries and temples unearthed at Nia^rjunakouidla bear testinK>ny to 
this style of building. The walls on the street-face had probably balconied 
windows from which the inmates calmly watched the street-happenings, or 
in which sat the royal couples at sunset and whiled away their time in sweet 
conversations ! A roundel from Amailavatl depicting the story of Devadatta's 
attempt to kill Buddha by letting loose a mad elephant shows in the back- 
ground such a window wherefrom some females watch calmly the elephant 
playing havoc in the street. 

The palace-buildings probably stood in the middle of a vast area which 
was enclosed with walls on all sides with gates and entrances at intervals. 
In the palace-enclosure were kept beautiful gardens and parks with seats 
placed in them for respite. Many panels in our sculptures show this com- 
pound wall behind which can be seen well-cultivated trees.^'^ The compound- 
wall was probably built of large bricks such as are found in the excavations at 
Nagarjunakontja. The gates were both simple and elaborate structures. The 
instances found in Nagarjunakonda sculptures represent simple ones while 
those found in Amanavati reliefs represent the elaborate ones. The fine 
coping sculpture from Amaiiavati representing the disposal of Buddha’s re- 
licsf235 shows a beautiful gateway. There the gate-house is shown composed 
of brick below but the upper part is of wood, with rectangular lattice-windows 
surmounted at the gable-ends by horse-shoe-shaped (or caitya-) windows 
fitting the barrel-roofs that resulted from the use of flexible bamboo for 
making the framework. Beside the gate-house is to be seen a wall-turret 
which is surmounted by a square hut, also with curved supports to its 
thatched roof. The simple gateway is shown by a panel from Nlagprjuna- 
ko(p(Ja which represents probably a king denouncing Brahmanism.^^® Here 
the gate consists of two wooden pillars surmounted by a solid superstructure 
with eaves on all sides. Though in this instance only two pillars are shown, 
it is obvious that there were other two pillars behind the represented ones. 
The rectangular solid structure surmounting the pillars perhaps represents a 
terrace with parapet walls on four sides (Fig. 4). Another instance from the 
same site offers a different form of the gateway. It is found in one of the 
panels illustrating the Mandhiatu J&taka,^®^ Here the whole gateway appears 
to represent a brick-built structure with high walls and a vaulted roof sur- 
mounting them. The vaulted-roof-projections are faced with the caitya- 
windows at the extremities (Fig. 3). A similar gateway appears in another 


8,84 pis. xlvi (a), xlii (a), xxx (c) etc. 

Bruhl, Indian Temples, 21. Longhurst, op. cit., pi, xxx (c). 

237 Jbid», pi. xxxix (b). 
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panel with the addition of double-eaves to the vaulted roof^as (pig. 5). Some- 
times the face of the superstructure of these gateways was ornamented with 
coiifya- windows and lotus-flower designs as some panels show (Fig. 

The interiors of these palaces were spacious and richly furnished with 
ornate pillars supporting the roofs. In the panel depicting ‘ Asita's visit to 
6uddhodana ' the scene is laid in a palace-interior.^^® Here we see in the 
comer of the hall a pillar with a capital consisting of a square abacus of 
four plates diminishing in size and placed over a fiuited kalasa or pot 
(Fig. 7). Some of these interiors were quite spacious as some of the panels, 
representing court scenes, show innumerable human figures behind the king’s 
throne. Scenes of singing, dancing and other entertainments as well as of 
royal courts also occur in the Amaifivatl sculptures which attest to the 
commodiousness of the halls of these royal palaces. 

With regard to the dwelling places of ordinary citizens and low class 
peoples we have no clue in our bas-reliefs except two instances which only 
give a vague idea of these. The panel, representing the ‘ Gift of Earth 
contains the first instance which shows the house of a well-to-do citizen if 
it is taken in the context of the story. As this! house is only slightly taller 
than the figures of men standing near by, it may be taken with Longhurst, 
as the house built by the children afid representing that of a well-to-do house- 
holder. This house is rectangular and is surmounted with a vaulted roof 
with horse-shoe-frame on the gable-ends. The roof has double-eaves and 
the middle portion appears to be decorated. Some oval-shaped kaiasais sur- 
mount the horizontal apex-bar of the roof at intervals. The walls of the 
house are quite plain and without windows (Fig. 2). But as it is built by 
the children, presumably the windows were left out by them which probably 
presented difficulties in their construction. Undoubtedly the dwelling-places 
of ordinary citizens were furnished with windows for the purposes of venti- 
lation as some of the Amaravati sculptures show. The other instance is 
provided by the panel illustrating an episode in the Mahapaduma Jataka.**^ 
The panel, which is mutilated, shows a hermitage. On the extreme left is 
a hermit’s hut with a domical roof of the type familiar to us from the sculp- 
tures of Biarhut, Sianchi, and Gandhara. The hut is square with a simple 
doorway in the front-wall (Fig. 8). This probably represents the hut of a 
poor workman or of a person of extremely low rank who lived with a family 
of very few members or possibly with no family. The roof, though domical 
was, as the sculpture clearly shows, built of bricks, laid presumably, in mud- 
mortar. This is all that can be gathered as regards the housing conditions 
of commonalty. 

We have no representation of streets or roads except in those panels 
which show processions, where the existence of a street or a road is only 

238 Ibid, pi. xliv (a). 23» pi. xlv (a). 

Ibid., pi. xxi (a). Ibid., pi. xxxv (b). 

2** Ibid., pi. xlv (b). 

BULLETIN D. C. R. 1. VOL. II. 
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secondary. But these royal processions and the number of persons, horses 
and elephants which constituted them show that the streets were sufficiently 
broad so as to offer passage to them without inconveniencing other pedes- 
trians who may be loitering through them. 

Furniture 

As the representations of the houses of commonalty are scanty, the 
furniture that was used by them is very rarely shown. But we often get 
representations of the royal furniture, paraphernalia of the King’s court — and 
that, too, of a stereotyped nature. However, some variety is exhibited even 
in this respect and we have elaborate representations of thrones, couches, 
chairs, stools etc. which bear testimony to a high state of civilization. Es- 
pecially the chairs and stools present such a ‘ modem ' aspect as would in 
no way appear strange to the eye of a twentieth-century-beholder. 

Thrones 

There is a good variety of thrones. Some thrones are simple structures 
offering accommodation for one person only, while others are decorated and 
complex providing space for two or even three persons. Some are so low 
as to make the foot-stool unnecessary while some are high enough necessitat- 
ing either a foot-stool or a flight of steps. Some thrones have four legs 
while some have solid lower-structure. Of the legged thrones some have 
pillar-shaped legs while others have animal-shaped supports. Smaller thrones 
are more like chairs while the larger ones are like sofas. Thus, the following 
main varieties are found in, these sculptures : 

(1) Small thrones : — (providing space for one person only). 

{a) Throne without arm-rests and having solid lower-structure. 
{b) Throne with arm-rests and having solid lower-structure. 

(c) Throne without arm-rests and having legs. 

{d) Throne with arm-rests and having legs. 

(2) Larger thrones : — ^(providing space for more than one person). All 
the varieties of the smaller thrones are found in this case also. 

All the thrones — small and large — ^have backs, excepting a few instances 
which show stone-slabs carved and decorated in the manner of a throne. 

(I) Small thrones 

(a) A throne without arm-rests md having solid lower-structure 

This variety is illustrated by the throne of Yaksa Alawaka^*^ in the 
panel depicting his conversion. A square foot-stool is put in front of the 
throne on which the Yak$a has placed his right foot. The seat-frame appears 
square in shape. Its sides are carved with rows of beads while the oblong 
middle portion of the square base is decorated by oblique lines. The bead- 
pattern occurs on the upper and lower cornices of the pedestal (Fig. 1). 


pi. xxxi (b). 
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(b) A throne with arm-rests and hewing solid lower-structure 

A panel depicting the * First Sermon in the Deer Park ’ at Saraniatha**^ 
contains an instance which represents this variety. The throne on which the 
Buddha is seated has a plain, solid base and rounded arm-rests. The base 
is decorated with the beaded-pattern on the two lower cornices and on the 
middle oblong, in the centre and at tho extremities, in vertical bands (Fig. 2). 
Similar thrones also occur in our sculptures as repositories for the relics of 
Buddha. In these, the relics are placed on the cushions put on the seat- 
frame. 


(c) A throne without arm-rests and having legs 

(i) Pillar-shaped legs : — 

The throne of 6uddhodana“^^ illustrates this variety. It is just like a 
chair without the arm-rests, having four legs which are well carved in the 
shape of a pillar, the capital of which consists of a ribbed globe. The seat 
of the throne is high and so a foot-stool is placed in its front. The ends of 
the top-bar of the back project slightly out and have niakara-tnukhas as 
terminals which are supported by figures of rampart animals, perhaps lions. 
The back is carved with the Buddhist rail-pattern (Fig. 3). A similar chair- 
like throne occurs in the Amaravati sculptures also,^^® slight difference in 
details. 

Another instance of this variety is supplied by §uddhodana’s throne in 
another panel which differs only in having the lotus-flower decoration on 
its back.^^^ 

(ii) Animal figures as supports (Simhdsana) : — 

The paneP"*^ in which Buddha is shown preaching the four monksi con- 
tains a throne which represents a simhdsana. The throne has no arm-rests 
but has four animal-shaped supports instead of pillar-sl!aped legs and appears 
very simple. The animal figures represent lions as their manes are distinct. 
The top-bar of the back has small balls, one on either end, which are sup- 
ported by figures of rampart animals. The Buddha is shown seated over 
it (Fig. 4). 

{d) A throne with arm-rests and having legs 

This variety is illustrated by the throne of King DaSaratha.^^® The 
top-bar of the back and the arm-rests end with what seem to be mahara- 
mukhas, the four-ends of the latter bending out and resting on animal-shaped 
supports (Fig. 5). Another instance of this variety is shown in the panel 
illustrating “ the Exhortation of the Gods to the Bodhisattva In both 
these cases the legs are not distinct enough to ascertain their shape. Similar 

^ Ibid., pi. xxiv (a). 245 p]. xx (a). 

Mitra, op. cit., I, p. 258, No. 101. 

LONGHURST, op. cit., pi. xxi (a). 248 pi. xlvi (b). 

249 Ibid., pi. xlv (a). 250 Ibid,, pi. xix (c). 
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thrones are found in Amaravati sculptures also. The other type of this 
variety i.e. animal-legged throne with arm-rests is also found in our sculp- 
tures 2 “ (Fig. 6 ) as well as in those of Amaravati. 

( 2 ) Larger thrones — or more correctly benches or sofas — display also 
the same variety and are found in many instances.2'52 These have nothing re- 
markably different from the smaller ones than that they provide space for two 
or three persons. They are found used when the king sits together with his 
queen or queens (Figs. 7 and 8 ). Long benches, with high backs of different 
designs, not unoften of the Buddhist rail-pattern, are very common in Amara- 
vati sculptures also. 

Footstools or pddnpithas 

The foot-stool or the padapitha was an important article of furniture 
in Indian households. Frequent references to it are made in ancient literature 
of India, and a great number of them, of various designs ahd patterns, is 
found in Indian sculptures. Our sculptures show a considerable variety of 
them. 

Foot-stools are generally to be met with in the case of higher thrones, 
though some exceptions to these occur in our sculptures. In the case of 
smaller thrones, which provide space for only one person but which are high 
enough to necessitate foot-stools, only one foot-stool is found placed in front 
of each throne. Larger thrones, accommodating two or three persons, are 
found provided with two or three foot-stools according to the number of 
persons sitting on the throne. But this does not hold good in all cases, for 
we have instances of a single large foot-stool serving the punx)se of two 
or three foot-stools. Foot-stools, as found in our bas-reliefs, are also deco- 
rated, with sometimes the rail-pattern or the beaded-pattern or sometimes 
with lotus-flower — and* line-designs. It is useless to analyse the instances of 
the foot-stools according to shape or design as a majority of them do not 
show clear outlines. Only ^ broad division is made and the instances are 
classed in small and large foot-stools. 

( 1 ) Small footstools 

One instance of this variety is to be found placed in front of Suddho- 
dana’s throne.^ss jt seems to be a cuboid with cornices at the top and the 
bottom, ornamented with the beaded-pattern. It is narrow, providing space 
for a foot only. Another instance! which shows a different type is seen in the 
panel depicting ‘Asita’s Visit The ‘dado* appears like a book in the 


Ibid., pi. 1 (b). 

See for four varieties i.e. (a) without arxn-rests and having solid lower 
structure, pi. xxvi, (b) with arm-rests and solid base, pis. xlviii (a), xl (b) and 
xliii (a), (^) without arm-rests and having legs, pis. xxxviii (a) and xxxix (a) ; 
with arm-rests and legs, pi. xxvi (b) of Ibid. 

26S LONGHURST, Op. cit., pi. XX (a). Ibid., pi. xxi (a). 
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front-view of this foot-stool. It is also decorated with the beaded-pattern 
(Fig. 9). 

(2) Large footstools 

Of the larger foot-stools one is found in front of king Mandhatu’s 
throne.^*® It occupies the whole length between the legs of the throne, and 
has an appearance of a carved stone-slab. It is decorated on the upper and 
lower sides with the usual beaded-pattern (Fig. 7). Another variety of a 
large foot-stool is found in another panel^^® where it is placed in front of king 
Mandhatu’s couch. It is plain but has legs, and like the above, it occupies 
the whole space between the legs of the couch (Fig. 8). 

Chairs f seats etc 

Besides the smaller thrones described above which resemble chairs, the 
Nagarjunakonda sculptures contain other instances also which represent chairs 
of high workmanship. It is really a matter of delight and wonder to find 
things exactly like modem ones in the antiquities of the remote past. This 
furniture has so much modern apiDearance that were it seen in the showrooms 
of a present-day furniture-dealer, no article of it would attract any particular 
attention. The fact that these chairs, etc. are found belonging to the palace 
interiors depicted in the bas-reliefs of Nagarjunakoi)# shows that they were 
costly. 

( 1 ) Chairs 

{a) A three-legged, high-backed chair without arm-rests 

Two panels offer us three instances of this kind of chair. All the three 
instances are nearly alike and distinct. The first of these occurs in the panel 
depicting the story of ‘ The Lady Amaria and the Four Wise Men This 
chair is placed on the right-hand side of the king’s throne on which is seated 
a queen. 

It has a circular seat-frame which is decorated with a row of large oval 
beads. A cushion' is seen placed on the seat. The back of the chair is high 
and consists of two vertical bars, with tops rounded and curving out slightly, 
joined by a curved top-bar. All these bars are decorated with a row of large 
oval beads. It cannot be ascertained whether there is any intermediate sup- 
port between these bars. The chair has only three legs, the shafts of which 
are shaped like the legs of a lion. The ends of the legs ate also carved in 
the form of lion’s paws (Fig. 10). 

The other two instances are found in the panel which shows the prince 
Siddhiartha stringing the mighty bow.^^® Both the instances are exactly alike 
and differ from the one stated above in having the top-bar of the back 
differently shaped. The top-bar, though curved, has ends which again curve 


Ibid., pi. xliii (a). 
*67 Ibid., pi. xxxviii (a). 


*58 Ibid., (b). 
m Ibid., pi. xxxii (a). 
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upwards. The legs of these chairs show the shape of a lion’s legs very clearly. 
The decoration is the same as that of the former instance (Fig. 11). 

(b) A high-backed chair with arm-rests. 

An instance of this variety is found in the panel illustrating the Ghata 
Jataka.259 

The chair in this panel has a high, rounded back with a full intermediate 
support which is decorated with bead -rows, lotus-flowers and the rail-pat- 
tern. The arm-rests are also decorated with the same designs on the inter- 
mediate support. The lower part of the panel is much mutilated and the 
legs of the chair have disappeared (Fig. 12). 

(2) Seats and Moras 

Instances of seats and cane-moras of different shapes are frequent. Some 
of them are shaped very much in the same way as now. 

A square seat is found in one paneP^f) which has an appearance of a 
pedestal. It is decorated with the usual bead-rows and is very elegant 
(Fig. 13). Another circular seat is found in another paneP®^ which is deco- 
rated with lotus-flowers (Fig. 14). These seats were perhaps made of wood 
as their appearance would suggest. 

Cane-moras were, it appears, used both as seats and tables as in one 
paneP «2 they are found placed in front of the Guardian Deities who are 
seated on a large bench. Many instances of very elaborate cane-moras 
are found in our bas-reliefs which differ from each other both in shape and 
design (Figs. 15, 16 and 17). 

The seats and cane-moras are invariably surmounted with cushions 
which present a very pleasing appearance. These seats and moras with the 
cushions must h^ve afforded a very comfortable position to their occupants 
of those days. 

The articles of furniture described so far seem to have formed the most 
oomnK)n and invariable equipment of palace-interiors. Besides these some 
other furniture is also found in these sculptures but only one or two instances 
of each have been found which merely indicate the existence of them in 
those days. Of these the couch and the palanquin deserve our attention. 

The Couch 

One of the panels illustrating the Mtodhatu Jataka shows an oblong 
couch profusely decorated. The panel is overcrowded with human figures 
and the representation is also very rough. Hence many of the essential de- 
tails are lost to us. From its appearance the couch evinces a close similarity 
to modem Indian pdahgas. 


Ibid., pi. xlvi (a). 
Ibid., pi. xlviii (b). 
Ibid., pi. xxxix (b). 
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The Palanquin 

The panel^®^ showing the ‘Bodhisattva descending from Heaven in the 
form of a white Elephant* shows a palanquin borne on the shoulders of 
some pot-bellied dwarfs. The palanquin has probably a square base on the 
comers of which stand four pillars supporting the roof. The roof is vaulted 
and has eaves on all sides. The palanquin! much resembles a porch with four 
pillars and vaulted roof represented in our bas-reliefs in many panels. 

Toys, Musical Instruments, Utensils etc. 
toys 

A most interesting panel in the bas-reliefs of Niagarjunakonda shows a 
few children with their toys. This bas-relief appears to depict the story of 
the merit performed by the Emperor Asoka, in a previous birth, resulting 
in his obtaining dominion over the earth.'^ss the light of this story the 
children appear to belong to wealthy house-holders of the city. If so, then 
the panel throws light on a pleasant aspect of childhood in those days. 

The toys represented in this panel are extremely modem in appearance. 
They consist of (1) a cart, (2) a horse, (3) balls and (4) a rattle. 

The Toy-Cart 

The child to the right of Buddha is shown playing with the toy-cart. 
The cart is exquisitely carved and is roofed. It is practically identical in 
design with those seen in many Indian villages to-day. 2«6 The excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro have recovered a number of specimens of pottery-toy-cart 
which shows that it was even then a favourite toy. The full-sized cart, its 
presence in the ancient Indus Valley having been amply attested, has per- 
sisted in all parts of India through many centuries of years since remote 
antiquity, more or less in the same general! form and even now, in spite of 
the opening of the railway and the introduction of ryechanized vehicles, 
remains the only pet conveyance with the rural population. The toy-cart 
of our bas-reliefs has two wheels, one on either side, which appear to be 
semi-solid. The wheel, as is well known to scholars, was invented in the Old 
World and some scholars maintain that its actual place of origin should be 
sought in one of the seats of ancient civilization in Western Asia. Whatever 
it be, its derivation from the use of rollers in moving heavy weights seems to 
be the most favoured hypothesis. The Mohenjo-daro cart had, it seems, 
solid or block wheels which turned on and not with, the axle. Our toy-cart 
also shows this constmction. The semi-solid wheels of this cart are the result 
of hollowing out the portion between the centre and thq rim. However, the 
spokes are indicated by lines which radiate from the nave. Thus the wheels 
really represent a spoked-type of wheel. The nave of the wheel has, it ap- 
pears, some tube or ring fitted inside in which the axle worked. This ring 


264 Ibid., pi. xix (d). Ibid., pi. xxxv (6)- 

A full discus^on of the Indian bullock cart will appear in my article on 
‘Vehicles in Ancient India’ which I have nearly completed. 
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projects a bit and thus serves the purpose of a rim to the nave. The axle 
of the ca!rt is fitted below the body in the middle and its ends project 
through the naves of the wheels. The body of the cart is oblong in shape 
and consists of a frame of considerable thickness. On account of the roof 
it cannot be ascertained whether the cart had a chhajja on either side. The 
roof, probably, was made of talti as is the practice in present days (Fig. 1). 
A full-sized, roofed cart appears in another paneF®^ which shows a very ad- 
vanced type of spoked wheel. The tire, the rim, the spokes, the nave with 
its inside fitting and the projecting rim of the nave are all present here. Also 
the body shows the chhajja on the back side (Fig. 2). To this cart was 
harnessed a pair of bullocks as they are seen near it under the shade of a tree. 

The Toy-Horse 

The child to the left of Buddha is holding a toy-horse on four wheels by 
a string which is tied to it. A similar toy-horse appears in another panel 
also, where it is shown held by a dwarf. The horse is fixed to a thick oblong 
piece, perhaps of wood (or a tablet of clay) and four wheels, closely similar 
to those of the toy-cart, are attached to it on the larger sides. The string 
which is tied to it indicates that the wheels were mobile and the toy* was to 
be dragged with it (Figs. 3, 4). 

The Balls 

Two balls are found held by the child standing in the left extremity of 
the panel. They are tied to the ends of a strip of cloth. What game these 
balls constituted is not possible to know. 

The Rattle 

One of the servants standing behind the children holds a curious thing 
‘ like a forked stick with a knob ’ which seems to be a rattle. It consists of 
three parts, a handle and two pieces of wood (or of some metal) one of which 
is thicker than the other (Fig. 5). The handle is probably a continuation 
of the thicker piece to which is attached one end of the thin piece by some 
contrivance which kept the piece loose. The rattling sound was thus pro- 
duced by shaking the handle rapidly when the loose thin piece struck the 
thicker one in rapid successions. 

The episode which this panel illustrates has also been depicted in two 
Gandhara reliefs and as Longhurst^® has pointed out, the treatment of the 
subject by the Andhra artists evinces certain resemblances with that adopted 
by the Graeco-Buddhist sculptors. The toy-cart and the toy-horse, in the 
opinion of the same scholar, suggest Gandhara influence. 

Musical Instruments 

Musical instruments are represented in the sculptures of Safidii, Amara- 
wati and in Ajantia paintings. Our sculptures also contain a couple of in- 
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stances of a stringed instrument. Both the instances represent probably two 
types of the same instrument — the vlnd or Indian lute. It belongs to the 
lata (vibratory) class of the traditional classification of musical instruments 
and is of the guitar kind, traditionally supposed to have been invented by 
Narada. Usually it has seven wires or strings raised upon nineteen frets or 
supports fixed on a long rounded board towards the ends of which are two 
large gourds. Mitra-’"^^ refers to an Amailawata guitar which has a sounding 
board at the lower end and seven keys, but no bars. The two types of the 
in our bas-reliefs are : (1) The Round Board Vlnd and (2) The 
Straight Board Vhm. Representations of these types are rather rough. 

The Round Board Vlnd 

Two instances are found of this type. More elaborate of them is in 
the panel depicting the episode of ‘Siagata and the Naga of the Mango- 
Ferry. It consists of three parts viz. (1) the neck or lute-stick [vlnd- 
dancfa) — a long rounded board with hollow surface (2) the handle-like * tail- 
piece ’ where the wires are fixed and (3) the strings. It is held on the lap 
by the female singer in a slanting position with the ‘tail-piece’ in her left 
hand and the board resting on the right thigh. The chords are shown as 
being struck with the woman’s right hand. The other instance is found in 
the panel illustrating ‘ Indra’s visit to Buddha with his minstrel Panca^ikha 
In this case the instrument is held rather horizontally by Pancasikha, its ‘ tail- 
piece ’ is shown in the right hand and the board rests on the left hip. The 
strings are shown as being struck with the fingers of the left hand (Figs. 6, 7). 

The Straight Board Vlnd 

A single instance of this type — and that too very rough — is found in the 
panel depicting ' The Nativity and Seven Steps No details can be gleaned 
except its shape. The instrument is held by a woman whose' left hand supports 
what perhaps is the board and rests on her left shoulder. 

Utensils etc. 

Besides the ‘ finds ’ so far described many others, which illuminate other 
various comers of life in those days, are also present in the sculptures of 
Nagarjunakooda to which only a passing reference is possible here. These 
consist of mirrors, 273 umbrellas^^^ (Fig. 8), torches,^?^ wicker-dishes,^^® a 
tray ,2^^ baskets,^^^ boxes,27« fans^s® and pots and vessels^^^ of various shapes. 

Ary arts, I, p. 284. 270 Longhurst, op. cit., pi. xlviii (a). 

271 Ibid., pi. xliv (a). 2712 Ibid., pi. xxviii (a). 

275 Ibid., pis. xxii (a); xxii (a), (b) ; xxxii (a); xxxv (a). 

274 Ibid., pi. xix (d). 275 Ibid., pi. xix (d); xxviii (c). 

276 Ibid., pi. xxxv (b). 277 Ibid., pi. xxii (a). 
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289 Ibid., pis. xxxv (b) ; xxxix (a). 
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A curious toilet-instrument however, deserves special reference. It is found 
in one panel depicting an unidentified scene. The instrument consists of two 
circular discs and a curved handle (Fig. 9). The smaller disc is placed on 
the right temple of a damsel by an elderly woman who holds it in her hands 
by the handle. This suggests that it probably represents some massaging 
instrument or a device of ‘ beauty-treatment ’ of those days ! If this is correct 
then it accords well with tlie high aesthetic sense exhibited by the amorous 
couples. 

Weapons 

Nagarjunakoncja artists, it seems, were not particular in depicting the 
weapons, a study of which forms one of the most important aspects of the 
cultural history of any country. Unfortunately all the instances suffer from 
rough representation except the club which receives in majority of instances 
a better treatment. Often the rough outline makes it very difficult to as- 
certain the shape of the weapon and the very indistinctiveness of instances 
sometimes hinders any endeavour to distinguish between the weapons. For 
example, there are some instances in which it is impossible to ascertain with 
any amount of certainty whether they represented swords or daggers or swords 
or mere sticks. 

As pointed out by Harrison^^^ “ many difficulties stand in the way of 
an absolutely logical classification of weapons.” Added to this the condition 
of the material we have, our task becomes doubly difficult and a dear-oit 
classification seems impossible. However some attempt has been made in the 
following pages to present a classified knowledge of the weapons as noticed 
in our sculptures, the scheme followed being very much near to that set forth 
by Harrison himself. 

The chief purposes for which weapons are constructed being offence and 
defence — ^we divide all weapons into these two principal divisions. Let it be 
understood, moreover, as Harrison^®^ points out, that in most cases these two 
purposes cannot be served by the same weapon. Then the main sub-divisions 
are based upon the function of the weapon i.e. the purpose for which it was 
intended to be used, or the kind of wound it would have produced. The 
primary functions of weapons for offence are three, of crushing or stunning, 
piercing and cutting. Then again these three-sub-divisions are further divided 
according to the general structure of the weapon and the mode of use. But it 
is impossible to adhere strictly to these latter divisions and consequently some 
departure may be noted in the following narration at certain places from 
them. 

Nagarjunakopija bas-reliefs, offer us only swords, bows, clubs, mace, 
daggers or knives, spears, stone-balls and shields, all of which except the last 


28 a Ibid., pi. xli (a). 
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are weapons for offence. Before proceeding to describe these weapons we 
propose to make some general observations, the previous knowledge of which 
is essential for a better understanding of the* details of the subject which are 
to follow. 

Weapons are found exclusively used by men and only in one exceptional 
instance we find females using them. This solitary instance probably only 
proves the rule that the use of weapons was forbidden to women. This parti- 
cular paneps*"* represents a palace-interior wherein are seated a prince and 
his consort surrounded by six female attendants two of whom are armed, one 
with a sword and the other with a dagger. Now, as already said elsewhere, 
Nagarjunakoinda sculptures exliibit certain foreign influences and in this case, 
as in the case of the Scythian soldier, it seems quite manifest. Though in 
most of the panels representing palace-interiors female attendants predomi- 
nate, yet in none except this one, are shown women holding any weapon. 
A noteworthy thing is that similar female guards are depicted in some of the 
Gandhara sculptures where they are usually depicted as holding s^x^ars instead 
of swords. It is no doubt difficult to say whether like Candragupta Maurya 
the native chiefs of the Kr§.na Valley also followed the practice of employing 
female warriors or guards, who certainly were different from ordinary atten- 
dants, the use of weapon being the distinguishing mark between the two. 

But as the latter are abundant in our sculptures and the former occur 
only once in the panel which in all probability represents a foreign tradition 
it seems almost certain from the data at our disposal that female warriors 
or guards as such were neither never employed in the region we are speaking 
of nor were possibly known, and if this is correct then we can state as a defi- 
nite conclusion that women were forbidden the use of weapons. 

The sword which is found used exclusively by the Kings, princes, minis- 
ters and generals was perhaps the special weapon of tlie nobility or chief 
persons connected with the administration of the state. It is possible that 
it wasi carried as a mark of distinction by some of these persons. To this, 
one exception occurs, however, in one panel®®® illustrating the story of the 
conversion of Alavaka, the Yak§a. Here Alavaka is holding a spear or a lance 
and his henchman Gadrabha a sword. Now, as will be shown below, the 
spear, among other weapons, is peculiar to the attendants and soldiers. So 
here we see that the usual practice has been reversed. 

Weapons of ordinary soldiers and attendants were the club, the lance or 
spear and the shield — which we do not find held by persons of high ranks. 
The spear and the shield were probably carried together as is indicated by 
somq panels which show soldiers with shields in their hands and spears worn 
behind the shoulders. No swordsman or a person carrying the club is shown 
with a shield which fact strengthens our inference. Sometimes shields are 
found alone without the accompaniment of any other weapon. 
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Bow and the mace are very rarely represented, the former only thrice 
or so and the latter only once ! Prince Siddhartha^^^ and one of Mara’s 
hosts^®® are the persons who are found using the bow, and the mace is used 
by an attendant These instances are quite scanty and do not admit of 
any conclusion. Unfortunately arrows are totally absent from our sculptures. 

Like the club the dagger is also an exclusive possession of attendants 
and soldiers. However the instances in which it is represented are not many, 
but even these few instances, because of the uniformity and consistency, possess 
a force that tempts the above inference. 

As to who could own weapons in those times sculptural evidence is by 
itself incompetent to say anything either positive or negative. In our bas- 
reliefs only the kings, ministers, rrulitary officers, soldiers and guards are shown 
with weapons but as regards the rest of the population we get no information. 
That the ordinary subjects not connected with the administration of the state 
were prohibited to use the weapons would be a hazardous conclusion in view 
of the fact that there were persons whose living detrended on the use of 
weapons, especially the hunters whose very profession demands their use. 

A. Weapons of Offence : — 

( 1 ) Crushing Weapons 

(a) Missile-stones throum by hand : — “ A heavy stone” says Harrison 
seized on emergency may well have been amongst the earliest weapons 

adopted by man.’’^^^ in our sculptures we have only one instance of stone 
being used as a weapon to be thrown on the enemy. It occurs in one panel 
which illustrates the conversion of Yak§a Alavaka.®^^ Here the figure behind 
the Yaksa, identified as that of Gadrabha, is holding a stone obviously to 
attack Buddha. The shape of the stone is noteworthy. It is spheroid 
and gives much reason to suppose that it was an artificial one. If this is 
correct then it is quite possible that stones, in ancient times, were cut in this 
and similar shapes and stored for use in fight or similar occasions as weapons. 
This particular stone is held in both hands but it is possible that besides 
these big and heavy ones there were such smaller stones as could be carried 
in lots in bags and thrown by one hand. Such stones, big and small, probably 
served more as missiles than hand-weapons and hence we call them missile- 
stones. A small missile-stone is seen in Alavaka’s right hand who is about 
to throw* it on Buddha. 

(b) Sticks or ''rude clubs'' : — Sticks are mainly bruising weapons the 
heavy* blow of which crushes and discolours the skin. Heavy sticks sometimes 
break thei bone. In this capacity a stick may well have been the prototype 
of dub. In our sculptures we have two instances^®^ showing sticks held in 
hands. These sticks are not straight but have slight long bends indicating 
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that they were slender branches. Such sticks used for striking the enemy 
may well deserve the term “rude clubs.” 

(c) Clubs : — Niagarjunakoncja clubs are well-finished weapons. They 
offer considerable variety in every respect notably in length and form. Some 
clubs are short and may have been used in the hand or thrown as missiles. 
Some instances show clubs each held in both hands which possibly indicates 
their weighty character. But one-handed clubs are in a considerable majority 
in our bas-reliefs. Finish and decoration also occur in many instances. 

Two chief varieties are to be noted in the club of Niagarjunakonda. One 
is the “ short ” club and the other is a “ long ” club. Clubs of these varieties 
are shown held in hands, but in the case of some of the short ones a conjuc- 
ture — ^that they were sometimes thrown as missiles — is possible. As regards the 
material it is difficult to decide from the sculptures but looking to the orna- 
mentation what seems most likely is that they represent wooden clubs. As 
to thickness, generally every club is shown as thick as the thickness of the arm 
of the person holding it. In most cases that ix)rtion of the grip between the 
staff and the “ stop or the “ knob ” is hidden, and hence this particular part 
as shown in the illustrations is only conjectural. All the clubs of Nagarjuna- 
kondfi have ‘ knobs ’ at the end of the grips to prevent their slipping out of 
the hand. 

(1) Short Clubs. Shoit clubs present three types; (a) cylindrical 
(b) the tapering and (c) the curvilinear. 

(a) Cylindrical type. 

The grip : — In order to prevent the club slipping from the hand a “ knob ” 
or “ stop ” is furnished at its end. This contrivance probably indicates that 
the club was meant to be used as a hand- weapon. 

The shaft : — In every instance of this type the shaft is cylindrical and 
well polished. The outline gives parallel sides and the, cross-section would 
most probably show a perfect circle. 

The head : — The head of the club is a continuation of the shaft and is 
round at the top. 

The outline of the whole weapon gives a shape much near that of a 
cricket-bat. 

The natural divisions of this type arc (i) plain clubs and (ii) decorated 
clubs : — 

(i) Plmn cylindrical short club : — Two examples are shown in the il- 
lustrations of which No. 1 has two narrow bands carved on it, one at the 
root of. the grip and the other at the beginning of the head or end of the 
shaft. This is carved in the shape of a half-blown lotus. No. 2 has only 
one such band carved on it in the middle of the shaft. Both are found in 
the same paneF^^ ^^^d are held by Naga foot-soldiers. 

(ii) Decorated cylindrical short club :~No. 3 outlines this club. The 
shaft of the club is well decorated with the beaded-pattern in rows diagonally 
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across the length of the shaft. The shaft terminates at either end in a 
narrow band. Its head is massive, rounded and ribbed. It is found held 
by a Naga warrioi.^®^ 

As far as can be judged from the sculptures it seems that these were, 
as others also, solid wooden dubs carved out of one piece just in the manner 
of a monolithic pillar. 

(b) Tapering type ; — 

The grip ; — This type is devoid of a grip proper. At the bottom of 
the shaft is placed a ‘ knob ' or ‘ stop ' to prevent it from slipping as in the 
above instances. The club was held at the lower end of the shaft just above 
the ‘ knob \ 

The shaft : — The shaft of this type of club tapers to the lower end 
wherel it is mounted by the knob. Thus the maximum and minimum thick- 
ness is found at the beginning of the head and at the lower end respectively. 

The head : — Like the cylindrical type, the head of this dub-type is also 
a continuation of the shaft. The top of the shaft is curvilinear. This portion 
constitutes the head of the club. It has a pointed apex which means that 
it was used to pierce as well. The cross-section would also give a perfect 
circle. Of this type only one variety is found in our sculptures viz. the (1) 
decorated, but it is possible that a plain variety also existed. 

(i) Decorated tapering short-club : — No. 4 illustrates this variety. It 
has two narrow bands carved on the shaft where it was held in hand. This 
was possibly done to afford a firmer hold. At the point a little bdow the 
maximum thidmess it is ornamented with a broad band of the beaded-pattern 
with rims on the upper and lower borders. The head is ribbed. It is a one- 
hand weapon. 

This instance is found in the panel^^® depicting an unidentified battle 
scene and is held in %€ right hand by a foot-soldier. 

(c) Curvilinear type : — 

The grip : — ^The grip of this type has no ‘ knob ' or * stop ' at the end. 
It is a very small projection — a conical piece separated from the shaft by a 
ring or rings. Perhaps this grip was roughened to afford a firmer hold. 

The shaft : — The shaft has a curvilinear outline. It bulges out at the 
striking end. It is separated from the head by a broad band. 

The head : — The head has a pointed apex. It is a conical member with 
a curvilinear outline being the continuation of the shaft. 

The cross-section at any point of the weapon would give a perfect circle. 
The peculiar grip and the fact that it is held in both the hands show that it 
was a missile-weapon heavier than the preceding ones. The pointed apex 
shows that when it struck the enemy it produced a cut or a wound which 
made him bleed profusely. The form of the whole weapon is a narrow ovoid. 
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Only the decorated variety is represented in our sculptures but the plain 
variety might also have existed. 

(1) Decomted curvilinear short club : — Only one instance of this is found 
in our sculptures which is illustrated by No. 5. Of all the Nagarjunakooda 
clubs this is the most exquisite instance, richly decorated. The two rings, 
broad and large, separating the shaft and the grip, are carved with the usual 
beaded-pattern. The broad band between the head and the shaft has rims 
oni both borders and the middle of it gives an impression of a twisted rope. 
The whole of the shaft is decorated with oblique cross-hatching which has 
produced rows of lozengenshaped knobs or protuberances with holes in the 
middle. A vertical band formed of two incised lines runs from the middle 
of the broad band to the apex. It is found held by a dwarf.^^® 

(2) Long clubs : — The other chief variety of Nagarjunakonda club is 
the ‘ long clubs’. They are mostly enlargements of the short ones. Like the 
latter they also show two types. The first is the cylindrical and the second 
is the tapering. The ‘ curvilinear ’ of the sliort variety is absent here. Bet- 
ween the short and tapering clubs there is no remarkable difference except 
in the length. 

(a) Cyimdrical type : — The general description of the short cylindrical 
clubs applies to these clubs very well. These are but enlargements of the 
former in every respect. This cylindrical type shows the two usual varieties, 
viz. (i) the plain and (ii)! the decorated. 

(i) Plain cylindrical long club : — No. 6 illustrates this variety. The 
grip,( which is comparatively slender, is separated from the shaft by a pair 
of narrow bands and similar decoration also occurs in the middle of the shaft 
and at the beginning of the head. Except this decoration the weapon is 
quite plain. It is found held in the left hand by Sagata, the Niaga.^^^ 

(ii) Decorated cylindrical long club : — ^No. 7 illustrates this variety. 
The grip of this club is separated from the shaft by a pair of rings. It has 
a big *knob’ or ‘stop’ at the end. The shaft is decorated in the middle 
and at the beginning of the head by the usual beaded-pattern, thus dividing 
the entire club, excluding the grip and including the head — ^which is but a 
continuation of the shaft — in three panels. These three panels are carved 
with what seem to be human figures, in low-relief. This club is found held 
by a dwarf in his right hand.^®® 

(b) Tapering types : — The general description of this type occurring 
in the short clubs applies well here also. Two varieties in this type are noted 
which are (i) the plain and thei (ii) decorated, as usual. 

(i) Plain tapering long club : — No. 8 illustrates this variety. In this 
instance instead of the usual flat ‘stop’ or the ‘knob’ a pointed bulging 
contrivance is added to the lower end of the shaft. There is no separate 
grip. Probably the club was held just above this addition. The shaft swells 
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at the striking end where the top becomes rounded. It has no ornamenta- 
tion whatsoever, but the shaft was probably well polished. 

It is found placed in. front, against a seat on which a person is sitting. 
On his right thigh rests the lower end or the grip of the club.^®'^ 

(ii) Decorated tapering long club : — 

Nos. 9, 10 and 11 illustrate this variety. The first two have no separate 
grip but have a flat ‘ knob ’ at the end. The last has a long, cylindrical but 
slender grip separated from the shaft. The three parts of the dub in the 
first two instances, the grip, the shaft and the head are indicated by the 
decorated bands. No. 9 has a pair of plain bands at the lower part of the 
club which divides it in two parts, the shaft and the grip. That portion 
which is terminated on either side by these bands and the ‘ knob ’ constitutes 
the grip. The shaft is terminated on the upper part of the club by a broad 
rimmed band ornamented with the usual beaded-pattern from which up- 
wards begins the head. The head is round and ribbed. No. 10 is not much 
different from No. 9 only except in this that the plain bands of the former 
are replaced by a broad double band of the usual beaded-pattern but with 
comparatively large beads. The head, like that of No. 9 is ribbed and rounded. 
Both are ‘ one-handed ’ clubs. 

The grip of the club illustrated by No. 11, is a slender cylindrical handle 
with a ‘ knob ' at the end and is separated by a broad cornice from the shaft. 
Above this cornice is the usual band, broad and beaded, with a rim on the 
upper edge. From this begins the shaft proper which is carved with four 
broad and tapering ribs. The shaft broadens to the striking end or the head, 
which is surrounded by an unusually broad band. The ribs on the shaft are 
continued upon the head, the ends of which meet at the apex. The broad 
band overlaps thesj^ ribs. The top of the head is round. 

This club is a ‘ one-handed ’ weapon and is held by a dwarf in his right 
hand.3®^ 

(d) Mace : — 

Only one instance of tliis weapon is found in our sculptures. Maces 
were made of stone — and wood and metal, in ancient India. Stone-head maces 
are still used in New Guinea and New Britain. In these parts the stone is 
perforated for the wooden shaft and fashioned into various shapes. Our mace 
does not seem to be of this type. It, perhaps, represents the mace made en- 
tirely of metal. Harrison'^^^ ^ys that “ the maces of India, which persisted 
in use till a much later date than did those of Europe, were similar to those 
of Persia 

Our mace shows two parts, one the head and the other the shaft. No 
joint or necking is shown between the head and the shaft. The head is 
ovoidal in shape and is carved. The shaft is a long, slender and plain staff. 
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It is held in both the hands by an attendant^o^s and the heavy head rests 
on his left shoulder (Fig. 12). 

(2) Piercing Weapons 

Piercing weapons are of a special interest because of their possessing a 
point for piercing the flesh and penetrating the vital parts of the body. To 
make the weapon more effective imagination has played, throughout the ages 
of its development, an unrestrained part producing a great variety of each 
of the piercing weapons. 

Of such only the spear and the dagger are found in our sculptures. 
Actual instance of arrow is absent but the apparents of this missile-piercing- 
weapon viz., the bow is found Tn a few instances from which we can infer 
the existence of arrows, the particulars of which unfortunately remain hidden 
to us. 

(a) Spears : — All the spears found in our bas-reliefs are composite. The 
following classification of them is based on the form of the outline of the 
head. As far as it is possible to judge from the sculptures, we discover three 
types of spear, (i) the concave, (ii) the convex, and (iii) the scolloped. 

(i) Concave headed spear : — Fig. 13 illustrates this type. 

The head — The head of this spear consists of a pointed blade with 
perhaps sharp edges. The outline is concave near the point and becomes 
bulging at a little above base. The presence of a mid- rib between the wings 
becomes clear on a closer observation. The head is secured to the shaft by 
a hollow socket to which it is secured and hence; the socket encloses the end 
of the shaft. The socket is richly ornamented having rims on either edge 
and its middle portion wrought in the usual beaded-pattern. 

The shaft : — The shaft is decorated with spiral-ridge or thread running 
round the whole of its surface thus giving an appearance of a twisted stick. 
It has no separate grip for the hand. It gradually broadens towards the 
lower end where it attains its maximum breadth. The ornamentation of the 
socket and the whole appearance of the head point to its being the repre- 
sentation of a metalic spear-head. 

This is found held by the Scythian soldier"^^^ which fact raises a doubt 
as to whether it was indigenous. In all probability it seems to have been 
foreign to the people of Nagarjunakonda, as the following two varieties — which 
are quite plain and vastly different from it — ^will show. 

(ii) The convex headed sppear : — (Fig. 14). 

All the instances’^o® of this type suffer from partial representation which 
does not allow us a clear view of the shaft as sometimes the shield — which 
is found invariably with the spear — hides the lower part of the spear leav- 
ing only the head uncovered, and sometimes because of their place on the 
body (which it might have been the custom in those days of carrying the 
spear behind the shoulders to which they were attached perhaps by a belt, 

80-3 LonghiXjrst, op. cit., pi. xlii (a) ^04 pi. x (c). 
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when not in use). Thus, while speaking of this type, we are forced to con- 
fine our discussion only to the spear-head. 

As the shaft of the third variety is a rough stick, (perhaps a represen- 
tation of a bamboo stick), it is possible that this type also possessed a similar 
one. 

The head : — Like the concave head this also has sharp edges and a 
point at the apex but unlike the former it has a convex or a bulging outline 
and a full base. 

Nothing, unfortunately, can be gleaned as regards the method by which 
the blade was attached to the shaft. It cannot be known whether it had a 
tang or a socket. In the illustration the part below the blade is conjectured, 
the conjecture being based on the analogy of the following type. 

(iii) The scolloped headed spear : 

The head : — A pointed blade with sharp edges and a collar or binding 
by which it is secured to the shaft constitute the head of this spear. From 
the point at the apex the outline begins to bulge, but suddenly converges as 
it nears the middle of the blade and from a little below that again it bulges 
till it is temiinated at the base by a collar or by binding. This divides the 
blade into two distinct parts. The outline on either side makes two bends, 
one outward and the other inward. The blade seems to be flat and without 
a rib. As regards scolloping, Petrie’s remark is worth noting. In connec- 
tion with an Egyptian scolloped spear-head he says “ this could not add to 
its attacking powers, it seems to have been a swaggering imitation of damages 
received in hand-fight 

The collar is a plain simple device, and is applied to prevent the shaft 
from splitting. It consists of two rings fitted probably with nails or rivets 
to the shaft. 

From the appearance of the collar or binding rings we may infer that 
unlike the concave head of the Scythian soldier’s spear this head had a tang 
or spike which penetrated the shaft thus necessitating the collar to keep the 
end in tact. 

The shaft : — The shaft of this spear is a rough stick or pole with no 
separate grip for the hand. The whole weapon is devoid of ornament. 

This is found held in the left hand by Yak§a Alavaka^®^ who is about to 
pierce the Buddha with it (Fig. 15). 

(b) Daggers : — Another piercing weapon is the dagger which has an 
edge or edges as well as a point. The dagger is used at close quarters on 
an enemy held or within reach while the sword is used to prevent an enemy 
coming to close quarters. Thus the primary function of a dagger is stab- 
bing. Daggers are also missile-weapons but in this capacity they do not 
occur in our sculptures. 

Three distinct types of this weapon are found in our bas-reliefs. They 


Tocls and Weaprms^ p. 31, 


307 LONGHURST, cit., pi. xlix (b). 
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are (i) the horn-blade (ii) the wedge-shaped blade and (iii) the leaf-shap)ed 
blade. 

(i) Horn-blade : — ^Figs. 16, 17 illustrate this type. 

This dagger differs vastly from the following two types in having only 
the point. The blade is an exact imitation of horn — perhaps a buffalo-horn 
the daggers of which are sometimes used in India. Whether the blade was 
solid or not we cannot know ; but it might have been solid in the case of 
shorter daggers. Being imitation of a horn it must have been used only for 
piercing. The peculiarity of this weapon seems to lie with the rear portion 
of the blade which being round and gradually increasing in circumference 
enlarges the wound made by the point lacerating the skin as it enters the 
body till its action is stopped by the handle. The surface of the metalic 
hom-blade was probably polished so as to facilitate the action. 

The handle seems to be a wooden piece in which penetrated the tang 
of the blade. The middle of the handle is whittled so as to provide for a 
firmer grip and as a consequence the outline of the handle offers slightly 
concave sides. At either end of the handle are to be seen ringS; the purpose 
of which is obviously to prevent it from splitting. The ring at the lower end 
of the handle is a bit larger than that near the blade and might have served 
the purpose of the pommel. 

This is found used by foot-soldiers who are engaged in actual fight.®®* 

(ii) The wedge-shaped or straight-edged blade : — 

The sides of this blade taper towards the piercing end till they meet in 
a sharp point. The edges were perhaps sharp which rendered the weapon 
useful both for piercing and cutting. The blade is flat and has, instead 
of the handle, only a boss on that end (Fig. 18). 

It is found held by a female guard on whose right shoulder it rests.®®® 

(iii) The leaf -shaped blade : — 

This is the most elaborate of the three types. 

The blade : — Though rhomboidal in outline its length makes it similar 
in appearance to a long leaf. The two sides of the upper part are convex 
while those of the lower are concave. Thus the blade has four sides, which 
were probably sharp, and one point. The surface of the blade is dished on 
one face. On the convex surface is to be seen the mid-rib between the point 
and the collar or ferrule. This arrangement, with the point and the four sharp 
edges, must have made the weapon doubly effective. The first two edges, 
the convex ones, did the work of enlarging the wound made by the point 
during the forward motion while the latter two, the concave edges, did the 
same work when the blade was drawn back. The blade was probably turned 
when it fully penetrated the body and the hollow surface served the purpose 
of a dish taking out the flesh (Fig. 19)i. 

The blade probably had a! tang which penetrated the handle as we can 


ao» Ibid., pi. xxxiii (b). 
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infer from the appearance of what seems to be a ferrule or a collar at the 
upper end of the handle. 

The handle : — The handle was probably a wooden piece, a long narrow 
ovoid in outline, with a pommel at the lower end and a ferrule at the upper 
to prevent the splitting of the wood. 

The blade of this type is somewhat similar to the Cretan dagger.^^^ But 
the latter has rounded sides while the former has angular ones. Also the 
base of the former is narrow while that of the latter is wide. 

It is found held by an attendant^^’ in his left hand and is supported 
by the left shoulder at the ferrule. 

(c) The mrow : — The arrow being entirely absent in our sculptures 
we are left to infer its existence from the presence of the bow. 

The Bow : — The most exalted weapon of India from very ancient times, 
the bow, is unfortunately represented in only three instances in our bas-reliefs. 
Moreover, the representations are such as do not furnish any detailed in- 
formation except merely indicating the existence of this weapon in that 
region and at that time. The stave which only ocurs, offers us two distinct 
types which may be called (i) the “plain” or “self” bow and (ii) the 
“ compound ” or “ tripple-bent ” bow. 

(i) The '"plain'' or "self" bow: — A simple, straight stave, perhaps 
of elastic bamboo, which when strung produces a big bend, is the plain bow 
of Nagarjunakonda sculptures."'^^ The natural elasticity of the stave in this 
case does not seem to have been reinforced by any foreign substance. As the 
representation shows a curved stave, we may take it to be a strung bow, though 
in the sculpture the string is missing, as, were it unstrung it would have 
assumed a straight form due to the elasticity. The stave is of a great length 
(Fig. 20). It is interesting to note in this connection that the Chenchus — 
a Telugu speaking jungle tribe, who are the present inhabitants of Nagarjuna- 
konda and its environs — are found using the “ plain ” or ” self ” bow and 
barbed-type arrows. It is noted"^^ that these people constantly carry in 
their hands bows and arrows and even the Lambadi children, another tribe 
inhabiting the same region, are expected to be skilled archers which some- 
times they are found to be. 

The plain bow of our bas-reliefs closely resembles the one used by the 
present-day Chenchus.*^® 

(ii) The ''compound" or "triple-bent" bow : — The stave of this bow 
has an inward bulge in the middle, which constitutes the grip, so that its 
shape includes segments of three circles. But the ends of the stave are made 
thin and tapering and bend slightly outwards which in fact make the num- 
ber of bends five (Fig. 21). The string was probably fastened to the ends 

310 Petrie, op. cit., pi. xxxvi, fig., 169. 

311 Longhurst, op. cit., pi. xlii (a) p] xxvii (c). 

313 Thurston, CctsteSi and Tribes of Southern India, II, pp. 27-28. 

314 Ibid., IV. p. 207 if. 

Ibid., II, plate opposite p. 37 ; Longhurst, op. cit., pi. iii (b). 
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by a hole made in these small bends at the extremities. There is no remaiic* 
able difference in the shape of the stave in the twd states, strung and un- 
strung, except that when strung the bends of the stave become deeper than 
what they are when unstrung. 

This type of the stave could not have been of one piece of wood or bam- 
boo, but was probably built of more than one piece of the same material or 
of different ones, as the shape itself would indicate. Thus, this bow was pro- 
bably either a “compound’' one or a “composite” one, which exactly it 
was being difficult to know from the sculptures. 

It is found with one of the Mara’s hosts. 

(3) The Cutting Weapons 

The sword :^The sword, the only cutting weapon found in the bas- 
reliefs of NagarjunakondS, is designed either for cutting or for piercing 
or for both. Our material presents a number of instances of this weapon 
but a majority of them are sheathed and some are mutilated. This is a sad 
obstacle in the way of a detailed and correctly classified exposition of the 
Nhgarjunakonda sword. Some instances show the sheathed blade only, while 
in one instance the blade has disappeared with the other mutilated part of 
the whole panel. However, five instances show a complete naked sword, 
and a few offer a complete sheathed sword, thus enabling us to detail the 
shape and structure of the weapon and to classify the instances according 
to the main function for which they seem to have been originally designed. 
The following narration is the result of the total study of those complete 
instances of naked and sheathed swords and the parts supplied by the other 
mutilated instances. 

But sculptural evidence, as previously indicated, often remains silent on 
some points without the knowledge of which an elucidation of a particular 
phenomenon is never complete. So, it is difficult, almost, impossible, to know 
from the sculptures — especially when they are in low-relief — whether the sword 
possessed more than one cutting edge. Also we cannot definitely say whether 
a particular instance represents a solid or a composite sword. 

Swords found in our sculptures are divided into two classes (a) cutting 
swords and (b) thrusting swords. The sheath will be described separately 
at the end of this topic. 

(a) Cutting swords : — 

(i) Tapering bladed swords : — This type of the cutting sword is found 
held in the left hand by Yak^a Alavaka;^^^ 

It is characterised by a straight blade, tapering towards the hilt and 
widening near the point. The point is not the usual point at the centre of 
the breadth of the blade but is obtained by the unequal lengths of the sides, 
the joining line between the two making an acute angle with the side greater 
in length. Thus the sword has in fact three sides. Whether the point was 
deliberately made or was an accidental product is difficult to say. The blade 


3i'6 Ibid., pi. XXX (a). 
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was probably sharp od the two smaller sides and thick on the greatest. Thus 
its main purpose would appear to have been of cutting. 

There is no separate grip to the sword. Perhaps, the blade was blunt 
some distance near the quillons, and must have been very inconvenient to use. 

It has two quillons in the place of the pommel which prevented it from 
slipping from the grasp. The quillons are straight, pointed projections in 
sii^tly upward direction. This was perhaps a solid sword (Fig. 22). 

(ii) Round-headed** sword : — 

The Hade — of whatever shape — of each sword in this group is rounded 
at the top instead of pointed, hence the term ‘‘ round-headed 

Four instances of this type are found in our sculptures which are grouped 
into two divisions, based on the nature of the hilt (a) with a wrist-loop 
and (b) without a wrist-loop. 

(a) ** Round-headed blade with a wrist-loop to the grip.’’ 

Having no point, the blade seems to have been designed solely for cut- 
ting. The sword in this instance is sheathed, but its character can be guessed 
from the shape of the sheathe and the position of the wrist-loop. The blade 
seems to have a full base and slightly tapers towards the top or head where, 
instead of becoming pointed, it becomes rounded. It was, as is shown by 
the round head and the position of the loope, most probably sharp on one 
side — ^the edge on the loop-side. The blade seems to have been fastened to 
the hilt by mean^ of a tang. 

The outline of the grip is slightly concave. This shows that it was 
whittled at the middle. The end of the grip is furnished with a “ knob ” or a 
“ stop ” which seems to be very heavy. This probably served the double pur- 
pose of preventing the sword from slipping from the grasp and of a counter- 
poise. The wrist-loop is unusually large for the wrist and is attached to the 
extremities of the grjp (Fig. 23). 

This is found held by Dighavu^^® who has inserted his left wrist in the 
loop. It cannot be ascertained whether it is also fastened to the waist-band. 

(b) Round-headed blade without wrist-loop at the grip” : — 

A naked, complete sword with a rounded head but unlike the previous 
one without the wrist-loop is found in the right hand of king Sibi.®^® Un- 
doubtedly the sword was designed for cutting, as the panel shows the king 
cutting the flesh off his thighs. 

The blade appears irregular in outline, scolloped on both edges near the 
hilt. The shape of the outline is thus concave in the first half between the 
hilt and the middle of the blade and convex in the latter part between this 
and the top. Very probably it was sharp on one edge only as the side con- 
fronting the spectator appears unusually thick (Fig. 24), 

The hilt is a simple appendage, a round tapering rod with a pommel. 
It appears to be of the same piece as the blade. If thii is correct then the 
sword was a' solid c«ie. But another possibility, that the grip wasi composed 
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of two pieces obtained by cutting a round and tapering rod exactly along 
the diameter into two equal parts and attaching them either by rivets or 
nails to the flat tang one on each side, is also worth our attention. But in 
that case we must suppose the blade as possessing a tang — a flat tang. This 
method is possible both for a metalic and a wooden hilt, but if it were wooden 
then again another method is possible by which the blade was fastened to 
the hilt, namely by penetrating the tang into it. But this would require 
a collar to protect the wood from splitting and as the instance is quite igno- 
rant of such a collar or ring we may take it for granted! that at least this 
last method was out of question. 

The other two instances which are grouped in this division because of 
their rounded bottom offer nearly no scope for a detailed description as re- 
gards the blade. They only indicate the presence of the sword. But one of 
them, with which is armed the “ female-warrior is described by Longhurst 
as “a short broad-sword of Semi-Roman pattern And the other, found 
held by Gadrabha ,'’22 Alavaka's henchman, is a plain sword with parallel 
straight edges and without a point but with the head rolunded. 

(iir) Broad sword with a mid-rib : — 

Solely meant for cutting, this broad and long blade is neither pointed 
nor rounded at the top. It is flat. The presence of the mid-rib is indicated 
by two lines running from the hilt to the top. The mid-rib suggests that it 
was sharp on both edges. 

The hilt is closely similar to that of King Sibi’s sword, (ii) (b) except 
that tliis has a double knob. The blade was perhaps fastened to the hilt by 
means of a tang which very probably was a continuation of the mid-rib 
(Fig. 25). 

This is found borne by a person who probably represents a Sakya 

Prince.-’»2« 

Other variations of this type are perhaps represented by those found with 
ministers in some panels, which are scabbarded swords.®*^ 

(iv) Tapering bladed swords '': — 

There seems to be no difference between this type and the preceding 
one except unlike the latter it has a tapering blade and no mid-rib, very 
probably. This instance of the type, which is sheathed, is found with a minis- 

ter325 (Pig. 26). 

(b) Thrusting swords : — 

Of thrusting swords or rapiers we have three instances in our bas-reliefs 
which probably represent three different types. Usually a rapier is sharp 
on both edges besides having a very sharp point. In shape the blade may 
vary according to individual type but these essentials must be there. The 
narrower the blade of the rapier the swifter and more effective is its action. 


#20 Ibid., pi. XXX (a). Ibid., p. 31. 

322 Ibid., pi. xlix (b). Ibid., pi. xxxiv (b). 

82^ Ibid,, pis. xxxi (a), xxv (a), etc. Ibid,, pi. xxxviii (b). 
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(i) The straight bladed rapier of our bas-reliefs (Fig. 27) is closely similar 
in shape to the Cypriote^^® rapier. The narrow blade had very probably a 
tang by which it was fastened to the blade. The blade tapers to the top 
where the converging sides merge in a sharp point. 

The hilt is composed of a slender grip with a pommel at the end. The 
pommel seems to be a heavy “ knob ” serving the purpose of a counterpoise 
also. 

This unsheathed sword is found lying at the foot of a king’s throne^^i 
the sheath is seen in the king’s hand. 

(ii) The two other instances^^s ^re vague and may be representations 
of rapiers. One of them appears to be of a curious form. Its blade seems 
to be slightly convex on one side but the other side' is made up of what ap- 
pear to be concave curves — one long and one short. The other instance 
shows a straight blade, but tapering to the hilt, thus bringing its maximum 
width near the point (Figs. 28 and 29). This is all that can be gathered 
about these instances and even this information — we fear — may not be a 
correct interpretation of the representations. Figs. 28 and 29 show these 
instances but they are only conjectural restorations. 

The Sheath : — ^Nagarjunakanda bas-reliefs offer us three varieties of the 
sheath. There does not seem to be any relation between the shape of the 
sword and the shape of the sheath. For even the tapering swords are found 
kept in broad-based sheaths (Figs. 30, 31 and 32). 

B. Weapons of Defence : — 

Unfortunately defensive weapons, except the shield, are totally absent 
in our bas-reliefs. The shield also presents no variety as regards its shape 
and construction. All the panels containing the instances of the shield present 
to us the same type. 

The shield : — 

The shield in those days seems to have been made of leather as can be 
gathered from the appearance of its instances. Or perhaps, they were made 
of wooden planks made light by hollowing out one surface. The shields were, 
it seems, disproportionately narrow. They were long, flat pieces of wood with 
straight lines along the four sides.^^® (Fig. 33). As some of the instances 
show, they were held at some contrivance like the handle in the middle.^^^ 

Petrie., op. cit., p. 27 and pi. xxxiv, Fig. 41 

827 Lx>NGHURST., op. cit., pi. xxxviii (a). 

83(8 Ibid., pis. xxxi (b) and x (a). 

Ibid.^ pis, xlv (b), xlvii (a), 1 (a) etc. 

880 As it was not possible to enlarge separately from 1-onghurst’s plate, each 
object discussed in this article, I chose to give eye-copies of most of them. In 
drawing these illustrations I have picked out only the relevant details and have 
presented them in an enlarged outline. In doing this, however, I have tried my 
best to be faithful to the originals. However, I wish my illustrations ^ould be 
regarded as complementary to Longhurst’s plates and should be consulted together 
with them for a precise idea of the object under discussion. 
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E. TOYS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS ETC. 



Fig. 2 (p. 272). 


Fig. 4 (p. 272). 



































A DAKHANi MANUSCRIPT 
By 

M. A. M. Khan and C. H. Shaikh 

Among many other things that came into our hands in August last was a 
manuscript containing specimens of early DakhanI poetry. It is a note-book 
( (>L ) and although many of its pages have been tom and removed, it 
preserves some Dakhani poems produced in Gujerat as well as Deccan. The 
MS. is not dated, nor is it possible for us to say with certainty whose 
it is ; from the date of one of the mathnawis contained in it, we can say this 
much that it was not transcribed earlier than a.h. 1100. From a note in Guj- 
rathi to be found on the blank page after folio 16, we are in a position to say 
that on the 5th of December 1874 a.d. this manuscript was in Parda (near 
Surat). The last person to be in possession of it was one Muliammad KarSm 
Shuja*at, The Manuscript contains the following pieces : 

(I) I Jj-'j J J 

It begins with 

It occupied 15 folios and in all 326 bayts ; it is incomplete and the portion 
contained in this Volume ends abruptly with 

l«;li j-* It ^ (♦!. D j cJliP 

It is written in a gcftxl hand. It is entirely religious in its substance and has 
no literary merit about it. The mathnawi is important from the linguistic 
point of view in so far as it preserves some of the earlier peculiarities of lang- 
uage as well as lii 1 ^ j now entirely lost. 

From a careful reading of the poem we have reason to believe that it might 
have been the work of a native of Gujerat, for, such a person alone could 
have used words such as 

~by or from or = True 

0 — I keep. 

(II) After two blank intervening leaves commences another poetical 
treatise dealing with Qiyamat : it is more or less a ^ 4 li 

It begins with 

and is composed in the usual mutaqi^rib metre 
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This mathnawi occupies 18 leaves and possesses 488 bayts. It is written in 
clear nasta ‘ liq, but bears no indication of its author’s name nor does it possess 
any reference of historical or personal nature. The mathnawi ainis at des- 
cribing the day of resurrection based on Tradition and Muslim belief. It 
ends with 


Then follow two blank leaves. 


(Ill) The rest of the volume contains selections from the works of 
different poets. The first is a Tarfi'band of S&lih beginning with 
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There are in all seven bands in this piece containing 8 bayts each. The con- 
cluding band reads thus : — 
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Then follows a meritless poem (in the qa§ida form) by a poet who styles him- 
self as Amin. There have been a number of Dakhani poets who had this nom 
de plume. In the Golcunda court there was a poet of this name who composed 
the story of Abu Shahma in Persian under the patronage of Sultl^ ‘Abdu’ ILah 
Qutb Shah ( 1035- 1083/ 1626 h 1672 ) ; this was rendered into Dakhani verse by 
another Amin in 1090 A.H./1679 a.d. during the reign of AbuT-Hasan Qutb 
Siah (1083-1098/1672-1687). There was another poet of this name who 
flourished at Bijlapur and is believed to have been the author of the matfanawi 
of Bahrdm wa IJusn BmUy which is described in detail by Nagiru’ d-DSn 
Ha^imi in his Yurup meyn Dakhml MaMiufdt PP- 217-222. According to 
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him Amin flourished at Bijapur during the reign of Ibrahim ‘5dil Qiah II 
(988-1037/1580-1627), but had no connection with the court; he was a 
Sufi and a desciple of ^ah ‘Alam. The Dakhani version of the above story, 
according to Mr. Hashmi is very likely to have been made from a Persian 
work by the same writer for, it bears similarity to it in various respects. 

There is another aai^h Muhammad Amin who flourished during the time 
of Aurangzib and composed the mathnawi of Yusuf ZulaikM (finished in 
A.H. 1109), in Dakhani. 

Is any one of the above Amins identical with the one with whom we are 
concerned ? Be that as it may, the poem under consideration is entitled 

J3J ^ x* aDd comprises of 84 bayts. It begins with 

0/3 ^ ^ c5' f C)y. 

Written in a clear nasta ‘ITq, the poem is complete, but is undated and un- 
fortunately there is no reference of historical importance that would prove 
helpful to us. The poem concludes thus : — 

^ 0:^1 ^*1 ^ 

Then follows a poem called Rtkhta-i-Rahman text and a free translation 
of which is appended to this article. 

This is followed by a mathnawi by an important poet called Ra-di. He 
was one of the most well-known marthia writers of Dakhani and was the con- 
temporary, if not the disciple, of Wall Dakhani. According to Mr. Hashmi in a 
(bayad) manuscript present in the Edinburgh library there are to be found 
nine marthias of Radi’s composition. In his Yurup rneyn Dakham Mdkh- 
pp. 636-37, the same author gives selections from the above martbias 
and thinks that thtre is very little -poetry in his composition although his 
marthias replete with pathos and genuine feeling. From the reading of 
the mathnawi under consideration we are, however, led to think that although 
Raid! may not be considered a first grade poet, it would be nevertheless diffi- 
cult 1b deny poetical talent to him. Perhaps the true merit of the poet will 
be realised if we reproduce the entire mathnawi here so as to allow the readers 
to form their own opinion about him. The mathnawi is composed in the 
same metre as the Yusuf Zulaikh^ of Jarm, i.e. Hazaj. 
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sJ-B- J-5 <5 •J ciili 0^:6^1 V t* 

b-^ c^ telex' I -5 1 ^ ri 

(^-3^1 (>:*’ ^->-^ >^lcSJ r® 

^ c,r*t ^ >oy VI 

c5^ U^ 3\ ^:‘. <3^ VY 

/i VA 

«^l I^OiLtl t-^Tj^c-.-^! ^ Cj (jy^ if * J^, V^ 

ij^ i^\j\* cT'jl -1*^ ^^’Jt O r • 

fIS" f 


6 


7 

^ >! 

8 

<5^1 1 

9 

>3>j* 

110 

l:,r 

U 

= ji> 

12, 

Sanskrit 

= face to 

face ; to confront. 
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1)B 

Sanskrit = 
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Oy y tr 

0>^U Oy (S 3 '^ IS" oU ^ VT 


Cj U!^ I C-A^» 4.-J jlXl i Ol J ^ C^l ^***^ ^ 

oj^ Oy ^ ^ tf»U o>y. 

^ U j I ^ ^ A.«« C-^y^ I J T ^ 

Then follows a simple poem in Persian entitled D:^ •* I -^*<*i* wJ 1^4 [ijy 2 

a poet who calls himself as Hindi. The poem begins thus : — 


I or J (S^ u^j .^\y 1-^=^ jf*. c^l 

and possesses 23 bayts in all ; the concluding verses run thus : — 

ijTj *51 0^. (S^ il)Ul-i| ^^U| y*> y jl 0^‘, CjT^ 

This is followed by a poem entitled ^ oUl::^ of Salih. It 

possesses five bayts and begins with : — 

Then follows an artless poem (?7 called by an anonymous 

writer. It contains 12 bayts, the first and the last of which are : — 

yj L laeJ *(,5 ^ ^y/’ o:* j b ^4 Cj}^ 

♦ Kc * J»t >|! SK sit sf: ♦ si; 


V-> ^t^Lo ‘ 1^.5 Us -k4 

This is followed by Rahm&n’s poem entitled f l^^)| 0^ of which the text 
as well as an English translation is appended to this article. 

Rahmto's poem is followed by that of S&lih entitled ^^4 ^ jt 

contains II bayts in all, the first and the last of which are these : — 

u 

jlip *z^i^ ^ cJ^J iS Oy Cj^ 

^ Cliyr^ •) Ji £'-> r-" -iSy. 

Another of S&lih’s poem occurs next in the manuscript. It possesses 12 
bayts of which the first and the last are : — 

V ^ Cjt" a.} tj-tl *r'r" iJ^ is^ ^ ^ ^ 

«4 ri|c* 9 ie«: 4 e 4 :)|cjf( 


I c^ik^ f>lp cJT J^\ 

Then follows a series of poems by Sialih, in which he praises separately 
the four Companions of the Prophet. That in praise of Abu Bakr begins and 
ends thus : — 

J Oy" 3 ^ ck^j vy’oy t}^ 
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while those which deal with the other three have the following commencing 
and concluding lines respectively : — 

In praise of ‘ Umar I : — 

(S3 Jjl fS3 (Sj O:* 

.41 m « 41 ♦ * iK ^ if. 

^^^1. ^ Cj tS 3^^ ^3 3 ^ Cj:' 

In praise of 'Uthman : — 

03t^^ !♦" D:^ 0 /o--^ ^'33 ^- 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

JT 

‘All : — 1st line 

Je J ^.4 | olc^ 

3 333 0>^r" 31 u:^ ^3 r 3*^ 

last line 

c.^ j j cTt^ 0:** ^ v3^ 

on-.- Jjl 3^ J- 

This is followed by a RiJjbta-i-Hindi of 14 bayts beginning with 

s3U* 03 ^ y ^’3*^ 3j:t 33^1 3 ^ Cry 

Another poem by Rahmi^ entitled j- follows the above. We 

are appending the text as well as an English translation of it to this article. 

m 

Then follows a Tarji * band of Wall beginning with 

93 J, j3 S JZ^ 

This is to be found in both the editions of Prof. SayanI and Ajisan Marharwi. 
After four unidentifiable leaves follows a versified treatise dealing with the 

|«^Vl ^ 3 ^ 03^3^ 

composed by a poet called Muhammad Husain who finished this poem in the 
fort of Abmednagar on Monday, the 24th of RamatJ^ 1100 a.h. 


V3:^ 

^ 0)3^ *13. 31v33*3*^ 

Cr.* (*J»' y. 

*y* ji S' ^ 

^ »'| 3 ^}3^i cJ^ 1*^ 

^ Cj j l|.r cJ" j 

0 ^ ^ <.'^ 3^33 

S •'-u'l 

j» O'f iS^ ■>••* {£j»^ y 

0- ->>• ^'1 

jV i r'V y. 

BULLETIN D. C. R. I. VOL. 11. 

jW 31 --*. ^ l;-^ 


39 
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fllml ^ IjO <iUi ^ -u-| 

OS*-*- V ^ CK* t»‘ 

j**> ^'y. ^ o:" y. 't^ 

1 (**^ ^ I ^ y^ ^ 

This treatise aims at describing 14 miraculous performances of the famous 
saint Shaikh ‘ Abdu ’ l-Qadir Jiliara, but unfortunately only the description 
of a few of these has survived as a number of pages are missing from the 
manuscript. 

This is followed by four leaves from the introduction of the Gulistan of 
Sa'di. 


APPENDIX 


yi *) . 



^ 

S 


OJ ^ 

c^s L* 

^^^4 

r 

«jCi 


T ^ 

jlu y 23^ 

r 


>1 

r ^ 

iS\ ^ 

1 




1-*- jtil 14 ^*-!^ 

0 


^ \jt“ ■ 

ji ^ 

C— - ’ >^**** 

•\ 



Cr.’ u.V’ 

Y 



1 i5 *5 t ^ 1 

A 

1^ jf* 

^3 

i/- 

C.4 o/ ^ i 

5 



; ^ 

0^^ -a:^ ^ fj'yl J 

\ • 


I. Ri^ia-i-Rahman 
(Translation) 

1. Whoeocver enter the house of sincere love (excessive pain), 

Know for certain that he will ultimately find the Beloved. 

2. He who has not loved in this world, 

Will extremely regret on the day of resurrection. 

• As far as possible, whatever reading was found in the mamiacript described, 
has been retained C. H. Sh. 

*1 Jf « «la-^ *• 
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3. Time is a crocodile : be careful, 

For, it will one day devour you. 

4. Do not mix with worldly people, O dear friend ! 

For, in the end you will have to regret. 

5. Let this alone occupy the mind ; (inasmuch as), 

Grief for the world and religion will be (soon) forgotten. 

6. Be sincere in your love to the Beloved, 

Because, He will favour you kindly. 

7. He who has not washed his heart with the tears of love, 

Will bathe with the water of tears (of regret). 

8. If His thoughts do not for ever occupy one’s mind. 

How will one be able to show one’s face to Him on the day of resur- 
rection? 

9. Do not waste your youth in negligence. 

For, in old age you will be extremely sorry for it. 

10, Do not forget this piece of advice : 

Because, can any one except Rahman render admonition ? 


II 


yl ot-jJ tSI 

Jo bl 2^0^ olji: 

s 

.jI iSl 





Y 


o\^ jtt 


O** ^hy J C)-" 

“ 

T 

ol 



«1>V^ ‘r’l ist^ ^ 


i 

fljyi T’l 



CS* ^ Ji J 


• 


i>* ^ Or* 



^ cx-A \Jy 

*2 The Manuscript has j I which is apyparently a mistake, 
sa VU 
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IjlT ^j.U. 
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iSi 

Sp j ^ 1 







A 




o<l 

.5^ 45^ ^ ^ 




jUI; 3J3 J3 






Lsti cxr VJ 


0^1 
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\ • 
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W bL J 
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\ 

vi 




IjL J3U 





\ r 

‘r'l 

J 3 

iSl 
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v* 



ST 



<iS' 




fh fh iif cjij 

S,^ 

f iL 

^ 5 C 4 I 

S 1 

f'b’l [ ‘r'l 


<s\ 







1 -^ 

^ b* vOU-J 

i a 



tSl 


O) 1 



1. O Friends ! my native land has been left ! 

Farewell to you, O, friends ! 

Mother and father have been left, 

Farewell to you, O friends ! 

2. Where is now our blissful wanderings in each other’s company ? 
Where is now our laughing in an assembled gathering? 

Where are those (carefree) strolls now that we enjoyed in sincerity 
Farewell, now, to you, O friends ! 

3. We have turned away from our companions, 

We have turned away our heart from love, 

We have left this (dear) country (of ours), 

Farewdl now, to you, O friends ! 


M LjjTiiJy 81 

«« From Sanskrit ^== to give up, leave- »» 

The Manuscript has i^hidi is apparently a mistake. 



y,sa^^y 

.>/a/o\^^>' cUc^'/i^O^V 
a^jin/i/^'^^'^'^ qVr}^ 


FOLIO 31 , IS. 


.V, 



. » f 



•' -i v:?->oe^,CW-l^UkJ 
.f * ^ ‘ ^ *v 

i \ - “f y • . ' "' 



•» 4* 




I” 4-^ lvi;^-5 

O ^“**-*^ I i* 

^ o Iv >3 J :» ^.4* 

I / * - x >r 
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4. Where is the fatherly crown that shone upon my forehead ? 
Where is the motherly bliss (wherein I was like a king)? 
Where are we from each other, O friends? 

Farewell now to you, O friends ! 

5. Anxiety about my father weighs heavily upon me 
There is a heavy load of grief on my heart ; 

There is a thorn of grief in my mind. 

Farewell to you, now, O friends ! 

6. Qmnting upon the rosary, a Yog! have I become ; 

I have chosen to endure the experience of immigration ; 

I have become Yo^ of some one’s love. 

Farewell to you, now, O friends ! 

7. I am going away, a beggar and a wretch, 

Smeared with bloody tears flowing from my eyes, 

I am going, having washed my face in tears ; 

Farewell to you, now, O friends ! 

8 Round my neck have I worn the threadbare shine, 
Bare-headed, bare-footed. 

With the fire of separation in my heart, 

Farewell to you, now, O friends ! 

9, My mind is depressed due to pain, 

I remember friends ; 

This alone is my wailing in the court of God, 

Farewell to you, now, O friends ! 

10. I have deserted my own dear land, 

I have left the very place of safety, 

And am wandering madly, 

Farewell to you, now, O friends ! 

11. My entire household has been left behind. 

My mansion, my temple,— everything, 

My mother, my father, — all have been left 
Farewell to you, now, O friends ! 

12. I have girded up my loins for journey from Gujitt, 

I have forgotten comfort, 

I have to pass through estrangement, 

Farewell to you, O friends ! 

13. O alas ! confusion has overwhelmed me. 

Now I am perplexed. 

All this calamity has befallen me. 

Farewell to you, now, O friends! 
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14. Peace upon you, O Muslims ! 

^ings (RSm Ram) to you. O Hindus ! 

V general as wefl as in particular. 

o iriends, farewell to you now ! 

15. Rahman has been separated from you. 

He rose and prayed thus. 

“ May God bring us together ” 

O friends, farewell to you now ! 




. 42 I - 


>1 ^'-'l 3 

^ 1. .ill oK'jii ^rol:.r 

'l 3 j-** 3 (M- 
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III. In praise of the Prophet 

1. You are the sovereign of the two worlds, 

O Muhmmad ! 

The world is a sacrifice to you, O Muhammad ! 

2. He (God) took your light and from it created the world, 

The highest heaven ( ), skies, the 

Chair and the Man, O Muhammad ! 

3. You (alone) are the lover of God. 

You are for ever the Beloved. 

Your beauty alone 

Is proof positive, O Muhammad ! — (?) 

4. Your face is the Sun of the world. 

Your face is the Full Moon of Safety 
Joseph, Egypt and 

Can‘M are your slaves, O Muhammad ! 

5. Your (body’s) smell is equal to rose-smell 
From your hair (emanate) 

musk and ambergris. 

Susan, Saman, have became due to you 
Sweet basil, O Muhammad ! 

6. To those of your admirers 
Who are ill. 

Your face is 

A remedy, O Muhammad ! 

7. The occupants of Paradise love you, 

And are ready for your service, 

The Huris sacrifice themselves upon you. 

The Ridwan (as well), O Muhammad ! 

8. You are the friend of the Exalted 
Your rank is very high ; 

Ever sends greetings to you 
The Glorious God, O Muhammad ! 

9. All the monarchs are beggars (of your Court) 

All the messengers love you. 

The prophets long intently 

To become your door-keepers, O Muhammad ! 

10. You are the Leader of the Prophets 
You are the blest among the messengers, 

Your virtues are well-known, 

Distinct, O, Muhammad I 
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v 44. Peace uport you, O Muslims ! 

And greetings (RSm Ram) to you, O Hindus ! 
Pray for me in general as well as in particular, 
V>“inends, farewell to you now ! 

15. Rahman has been separated from you, 

He rose and prayed thus, 

“ May God bring us together 
O friends, farewell to you now ! 
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III. In prmse of the Prophet 

1. You are the sovereign of the two worlds, 

O Muhmmad ! 

. The world is a sacrifice to you, O Muhammad ! 

2. He (God) took your light and from it created the world, 

The highest heaven ( ), skies, the 

Chair and the Man, O Muhammad ! 

3. You (alone) are the lover of God, 

You are for ever the Beloved. 

Your beauty alone 

Is proof positive, O Muhammad ! — (?) 

4. Your face is the Sun of the world. 

Your face is the Full Moon of Safety 
Joseph, Egypt and 

Can*!^ are your slaves, O Muhammad ! 

5. Your (body’s) smell is equal to rose-smell 
From your hair (emanate) 

musk and ambergris. 

Susan, Saman, have became due to you 
Sweet basil, O Muhammad ! 

6. To those of your admirers 
Who are ill. 

Your face is 

A remedy, O Muhammad ! 

7. The occupants of Paradise love you. 

And are ready for your service. 

The Huris sacrifice themselves upon you, 

The Ri(Jwan (as well), O Muhammad ! 

8. You are the friend of the Exalted 
Your rank is very high ; 

Ever sends greetings to you 
The Glorious God, O Muhammad ! 

9. All the monarchs are beggars (of your Court) 

All the messengers love you. 

The prophets long intently 

To become your door-keepers, O Muhammad ! 

10. You are the Leader of the Prophets 

You are the blest among the messengers, 

Your virtues are well-known, 

Distinct, O, Muhammad ! 
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Yaan and Muzammal 
MadaMuir, 

-^dli>ri8e of your attributes, 

May I be sacrificed to you, O Mubammad ! 

12. You are high among the messengers, 

You are the intercessor on the day of Gathering, 

(Pray) Cause the entire world to be forgiven the sins, O, Muhammad ! 

13. When the entire aeation will be brought together. 

When bad deeds will be weighed, — 

— Then ease our difficulty, O Muhammad ! 

14. In a moment the Glorious (God) 

Will demand account of every bit, 

Salvation will come only if 
Faith is firm, O, Muhammad ! 

15. You alone will go to God 

And liberate (Your) entire followers. 

Take them to Paradise 
As guests, O Muhammad ! 

16. Recite constantly the kalina (so that) 

Paradise will be your settled place ; 

Then will show Face 

The Merciful (God), O Muhammad ! 

17. Siddiq is faithful, 

‘Umar is the pearl of purity 

Uaidar ‘ Ali and’ uaiman 
Are Companions, O, Muhammad ! 

18. Fatima will be the Leader in Paradise, 

Hasan and Husain, the luminaries. 

Are the martyrs of the plain of Kerbala 
O, Muhammad ! 

19. All the other religions are false. 

May the unbelievers be upset. 

The entire community has been bound 
By Satan, O, Muhammad ! 

20. Your description is endless 

Where have I the strength (to attempt it) ? 

To the Canopy of “ BtU for thee”*^ 

The authority, 0 Muhammad ! 


*• Qurln. 
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21. Our Spiritual guide we have ; 

Putting on his feet my forehead 
I have acquired of your path 
Knowledge, O Muhammad ! '' 

22. Abu Bakr*7 the sinful, 

— All is bestowed by the Spiritual Guide— 
Has fallen in your Love 
Rajiman, O MubaiTvniad I 


■*7 The Kunya of the writer of this poem, not to be mixed up with the name 
of the first Khalifa Abu Bakr. 
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ARABIC VERSION OF THE MAHABHARATA LEGEND 


By 

R. G. Harshe. 

M. Reinaud, Membre de I’lnstitut, Paris, has published, in 1845, an 
important book under the title : “ Fragments Arabes et Persans, inedits, 
relatifs h Tlnde, ant^rieurement au Xle siecle de here chr^tienne.”^ We find 
in it a chapter with the text and a translation in French of a Persian work 
named “ Modjmel-altevarykh/’^ The name of the chapter itself is : “ History 
of the Kings of India and their chronological order according to the informa- 
tion which has come to our knowledge.’' This chapter is an extract from a 
work which had been drawn up, in 1026 A.n., from an Arabic work, by 
Aboul-Hassm-Ali-ben Mohammed, the Librarian of the Prince of the city of 
Djordjan,^ near the shores of the Caspian Sea. The Arabic work itself was 
the translation of a Sanskrit work, by Abou-Saleh, son of Schoayb and the 
Sanskrit original had the title of which the Arabic rendering is : ‘ Instruction 
of the Princes.’ The importance of this work is that neither the original 
Sanskrit work of the name nor its Arabic version has so far been quoted 
anywhere. It gives, besides the legend of the Mahabharata, some other his- 
torical and semi-historical legends which are not yet properly identified. The 
object of this article is to give the Arabic version of the Mahabharata legend 
as translated into French by M. Reinaud from the original Persian work : 
“ Modjmel-altevarykh.”* 

Extract No. I 

I saw an old book coming from the Indians, which has been translated 
from the Indian language into Arabic by Abou-Saleh,^ son of Schoayb;® son 
of Djami,' and which has been translated into Persian from the Arabic, in 
the year of 417, by Aboul-Hassan Ali,® son of Mahommed al keeper 


^ ‘ Unpublished Arabic and Persian Fragments about India before the eleventh 
century of the Christian Era.’ 

2 Pages 1-54. 

3 I have retained the original French spelling of proper names in my transla- 
tion to avoid confusion and to facilitate further identification. The modem spelling 
of such names is indicated in the footnotes, wherever passible. 

^ I am much indebted to Dr. Tara,porewala and Prof. C. H. Shaikh, Reader in 
Semitic Languages and Literature, I>eccan College Research Institute, Poona, for 
having compared the original Persian text with my translation from the French. 
Their corrections are given in the footnotes. The original footnotes of the French 
translator are put into the inverted commas. 

5 Abu-§al^. ® Shu'ayb. ^ Jami‘. 

« Abu'l-IJasan 'Ali. ® Mubammed al-Hablati. 
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of the city library of Djordjan,^^ for a sipebed^^ (?) of the Dilemites. The 
copy on which I have worked was from the hand, of the translator himself 
and gives the date mentioned above. In this work, according to <he custom 
of the wise of India, the language is often in the mouth of thei animals and 
birds, in the same manner as in the book entitled Kalila and Dimna.^- I have 
taken out an extract from this work of the description of the origin of Kings 
with a short account of their history, and I have reproduced it here for want 
of a more suitable pi ace. God alone knows the truth. 

History of the Zath and the Meyd. 

As the original book begins with this chapter, we shall begin in the same 
way. This is what one reads in it : 

I'herc were two tribes (gorouh) in the country of Sind, and one river 
namer Beher. One of thes6 tribes was called Meyd^"* and the other Zath 
both descended from Cham'*^ (son of Noah). To this day still, in the 
Arabic language, the Indians are called (from the country) Zath. 

It is said that the Meyd subjugated the Zath and treated them very 
harshly. The Zath, forced to leave their country, withdrew to the banks of 
the river Pehen,^' where they established their home. They knew the art of 


Jurjan. That is, diicftain. Kalila wa Dimiia. 

This sentence’ literally translated would be As it is nowhere to be found. 
God knows better". 

The Meyds were obviously the Medes, the inhabitants of Media, which is 
the ancient name of the north-western part of Iran (modern Azerbaijan, Ardclan, 
Iraq Ajemi and parts of Kurdistan). The earliest historical reference to them goes 
as far back as 836 B.c. They seem to belong to the Indo-Iranian (Aryan) stock. 
One of their heroes Cyaxares (Uvaksatra) fought with and overpowered the Assy- 
rians in 616 B.C. Is he the same as Avik§itah referred to in the Ail. Br. 8.21 ; Sat. 
Br. 13.5.4.6 and Mbh., Santi, 28? Under Darius the Great, Sind was first invaded 
in 515 B.c. by the Persians. The Medes must probably have accompanied them unless 
the old Sanskrit tradition recorded by the Arab author is to be set aside. 

It might be added here that the Greek word for the Medes is Madoi while the 
Old Persian word is Mdda. In the opinion of Dr. Taraporewala Mdda is the same 
as Madra in Sanskrit. We find a corroboration of this theory from the fact that 
Madri, the second wife of Pandu is also called ‘ Balhikl,’ i.e. of the Balhika country 
(Balkh). Vide Mbh. (Critical Ed.) Adi. 116.21. To explain the connection of 
Mdda and Madra, it is enough to quote similar connections between Mod. Indo- 
Aryan and Sanskrit : cdka, cakra ; taka, takra ; pdta, pair a, etc. 

No definite information about the origin and antiquity of the tribe is avail- 
able. The Sind Gazetteer mentions it as one of the Scythian tribes (p. 87). The 
Jats have been identified with Zanthii of Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy 
{Jodh. Gaz., p. 83). According to the Indian mythical tradition, they are said 
to have been descended from the hair ijald) of Siva. 

Hiam. 

Pahn. It is probably the same river which is named, some lines above, as 
B6her. It is difficult to identify this river. The Sind Gazetteer describes one river 
named the Bagh^ (meaning " tlie destroyer”) which is the western branch of the 
Indus, diverging a little to the south of the town of Tatta and having numerous 
branches or offshoots from it (Ed. 1874, p. 272). The other two names that 
might be considered in this connection are the Baran and the Puran rivers. 
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navigation and they penetrated into the territory of the Meyd through water. 
The latter reared sheep. At last, the Zath troubled the Meyd very much ; 
they killed several of them and created havoc in their territory. The Meyd 
found themselves at the mercy of the Zath. 

One day, one of the chiefs of the Zath said to them : “ Fortune never 
remains the same ; lately, the Meyd had the upper-hand with regard to us, 
and now we are dominating them. It would be wiser to make peace with 
them. We shall consult together, and delegates will go in our name to the 
king Dadjouschana^® (Etouryodhana ?), son of Dahriata^^ (Dhritarachtra). 
We shall request the King that he should send a person to rule over this land, 
in such a way that we and the Meyd would find ourselves under his orders.’' 
This proposition was agreed to, and the people replied : “ Do what you 
think proper.” Consequently, after much discussion and speeches, what the 
chief had proposed was put into execution. King Douryodhana gave this 

country to his sister named the daughter of Dritarachtra.^i 

This princess had married^^ Djayadratha,^^ who became-'* a powerful prince. 

The Prince and the Princess then occupied Sind and its towns. The 
account of that and of the wisdom of the Princess is to be found in the 
original book. There were not, in this region, neither the wise nor the Brah- 
mairias who had attained to this stage of greatness.^^^ The Princess wrote 
a long letter about this to her brother. Douryodhana brought together thirty 
thousand Brahmaiias, from different parts of India, and sent them with their 
daughters and relatives to his sister. The original book recounts the long®® 
discussions and interviews of all sorts on this head.^^ 

During this time, the country of Sind became populous. The book 
gives the description of its provinces, rivers and whatever was found to be 
very remarkable.®® Several cities were founded, notably the capital, which 

Duboshan. T^iis is apparently a mivSprint in the Persian. Later on, the 
name appears more correctly Dujoshan. 

Dahran. 

>2® Dusal. The name of the sister is probably to be found in the Mbh.*’ It 
is Duhsald. See, Adi., 60, 110 ; 131.18 — (Ed, Kumbhakonam) Bhdg,, IX. 22. 

21 Dahrab. Lit., “ was given in marriage to.’ 

23 Jandrat. Lit., " was.” 

sr* Lit, “ Never, in the history of that region, had the wise men or Bi^maijs 
attained to this height of greatness.” 

2« Innumerable ” in the original. ^ 

27 It is suggested here that Jayadratha was deputed to Sind, as its King, by 
Douryodhana at the request of the warring tribes of Zath & Meyd, but according 
to the Mbh., Jayadratha was the son of Vrddhakstra who himself was the ruler of 
Sind. Besides Sind, Jayadratha was also the ruler of Sauvira and Sibi (Mhh., Vam., 
266), and had six brothers. Since the Arabs were the early invadei^ of Sind, it 
is probable that they might have been in possession of the earlier sources of the 
history of Sind and it would be worth while to collect more evidence on the point 
from the Arabic sources, if possible. 

28 In the original Persian text it is stated : The book contains' descriptions 
of the foundation of the country, its rivers and other rare and strange objects not to 
be found elsewhere”. 
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was named Askelend.^® One part of the country was given to the Zath, who 
accepted as their own chief a man called Djoudarat.^o The Meyd also re- 
ceived a special territory. Djayadratha exercised the authority for 20 and 
some odd years, until the sovereign power escaped from the hands of the 
Bharata ; that is what is going to be said in the following chapter. 

Domination oj the Bharata and the Pdndava. 

One reads in this book that Four,^’ King of kings of India, was one of 
the sons of Mahran,'^^ at the time of Dhohhak'^'^ and Ferydoun,"'^ 

and were descendants of Cham.^^'^ At the time of his death, Cham had two 
sons ; one was called Dhrita*^^ and the other Pan.^^ Dhrita was blind and 
Pan found himself very young in age. Consequently, the enemies raised 
their head from all sides, and each one seized some province. But as soon 
as Pan became fully grown up, Dhrita called him in his presence and gave 
him much advice, saying : '' Take into your hands the interests of the empire 
and do not neglect them in order that the name of our forefathers is upheld'^® 
and that none should tarnish our reputation by saying that we have not done 
what was proper.” Pan, according to the orders of his brother and in order 
to follow his advice,^^ raised an army and marched towards the 
frontiers. Traversing all the countries of India, he made such numerous ex- 
ploits'^ that the empire was rid of the evils that had afflicted it, and the enemies 
disappeared.'^! Then he returned to his brother and standing up before him, 
wished his victory then he said : ” All that the king had ordered, I have 
done.” Dhrita got up and pressed his brother to his heart ; then he made 
him sit on the throne and said to him : ” You have conducted yourself as be- 


Also named ” Askelendousse ”. There is a province called Iskandah given 
in the Sind Gazetteer (p. 88 ), which might be a corrupt: form of Askeland ; but the 
city of that name is nowhere to be traced in later documents. In the Ait. Br., 
however, a capital town Asandivat has been mentioned {Ait. Br., 8. 21 ; also Sat. Br. 
13.5.4.2.) which was the capital of one Janamejaya — not the descendant but the 
ancestoi of the Pandavas. (Mbh. Adi, 101. 40-43). 

30 Yuddharatha (?) 3 i Fur Pumh (?) 

32 There is a reference to one Purukutsa son of Mandhatf. It is probable 
that the same has been referred to here. But the chronological information given here 
is obviously wrong and inadequate so far as the Indian tradition is concerned. 

33 puhhak. Azi Dahdka of Avesta and Zahhak of the Shdhmmd. Accord- 
ing to the Iranian tradition, he was an Arab king who slew the illustrious king 
Yima Xs aeta or Jamshed. 

34 Faridun. He is the famous king of the Iranian mythology who overpowered 
Zahhak. 

36 Ham. 36 Dehran. 37 Pan. 

38 The Persian says : " revived ”. 

3» The Persian says : ” In fulfilment of his brother’s orders and advice.” 

40 The Persian says : ” He carried on innumerable and extensive campaigns, 
with the result that etc.” 

41 The Mbh. confirms this digvijaya of PlaijdU"-(Adi.l22) , 

42 Cf. jayatu, juyatu devah. 
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fits men 6f (brave) hearts*^ and all idea of reproach is gone away from us ; 
now, it is to you that the empire is befitting^^ for I have become old, I am 
deprived the eyesight, and you are in a better position to exercise autho- 
rity/' Pan replied : Ciod forbid that I should ever seek to raise myself up 
above you ; I am like a slave obeying your orders. If the king orders^"’ that I 
should bum myself, I will do it, in order that I should get a good reputation 
in the world.” At the same time, he put the royal ring into the finger of 
Dhrita, and put the crown on his head. Dhrita replied : “ You might well 
say this ten times as much, but the authority would not belong to you any 
the less.”^« That very moment he gave half of the empire to his brother.'*^ 
Pan occupied himself entirely in exercising the authority and justice.-^* 
Dhrita had many sons, as well as a daughter, all born of the same mother, 
named Gandhari.^^ The eldest of the sons was called Dadjouschana ; as 

for the daughter, her name was it has already been 

mentioned. All this race-"i bore the name of Bharata. The other family was 
named the Pandava.^- It was made up of the five brothers, son of Pan. 
The name of the eldest was Youdhicht/"'’' the second was called Bhimasena ; 
the third, Ardjouna the fourth, Sahadeva,"'-* and the fifth, Nacoula.'^^^ Each 
of these brothers distinguished himself by a special talent;'^" 

They say that Pan was a great lover of hunting ; all night long he walked 
to find the game. Now a number of Indian Biiahmanas and hermits had 
established their abode on a mountain ; among them was a hermit who by his 
saintliness had acquired the gift of seeing all his wishes fulfilled. One: day, 
this hermit saw two gazelles coupling themselves ; the concupiscence carried 
him away ; but he thought that if his passion revealed itself*'^ he would be 
dishonoured. Consequently, he addressed a prayer to God on high in order 
to get himself metamorphosed into a gazelle, for the time being, and to be able 
to find a companion after which he would again become a human being 
without his secret being discovered. Wliat he had asked for did happen. 
The hermit became a gazelle, and having found a companion, he withdrew 
himself during the night with her and they had intercourse together. 


-*3 In the original Persian : “ You have proved yourself a magnificent hero 

The Persian has, “ And now you deserve tq be king ”. 

The Persian says : “If the king chooses to speak such words I would rather 
go and bum myself so that I may become famous for it.” 

The Persian has, “ Even if you were to repeat it ten times the dominion 
nevertheless belongs to you 

The Persian has, “ Brother ; and thereafter Fan etc.” According to 
the Mhh. Paijdu was crowned king instead of Dhrtarai§tra, {Adi. 118). 

The new paragraph in the Persian original begins from “ Dhrita had many 
sons etc”. 

Qandhar. Dusal. Or “ This dynasty.” 

Fanimin. Jehtal. Ajun. 

Shahdet, evidently a misprint, for elsewhere it is given correctly as Shahdeb. 

Newal. Literally, “ were talented in a especial art ”, 

»» Literally, ” If he were to gratify his passion.” 
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By chance, Pan arrived at this place at the same moment. At the noise 
which the couple made, he shot an arrow in the midst of darkness, and, as at 
this moment the hermit was crouching, the arrow hit his belly. Ttm hermit 
fell down, and resuming his own form, he rolled all covered with blood. At 
the same time he gave out this wish “ Oh my God ! since a man' has thus 
obstructed me in satisfying my passion, the first time that he would be car- 
ried away by passion, make him also die ! ” Pan came there at the same 
instant. At this sight he was quite surprised and put somci questions to the 
anchorite. The latter who could hardly breathe told him his adventure. Pan 
replied “ I did not know that.’' At the same time he begged his pardon. 
The hermit replied : I pardon you ; but there’s the wish®*^ which I have 
uttered.” Saying these words, he died. Pan withdrew overwhelmed with 
sadness.®^ 

Pan had two very beautiful wives ; both of them were King’s daughters. 
One of them was called Counti®^ and the other Madri.®^^ He went to the 
king Dhrita and told him what had just happened. The story afflicted Dhrita. 
Pan added : “ Now, I have lost all attachment to life ; as Kingship is of no 
use to me any longer, I am going to retire and dwell on the mountain of the 
♦anchorites in order to pass the rest of my days in devotional practices ;'®‘‘ 
for I do not exi^ect any more the pleasures of this world.” This speech struck 
Dhrita with stupefaction and he had no strength to utter a word. Pan then 
abandoned the sovereignty and withdrew to the mountain. His 
wives had said to him : ” We shall go with you wherever you go,” and they 
carried out their word. 

Somd time passed in this way. Pan made great progress in the life of 
devotion ; his wives followed his example, and they saw all their prayers 
coming to fmition. But it is necessary to re\yeat what is found in the ori- 
ginal story, however absurd it might be, and one must not attribute to us 
any responsibility about it. 

One day, at the time when the Sun was about to go down the horizon. 
Pan was asleep and Madri said to Counti : ” Wake him up so that he would 
eat something.” In fact, it was customary for them to eat at this time ; 
and the moment the Sun went down, they made it a point not to eat anything 
till the next day when they took food at the same hour. Counti replied : 
” I am going to! wait till Pan is awoke and eats something.”®^ Soon the Sun 
was set and the stars appeared on the horizon. Two hours of the night had passed 


Thei Persian only i»ays, ” he said ”. The Persian has ” curse ”. 

The story of the curse on Pandu is substantially the same as given in the 
MbK (Adi, 123). 

Fundar. Madhar. 

The Persian adds here, “ So that I might be prepared for the next world ”, 
65 The original Persian has a short sentence here (omitted in the French) 
which implies that at this moment Counti was urged by amorous desires. The story 
in the Mbh, (Adi, III) agrees with the Persian in substance. The Persian, however 
does not mention the miraculous births of other sons of KuntI and Madri, 
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when Pan asked Coimti what she desired ; Counti told it to him. Pan said : 
“ What interest^® have I in the pleasure of this world ?. . . . and why should 
I forbeal longer for the sake of this life ? Pan ordered to prepare a funeral 
pile and gave away whatever he had to the Brahmanas. At the same 
time, he said to his wives : “ No man should ever obtain your favours.’'®^ 
Then he set about doing what Counti had desired ; but the moment his passion 
was excited, and he was about to gratify it, he gave up life.®^ He was 
burnt. 

Of the five sons of Pan whom we have already mentioned, Youdicht, 
Ardjouna, and Bhimasena were bom of Counti. As for Sahadeva and Nacoula, 
both of them were given birth to by Miadri.®® The original story adds that 
the two wives lived after Pan for a long time. When passion seized them, 
they had intercourse with the children of the Air.'^^' The author tells the 
most ridiculous stories about this subject. 

At this moment, the children of Pan were very young, and every one of 
them had been entrusted to a pious man to be brought up and educated. 
Pan had in addition a son named Pan, like himself,*^ and who lived with the 
king Dhrita. 

However, the pious men said : ** Let us take Pan's children to their 
uncle Dhrita ”. Each Brahman addressed to God a prayer, in order to obtain 
in favour of his pupil whatever he desired. Youdicht had asked for a 
mighty rule and a firm minister ; Bhimasena, wonderful strength, Ardjouna, a 
great skill in drawing the bow ; Nacoula, bravery and skill in riding a horse, 
so much so that none should hold out before him ; lastly, Sahadeva who sought 
wisdom and did not speak except when interrogated, solicited Science of the 
Stars and the knowledge of hidden things. In fact, the five brothers became 
unique, each one in his own field, as is shown in its proper place, and the 


^ The Persian is rather difficult — What pleasure do I derive from their 
(wives’) life, while even the Sun halts to look at them?”. 

The Persian text puts this much more strongly — No human being can, 
nor ever will, gratify your desires 

®® In the Mbh. {Adi, 133-134) the story of the end of Paijdu is very different. 
Once when Madri (not Kunti) was going with Paodu through a forest, it was 
spring time and she looked very charming. She was wearing a beautiful thin gar- 
ment and Paodu could not resist her charms. He embraced her inspite of her pro- 
testations. Consequently, through the working of the curse, he fell dead immediately. 
Thereupon Madri requested Kunti to look after her children and burnt herself with 
her i husband 

The Persian says that these two ” were bom of the same womb from,” i.e., 
they were twins. 

The Persian has, '' the dwellers of the air would gather round them out of 
desire and they were overcome by their passions for these jmns” This is how origi- 
nal accotmt of the miraculous birth of the PSudavas has been misunderstood and 
summarily dismissed by the Moslem writer. 

The Per^an distingmshes the two names, Fan the son of Fan ”. Is this 

Karoa ? 
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empire left the Bharatas in order to come to them. These brothers were 
designated by the general name of Pandava. 

The Brahmans took the five princes with their mothers to the*king Dhrita, 
who showed himself very much delighted. Dhrita housed them in the pavi- 
lion and the lodge'^- of their father and treated them with more kindness than 
his own sons ; then he called together all the kings of India and sages also, 
and gave away half of his kingdom to his nephews. Youdicht was entrusted 
with watching over them alL^^ The other half of his kingdom was given to 
his own sons, at the head of whom he placed Dadjouschana. At the same 
time Dhrita gave all of them much advice and information ; he told them 
several stories and anecdotes (fables), recommending to them equity and 
justice, and a mutual agreement. 

But people had preference to Youdicht on account of his intelligence and 
good manners. Dadjouschana, having noticed it, felt jealousy and thought 
of a stratagem to put them to death. With the consent of Youdicht, he 
ordered a grand pavilion to be built at a certain spot in his kingdom for 
himself and his brothers. At the same time, he ordered a pavilion to be 
constioicted for Youdicht and his brothers and confided to Pan, son of Pan, 
the following stratagem.*^ It was arranged to have an empty space inside 
the wails of the pavilion ; a considerable mass of fuel was enclosed within 
this hollow and a man*^ rt‘ceived the order to the effect that when Youdicht 
would be found with his brothers in the pavilion, he should spread naphtha 
on the fuel and set fire to it during the night. 

It was by chance that at the time when the work was finished, Youdicht 
asked the permission of his uncle to return to his territory. Dhrita gave him 
good advice with regard to several things and said to him : “ Take care not to 
turn your head from obedience to Dadjouschana, for he is older than you;"^® but 
at the same time do not trust him, for, he is jealous of you ; on the contrary, 
be on your guard." Youdicht replied : “ I shall obey.’^ At the same time 
he bade good-bye to his uncle but, at the time of his departure, Dadjouschana 
said to him : “ Oh my brother, I wish that you should come to the residence 
which I have built, and stay in your pavilion." Youdicht replied : “ I am 
at your service." And he started with his brothers and mothers, all together. 
Now, they say that the five brothers had an uncle named Bhimasena,^^ who 
was very much attached to them. The uncle sent a man to make a hole in 
the pavilion and to prepare a subterranean passage by which it would be 


The Persian says, “ Palace." 

The Persian is more explicit and says that he “Was their overlord." 

Karna and Sakuni were the chief advisers. According to the Mbh. the entire 
house was made of lac (For the story see Adi., 141-148). 

75 His name was Purocana. 

76 Duryodhana was not older than Yudhi§thira ; on the contrary, it is s^d 
(Mbh., Adi. 115) that having heard the news of the birth of a son to Kunti, 
Gandh&ri, consumed with jealousy, tried an abortion and later on a hundred sons 
and one daughter were bom of the aborted foetus. 

77 So the Persian version. This was of course Vidura. 
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possible to get out. At the same time he informed his nephews of the danger 
that threatened them : “ When you would see the fire you should get out 
through this outlet.'' All that happened ; but the man who was entrusted 
with lighting the fire was burnt as well as two women and five men, who liad 
come at that time to beg a favour of Youdicht. The inhabitants of the 
city, convinced that the dead bodies, which were found after the fire, were 
those of Youdicht and his brothers and their mothers, lamented their death ; 
and Dadjouschana, being deceived by this false news, felt the greatest joy. 
He took into his hands all the (royal) authority. Dhrita died some time 
after.’^® 

Youdicht, his brothers and their mothers formed a group of seven persons 
and they went together into”^® and went through innumerable adven- 

tures. Then, they went to a Brahmin. Thereafter they joined the king 
Droupada whose daughter, named Dropadi became their wife on account of 
the advantage that Ardjouna had of hitting with his arrow the eye of a 
golden fish placed at the top of a tower. Dropadi served as a wife for all 
the five brothers. The narration tells strange things in regard to this subject. 

After that, the five brothers went into another country and each of them 
tried to shine out with the talent with which he was endowed. The story 
of their adventures with the divs^^ would be too long to reproduce. They 
traversed many countries and at last obtained the kingship. 

But at the end of some years, war began between them and Dadjouschana. 
The latter called his brother-in-law Djayadratha from Sind, and, with his 
hundred brothers, marched to the fight. In vain did Youdicht send him 
several messages, requesting him to give him back the four or five provinces 
which were given to them by the king Dhrita. Dadjouschana did not wish 
to favour any settlement. At last, all of them were killed : Youdicht pierced 
Dadjouschana with ^n arrow, and none of them survived. When the news 

of this disaster reached daughter of Dhrita, she moaned with 

passionate grief ; then she burnt herself,^ Thus finished the empire of the 
Bharata. 

They say that when Dadjouschana and his brothers had perished, their 
mother Gandhari went to shed tears on their dead bodies. A Br^maija 


Dhparai^tra did not die so early. According to the Mbh., {Asra., 37) he 
died after the Great War, when he with Gandhari and Kunti entered into the 
forest-conflagration on tlie Gandham&dana mountain. 

The Persian has the name Saman here. In a footnote the editor M. 
Reinaud suggests that it might be biyaban (wilderness). 

fio This word is merely a Persian transdption of deva. Of course in Persian 
the word means demons ”. 

Yudhi^tbira did not kill Duryodhana ; it was Bhima who killed him with 
his mace. 

Dusal. 

83 Duhsala did not bum herself but lived even after the death of her own son. 
It was she who took her grandson to Arjuna and begged for peace when the latter 
was lighting with her chieftains at the time of Ai§vamedha Mbh,, Aiva,, 78). 
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having come to give her advice, she would not listen to him : all the efforts 
of the Brahmaija were in vain. Then the Br^marja said to the princess : 
“God should fill you with shame, since you do not wish to listen to my 
words.” Then he went away. At the end of two or three days, this woman 
found herself going mad, on account of her grief, and because she had not 
eaten anything. She was as though beside herself ; but she continued shedding 
tears. One ni^t, by chance, something which resembled food being visible in 
the air and having passed before Gaindhari, she got up and stretched out her 
hand to get the thing ; but she could not get at it and fell down due to weak- 
ness. The next day, at sun-rise, she took the dead body of one of her sons 
and stood up on his breast ; but she could not reach the object, which all the 
while looked to be so near. In vain did she place the dead bodies of her sons, 
one over the other, till she made a pile of her hundred sons ; this thing was 
always found to be too high ; by lucky chance, the Brahmaoa passed that 
way and said : “ You did not wish to listen to my advice, and now you do 
that.” Gandhari replied : “ What you say is true, and your curses against 
me have been fulfilled. Now the veil is rent : there you see how far the desire 
to eat has carried me.” Thereupon the princess got down near the Br^mana, 
who gave her something to eat. The next day she burnt all the dead bodies 
of hei children in the manner of the! Indians and took rest. God knows the 
truth. 


Empire of the Pandava. 

Youdicht then seated himself on the throne and the entire Hindoustan 
submitted itself to his laws. Sendjouara,^'^ son of Djayadratha, having im- 
plored his good graces, he granted him pardon and Sind was given to him. 
From this time onwards, Youdicht exercised sovereign authority and made 
justice to flourish among his subjects, in the manner of his forefathers. At 
last, he called his brothers near him and said to them ^ “ The things of this 
world do not last. I have decided to retire myself to the mountain of the 
anchorites and there to devote myself to the cult of God. Accept the autho- 
rity (rule) and exercise it as did our forefathers and myself.” His brothers 
said to him : “All that you wish seems to us proper.” Then they installed 
on the throne Parik, son of Ardjouna,®^ and the five brothers withdrew to- 
gether to the mountain of the Brahmana, where they gave themselves up to 
religious practices till their death. 

Parik imitated the conduct of his uncle, and reigned for thirty years.®® 
He had, as successor, his son Djanamedjaya. The latter was a firm and just 
man ; he reigned for twenty years and was replaced by his son Satanika®^ 


The name of Jayadratha s son was Suratha. 

Parik (Parik^ita) was the grandson of Arjuna {Mhh., Asva., 69). 

«« According to the DexA Bhagavata (2. 8)' he ruled for sixty years. 

In Peraan Sah<fciq. According to Vayu-Pur^a (2-37. 245-48) and Matsya- 
Puja^a (50. 57-64), Janamejaya was forced by the people to abdicate and then 
Sataraka came to the throne. 
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who ruled for the period of twenty-five years. Then, Safsanica^® administered 
justice and equity : he was a man of good behaviour and sweet manners. 
His reign lasted for twenty-four years. After him his son Yesra®^ ruled for 
fifty years and people got tired of his rule. There was disorder in state affairs. 
At his death, he was replaced by his brother Couyahour,^^ son of Safsanica. 
The administration of the latter was bad ; he swerved from the customs 
established by his ancestors, and the empire went out of the hand of the 
Pandava. He was killed, after having reigned in this manner for fifteen years. 
God knows the truth. 


*8 Sahastanika. The Bhagavata mentions him as the son of Satanika (BMg, 
IX. 22. 39) but the traditional lists of the later kings of this line given in the Matsya 
and Vayu Purattas have different names altogether. (Vide The Pumna Text of the 
Dynasties af the KdTt F. E. Pahgiter, pp. 3-8). 

It is difficult to identify this persoa Probably, a later king U^as is 
referred to here. 

»» It might either be Citraratha or Suddratha if we are to follow the names 
given in the Pauraicdc lists. 



DRA VIDIAN NOTES 


By 

C. R. Sankaran 

I. Dravidian Words for ‘'Plaiting”.^ 

Walde-PokornV^ gives several words used for “plaiting” (flechten 
and Flechtweifk) in the IE. and Schrader-' extensively shows that plaiting 
was used even in erecting walls, houses and roofs. 

The following interesting words'^ from Tavadi and Ahirdnr are signi- 
ficant showing the various punx>ses for which plaiting ” was used. 

I. KanagiS' This means ‘ granary which is cylindrical in shape and 
closed on one side, plastered over with a thin layer of earth and cowdung 


^ This note is the outcome of a literary correspondence I have been carrying 
on with Prof. Siddheshwar Varma on the subject. It is proposed to collect all the 
available linguivStic material on home-indUvStriea first as a preliminary work for the 
Real-Lexicon of Indian Linguistics. 

2 Walde-Pokorny, V er gleichendes Wortcybuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
Band I, pages 16, 257, 261, 337, 409, 507, 587, 608, 716 : Band II, pages 97, 164, 
272, 374. 

3 Cf. ScHRADER-jEVONS, Prehisiork Antiquities oj the Aryan Peoples, pp. 328 ff. 

^ I am indebted to D. R. Patil, a student cf the History Department of the 

Deccan College Research Institute, for helping me in this matter. 

Tavadi and Ahirmi are two sub-dialects of the Marathi bolt (dialect) spoken 
in the Khandesh district. Tavadi is spoken in the eastern division of the district 
while Ahirmi is spoken in the Western part of the district. Besides these two, there 
are various others which are spoken mainly by the aboriginal p-ipulation of the hilly 
tracts of the Satpuda mountains. See also Grie:kson, LSI., Vol. IX, Pt. Ill, pp. 
203-253. 

^ Kanahgi, Kcmgi and Kandgi are interesting variants of this word Kanagl It 
is interesting to compare these words with the Tamil words Kalakam ‘ sheaf of 
paddy’ and Kalahciyam { Telugu, Kalahjamu, Kannada, IMahji) - granary, bam'. 
Cf. Vankalaka hilavcrkhum, Tinimahgai Alvar, PniyMirumoli ; Ndldyira Divya- 

prabandham, 6, 9, 10. Kalanciyam is metaphorically used in the sense of ‘ re- 
pository, treasury’ in the following instances also, TirukkTd'Uii hamkkalahdyame 
(Ramalinga Swamigal, Tiru Arutpa i, Vinnppani, 255). See also Tamd Laxicov, 
Madras, Volume II, Part II, 1927, pp. 810-811. In passing, 1 draw attention also 
to the word KaJani in Tamil meaning ‘corn-field’ (Vide Palluphd(lu, 9 Paftimp’ 
palai 8, page 514 of U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s third edition 1931, Madras). Cf. 
also Purandnuru 13, line 11, page 38 of U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s 3rd ed., Madras, 
1935. In this connection, attention may also be drawn to the Tamil word Kadir ‘ ear 
of corn ’ which K. V. Subbayya gives as an example for the preserv’aLion of the 
medial d of the Primitive Dravidian (Vide Ind. Ant., 38. 1909, p. 201. cf. Katirkk- 
Kalftfii, 4, PerumpTmttuppaiai . Paituppdttu, line 228, pages 194 and 223 of U. V. 
Swaminatha Aiyar’s edition. Rural is yet another Tamil word meaning ‘ ear of 
com’ (cf. Kuruhtokai, Stanza 105, page 276 of U, V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s edition, 
1937). 
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mixture. When this ‘ barn * is dry, com is stored in it and the opening is 
closed with a thick paste of cowdung. When of a smaller size, the Bhils (an 
aboriginal people) call it kothi. These kajtagts are mostly prepared by the 
Kaikadis^ (a class of people supposed to be despised) and sometimes by 
Mah^. This is prepared by weaving the fokyas (i.e. thin sticks, while 
they are fresh and green) of nirgunda and of sirali (kinds of bush). 

II. The same materials as in the case of ka^tagt are used here 
though the sticks in this case may be thicker. Sometimes the material con- 
sists of palakdthyds (i.e. green and fresh sticks of the turu plant). It is 
flat and mainly used for houses of tiled roofs. It is placed over the bamboos, 
which support the roof, and the tiles are arranged over it. It is also used as 
a partition for a poor man’s house, sometimes even serving as the walls of 
his cottage. If carefully made, it lasts for more than 3 or 4 years. It is the 
Kaikadis who prepare this also and deal in it. The Bhils too call it talti or 

III. Tatld. Bamboo isj the chief material here. The tokara (i.e. 
bamboo) is broken and chipds (i.e. thin and long plates) are formed out of 
it. These are then woven and we get a sort of big bamboo-mat. It is of very 
great use to the villagers. For the building of flat-roofed houses, it serves as 
a ceiling over the wooden beams which support the heavy weight of the earth 
covering the taltd. It serves as a partition of a house or as a shelter over 
windows against the scorching heat of the sun. It also forms the roof of a 
small bullock cart. 

7 It is interesting to remember that in Tamil Kaikatfi is the name of a caste 
of accountants, so called from their custom of prohibiting a daughter-in-law from 
ooiniminicating with her mother-in-law except by signs. 

See Tamil Lexicon, Madras, Vol. II, Part III, 1927, p. 1101. 

* Its variants &re tdti and tdft. 

» Cf. Tamil — Kannada — Malayalam — Tulu — Telugu, Tatti ‘ screen, as of cuscuss 
grass, rattan, etc.’; Tamil Lexicon, Madras, 1929, Vol. Ill, Pt. IV, p. 1718. Vide 
also K. V. SUBAYYA, Ind. Ant., 38, 1909, p. 167. The word Taftu in Tamil was 
also used to denote flower vase ; cf. piiakaip peyta kamalfiatum pnvinGir {Pat tup- 
pd}fu. 6. Maturaikhdnci, 397) pifakai is rendered into pnniattu in the gloss (See 
U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed., pp. 315 and 381. The word tatted also actually 
occurs in Pattuppditu (6, Maturaikkhci, 305) in connection with the description of 
perforated bamboos through which air rushes producing music. (See pages 309 
and 370). Tattuppt\a is a particular vessel, cf. gloss on the line : — malar vdyp 
tn\avit pularavQf 0 . [Paitxcppdttu 4, perumpdnattuppatai, 276, pages 197 and 237). 
Taftu is also a musical instrument made of bamboos {Pattuppalfu 8, Kjuvncippoitu, 
43, pages 486 and 487. Cf. also 10. Malaipatukatdm, 9 and 328, pages 565 and 
605, 586 and 639.) I am indebted to Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri Pillai for drawing 
my attention to the word t(4tu used in this sense in Pattuppatfu. Tatfi in Tamil 
appears as da44^ in Kannada, Tulu and Telugu. This is given by K. V. SuBbaya 
{Ind. Antiquary, Vol. XXXVIII, 1909, p. 162) to illustrate the phenomenon of 
voicing of initial consonants, through lack of stress and also of medial ones, which 
is a characteristic of all except the South Ehavadian family, viz., Tamil and MalyS- 
1am and which generally takes place when the initial consonants are followed by 
cerebrals, doubled consonant^ and liquids.” 
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The Bhils also call it tatt^. This industry is the main concern of the 
MMgs who besides these, weave baskets and other articles made of bamboo. 
We have in Tamil two words relating to plaiting (1) pinnutal (2) tni4- 
The latter is colloquially corrupted into mu4mtal^'^ Pinnutal 
is generally used with} respect to anything of a fine texture. It 
means ‘to plait, braid, lace, knit, weave, entwine, interweave'.^® MidcdM 
is used in connection with the plaiting of leaves, etc., madittal^^ is also used 
in this sense in some rare cases. I cannot find my way to agree that it is a 
mere coincidence that in Jammu we meet with the word midi^^ which means 
also ‘ plaited hair ’ for which there seems to be no I A. correspondent. Re- 
membering that the art of plaiting should have been known even in pre- 
historic times to the Indo-Europeans^ the presence of the obviously Dra vi- 
dian word (at any rate the non-Indo- Aryan and non-IE word)^« midi in a 
modem Indo-Aryan dialect is indeed significant : could it be yet another 
instance which shows the possibility of positing primeval-relationship between 
the two great families of the languages of the world 

Cf. Silappatikciram 8, 46 and 13, 160. Besides the root pif^utal, there is 
another root from which we have the Tamil pimi and pini ‘ to bind ’ which certainly 
goes back to the primitive Dravidian. (cf. Telugu penagu, pena; Kannada perie, ‘to 
unite, intertwine.' (Vide T. Burrow, Dravidian Studies, B. S. O. S., Vol. X, Part 
II, 1940, page 295). 

I am indebted to Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapiiri Pillai for drawing my attention 
to this fact. But Tam,— Mai. — Kan. — Tulu — Telugu mudi ‘ knot ’ is a good example 
where Primitive Dravidian medial u is retained in all the languages. (Vide K. V. 
Subbaya, ‘ A Primer of Dravidian Phonology ’, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXVIII, 
1909, p. 169). 

12 Cf. pinnlviUa pitittadakkai {ClvakacihCdmani, 1658). The word tifinuial is 
also used in the sense of ‘to bind, hold fast', pinniva tolar iiivi. {kalittokai, 15, 
18) cf. TamU Lexicon, Vol, V, Pt. I, 1932, pp. 27, 28. Compare also the Manathi 
pe4 in this connection which means ‘ a single string of braidefl hair ’. See J. T. 
Molesworth’s dictionary, Bombay, 1857. Cf. also the following passages from 
Pattuppdttu : — binntv-anna pinankarimlai totum (10, Malaipatuku(^, line 379). 
The gloss on this is \~avvarankalit piMivaiUalotta koppmankifyi cituklttaiyuiaiya 
cittya va\ikaidtum. See pages 590 and 643 of U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar's edition of 
Pattuppa^u, Cf. also pinnirun Kuhtal, ‘dark tress of plaited hair' (8, Kutincip- 
pdftu, line 60, pages 470 and 488). piUkkaiyaw^ citu putattut-totik'kal 

makatuu. (3, citupdmxxMppaiai, lines 191-192). The gloss on this is: — piiiyitjfiiu 
kttiyaiyotta pitmtX^^oiyi^ vll.niu citiya tnutukit^iyum Ictiyanihta kaiyifiOiyu- 

mufaiya makal (pages 143 and 168). 

^3 Cf. with the Tamil word madcdttal (verb transitive), Telugu madutsu ‘to 
fold up, to double up, curl ' and with the Tamil madi, Kannada madi ‘ bending down 
as sheaf of paddy 

Prof. Siddheahwar Varma has drawn my attention to this word. 

ScHRADER-jEVONS, ibid, p. 329. 

There seems to be no Miujda or Kol word correftponding to tliis, so far as 
1 know, except the word ‘ mit ' ^ unite ' cf. P. O. Sodding Santal Diet., s.v. 

On the question of the primeval relationship between IE. and Dravidian, 
see my paper in the Bulletin of the D. C. R. /. Poona, pages 391-S92, Vol I, 1940. 
The Indo- Aryans certainly knew ‘plaiting* even before their entrance into India (see 
note 15). Why then have they borrowed (if at all they have) from the Dravidians 
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Midaital means also ‘ to weave, as mat, etc.’^^ We have also in Tamil 
the word mudaital<midai- {verb-transitiwe) meaning ‘to braid, plait, 
wattle'.^® ^ The line ularnta paluttalai mutaihtu veyhta tanimaf^ai occurring 
in the commentary on Pattuppaitu are significants^^ in that it refers to the 
building of houses by means of the bark of the coconut-palm tree. This is 
the most ancient literary reference in Tamil to the special use to which plaiting 
is put, viz. building houses. Hence it is clear that about, the second century 
A.D. (the approximate date of composition of Pattuppaitu)-^ the unique use 
to which plaiting could be put, was known in Dra vidian India. It is interest- 
ing to remember that in Silappalikdram also we have reference to the closely 
allied art of weaving.-^ Building houses by means of the bark is contrasted 

a word for ‘ plaiting hair ’ ? In a sense, I venture to suggest that the problem here 
is similar to the one cf the Indo-Aryans borrowing from the Austro-Asiatic, a word 
for the arrow. (P. C. Bacciii, P)e- Aryan and Pic-Dravidian in India, Calcutta, 
1929, p. 22). On the question of the primeval relationship between Dravidian and 
Finno-Ugrian, see also Caldwell, Comp, Gr, of the Drav. Lan^ua^es, 2nd ed., 1875, 
pp. 69-70. See also Hevesy. B90S.. 6, pp. 187 ff. and Cx)KDKS, BEFEO., 32, pp. 
580-581. 

Ta7nil Lexicon, Vol. V, Ft. IV, 1933, p. 3197. 

As a noun mutoi means ‘Ola basket' (vide Divdkaram) and ‘an umbrella 
of palm leaves’. Mntaical and mulaital are interesting words showing that plaiting 
was sometimes used for rough architectural purposes, may be, only for protecting 
walls as Prof. Siddhcshv'ar Varma thinks. It is interesting to note that mitai means 
‘platform for watching, left in a corn field’, nallavar kontar mitai {Kolitiokai, 103, 
line 9, p. 315 of Kasivisvanatha C£IETTIah’s ed., Dliana Vaisya ilaihar Sahgam 
publications, 1938). 

PerumpanaiTuppatai, 353 urai on the lines van tctUif ie* kiftvTdu matal vcynta 
(353) U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed., Madras, 1931, pp. 201 and 244. 

See V. R. Ramchandra DJkshitar, Studies in Tamil Liteiature and His- 
tory, London, 1931, pages 48 and 54. Compare also V. R. Rarnachandra Dikshitar, 
The Silappadikdra7n, Oxford University Press, 1939, p. 66. I am very much in- 
clined to agree with Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri that the Paltupdtiu should have 
been composed very much earlier than Silappadikdram in its present form. The 
absolute silence in Pattiippdttu with regard to Pallavas is a vstrong evidence for the 
early date of its composition. The style and diction of PattujMtiu and Ettuttokm 
bear close aftinities to those of the Silappadikdram and Manimekhalai and as are 
much nearer to those in point of time. Such an assumption is based on the consi- 
deration (among others) of the absence of any reference to Pallavas. (cf. K. A. 
Nilakantha Sastri, Pdndyan Kingdom, London, 1929, pp. 18-19). The age of these 
works lies in the early centuries of the Christian era (cf. K. A. Nilalcantha Sastri, 
ibid., p. 24). In Pattuppdttu (4 Perumpdmttuppatai 336 U. V. Swaminatha 
Aiyar’s 1st edition of text alone, 1931, p. 11. Vide also Smga ilakkiyam, Saiva 
Siddhantamahasamajam edition, Madras, 1940, p. 322) there seems to be a possible 
reference to what is now known as Mahabalipuram near Madras. No doubt, Pattu- 
pdtfu as it is extant now, is only a redacted Old Tamil classic, as Prof. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji thinks (“Dravidian origins and the beginnings of Indian Civilization’", 
The Modern Review, Vol. 36, December 1924, p. 675). 

Vide V. R. Rarnachandra Dikshitar, The Silappadikdram, p. 110 and 
footnote 6. See also Silappadikdram edited by U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar, Madras, 
1927, 5, 16 and 17, pp. 138 and 154. 

PaUinn mayirifium ParutU huliuun 
Kattu nun vij^aik Kdrukar irukkaiyum 
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with, in the line VeySmdtam in Pattupp^ttu*^^ 

It must be remembered also that the word mu4^col in Tamil also refers 
to ‘ plaiting, braiding, that which is plaited ' and ‘ screen of bamboo or palm 
leaves for protecting the banks of rivers from! erosion by floods.’^^ 

Lastly, I wish merely to draw attention here to some ornamental deco- 
ration made by Oraon women of Chota-Nagpur with paddy sheaves. Karsa- 
hanria, used at Oraon marriages, which is an earthen jar (K^si) decorated 
with a crown of ears of paddy plaited together, is the most interesting of 
these decorations.25 

Oraon men also plait straw and make into oval-shaped grain receptacles 
{moras md tibsis) of different signs.'^^^ 

II. Name Transference in dravidian with Special Reference to 
SOME WORDS Expressive of Relationship. 

I have discussed previously^^ the Malayalam words ettal and oppol with 
special reference to the phenomenon of “ Name Transference I should like 
to draw attention here to yet another interesting Tamil word, belonging to this 
category viz. ird, (cf. Kan. ere. CL also ToL, Porui, 256. Cehtanar, Diva- 
karam Madras, Manonmani Press, 1904) anyone who is great, as one’s 
father It developed the meaning of * elder brother.’ (Cf. Paripidtal, Madras 
Commercial Press 1918, p. 85) and also later on ' husband, as lord of his wife’ 
happinnai tanakkirai {NaByira Divyaprahandhaniy Tirumangai Alvar, 
Petty aiirumoli 2. 3. 5). 

The interesting transfer in this as well as in words like oppol (Malayalam), 
ettal (Mai.,) appe (Tulu) and amme (Tulu) can be brought under the third 
category of Name Transference of Aristotle where the name of a species is 
transferred to another species. In Latin nepos ‘ grandson ’ or ‘ sister’s son ’ 
is transferred in the form of nephew to a brother’s son. Here we have trans- 
ference from one species of blood relationship to another.^® 

III. Dravidian-Numeration. 

Codrington*® observed that the word tale should have at first signified 
ten in Savo when no other number beyond ten was counted. J. PrzyluskP® 

23 4 Perumpanaw^ppatai, 348 (pages 201 and 243). 

24 Tamil Lexicon, Vol* VI, Pt. I, 1934, p. 3248. 

Sarat Chandra Roy, ‘ Arts and Manufactures of the Oraons The Modem 
Review, Vol. 16, August 1914, pp. 178-179. 

28 Vide Sarat Chandra Roy, ibid, p. 179. 

2^ “The Dravidian (Tamil) Attan and Anmi in Hittite"* (Btdl. D. C. R. I. 
Vol, I, 1940, pp. 392-393). 

28 Vide for a discussion of this phenomenon W. M. Urban, Language and Real- 
ity, 1939, London, p. 175 and footnote 1. 

28 Codrington, Melanesian languages, p. 249. 

P. C. Bagchi, Pre- Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, p. 27. Also cf. P. C. 
Bagchi, ibid. p. 25 for the Austro- Asiatic word for ‘ twenty ' in Bengal. In common 

Bl/LLEllN D. C. R. I. VOL. ll. 42 
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argued that similarly in the Austro- Asiatic languages the words which later on 
under a little different form, signified ‘ twenty ' should have originally signified 
‘ ten 

In Dravidian India also, counting by ten as in most of the Austro-Asiatic 
languages seems to have been the rule at one time.^^ 

Now we have in Pattupputiu the following telling line : 

taca-nankeytiya panaimarun^ral 

It is interesting that the expression taca-nanku^^ iised here for forty 
(10X4) is made up of the Sanskrit words dasa (10) and the Tamil word 
nanku (4).^ It is also significant that this expression though quite acci- 
dentally enough ( ? ) , as it may undoubtedly appear at first sight, seems to be 
a compromise between the old Austro- Asiatic system of numeration (which 
was perhaps the same in the most ancient times in Dravidian India 
too (?) viz. counting by ten)^° and the quartal system which should have 
prevailed in the early phases of the primitive Indo-European,^^ 


Indo-European at a later stage, higher numbers upto twenty seem to have existed 
(vide also P. C. Bagchi, ibid., pp. 26-27). The Mundas count in twenties. 

Vide Kittel, IA, ii. 1873, p. 124, Grierson, Linguistic Survey oj India, 
Vol. IV. p. 4. 

32 7 neiunalvaiai, 115, U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed. of Pattupattu 1931, p. 440. 

33 For the hardening of original d of dasa into t see S. K. Chatterji, The 
Modern Review, Vol. 36, Dec. 1924, p. 675. In Tol, ecca iyal collatikararn sutra 6, 3 ; 

vata cot kilavi va\a eluttorli 

efuttotu punarhta cotldkumme 

885, page 122 of C. Namaccivaya Mudaliar's ed. of Tolkdppiyan Collatihdrcmi, 1922, 
Madras, ccftfii.p Dandi., sutra 25, urea., i-iv., sutras 175, 635 taca as well as caruma 
in ‘ taippamai carumattu ’ {Paripatal 21, 3. p. 155 of U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed. 
2. 1935., also ibid., p. x.) are usually cited as instances of Tamil adaptations of Sanskrit 
(Indo- Aryan ?) wordj. Cf. also my review of Kaydtaram in the NIA., 194 Vol. III. 

34 That this is not an isolated instance but a representative of an unbroken tradi- 
tion well kse;pt up even in far later times, is attested by the occurrence of the form 
iaca-nntu (10 X 100) in Ottak KOttar's Takhaydgapparani, 635. See also the mm 
on this ' Kirahtamun tamilunkutiyavdru* (U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar's ed., 1930, 
p. 211). It is interesting to note here that the Sanskrit language itself was called 
kirania (from Skt., grantha), possibly from the script in which it was perhaps usually 
written among Ehavidians as now. This script is still called by that name. 

For correspondence between Fino-Ugrian and Dravidian expressions of 
numerals, see F. Otto Schrader, ZIL, 3. 1925, pp. 107-109 also BSOS., Vol. 8, 1936, 
p. 751, 6 ftn.‘ 2 ; cf. myt paper also Bull. D. C. R. /., Vol. I. 1940, p. 391. 

38 Cf. Mackenzie, Leeds studies in English and kindred languages, 1937, pp. 1- 
4. See also my paper ‘ Tocharian and the invalidity ot the Satem-Centum hypothCvSis 
etc.*, NIA. 1940, p. 42. f. n. 11, Pure quartal system might have been prevalent 
in the later stages of the primitive Dravidian too-~(cf. H. Heras, NIA., II, 1939. 
p, 457. See also my paper Bull., D. C. R. L, Vol. I. 1940. p. 415.) in all probability, 
just prior to the period when the Dravidians, like the Sumerians, developed a duo- 
decimal system whidi is preserved to this day among the Minicoy islanders [cf. S. V. 
Venkateswara, Indian adtme through the ages. Vol. I. 1928, p. 10. See footnote 3 
abovel. Mark Collins (Dravidk Studies, No. 4, Madras University 1926, p. 20) has 
already suggested that a compromise between the decimal and the octavial systems may 
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In the formation of the words for four, the Dravidians seem to have been 
originally guided by the idea of evenness as pointed out by Kittels.^^ What I 
seek to emphasise here is that though the Tamil word taca occuiring in the 
ciarliest of Sahgam works (as noted above) is doubtless an Indo- Aryan loan 
(Skt. dasa), it undoubtedly represents an older Dravidian tradition of count- 
ing by ten, as it is an established and proved fact that the Dravidians had 
independent words upto ten even in the most ancient times.^® 

IV. Picture-Writing in Ancient Dravidian India. 

In my paj^er on “ The Dravidian words for ‘ book ’ and ‘ writing ’ I 
put forward the view that picture writing was the prevailing mode of writing 
in Ancient Dravidian India. In support of this contention, I am now in posi- 
tion to adduce a few more literary evidences'^’ which I believe are incontro- 
vertible. The following occurs in Yidpparuhgalavirutti : (Minerva Press, 
Madras 1916) : 


Uruvey-unarvay-oliye ianmai 
Yena vtr elutium uriyavenpa 
Kdnappaila uruvam elld 
Mdnakdlpum vakaimai mti 
Valuvil oviyan kaivinai pola 
EluiappatuvaUuruveluttakum 

Mailainathar in his commentary on N annul, 256 (Madras, Vaijayanti 
Press, 1918) quotes this sutra. Va4ivelMttu is mentioned by Cehtanar in his 
Divdkaram,^^ but; its definition does not seem to be clear. In all probability, 
it also refers to picture-writing. 

The Tamil word kirukku is purely colloquial.-*^ It dops not occur in any 
of the Tamil classics. Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri Pillai connects this word with 
karangu 'to whirl, or to move round whose causative form is karakku. Here 
it must be noted that this form is very common in Malayalam though rare in 
Tamil. The equation karakku > kirukku seems to be tenable. In regard to 

have taken place. Cf. my paper, NIA., 1940, p. 43, f.n. 11. That the Kols (Kolareans ?) 
borrowed the decimal notation from the Indo-Aryans seems to have been the opinion 
of H. G. T. (Cf. Indian Antiquary, Vol. ii, p. 97). The Kol substrata in the Dravi- 
dian, especially in the matter of numeration, is certainly an interesting question and 
may lead to fruitful investigations. 

BuU. D. C. R. /. Vol. I. 2-4, 1940, p. 420. 

s8 Vide Kittel, Ind. Ant. ii. 1873, p. 124. Note 3 above. 

Bull. D. C. R. L Vol. I. 2-4, 1940. R 420. 

I am greatly indebted to Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai of the Madras University 
for drawing my attention to these literary evidences. 

Madras, Manonmini Vilasa Press, 1904. 

Vide my paper “ The Dravidian words for ‘ book ' and ‘ writing ’ Bull D.C, 
R- I. Vol. I., p. 420. 

Malay^am karahnu. See also pamharattu Katangtya padiya {kacciyaeppa 
SivAcaryar, Kandapuranam, tirunagarappafalam, 28. Madras Presidency Press, 1908). 
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the latter word, whether its obMract sense or concrete sense is a later develop- 
ment, it is not easy to say.^^ But Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai agrees with me in 
thinking tliat it is just probable that the meaning to ‘ scribble illegibly ’ pre- 
ceded the abstract sense. In passing. I should like to draw here attention to the 
interesting definition of Cittiravanna (a special variety of poetic composition 
in which long and ^ort syllables are arranged in a particular way) in Tol- 
kappiyami The name Cittiravatmc^^ * colour of painting ’ seems to 
be very significant— vanna nefiyavun kuriyavu mrhtutan varume 
{Td., Por,, 523). As an example! of this variety of this poetic composition 
UampUranar gives the following instance : 

drut valinun ceri varar 

ceri varinum ara muyahkar. {KuruMokai., 231)^® 

The significance of the words oliva^ivam and variva^ivam also must not 
be forgotten, in this connection.^^ The following instances from KalHtokai 
also seem to confirm my view of picture writing in Ancient Dravidian India. 


Vide my paper “ Dravidian words for ‘ book * and ‘ writing Bull. D. C. R. 
I. Vol. I, p. 420. Like the significant word kitukku, the Tamil word varcdvu is used 
also in the sense of ' an exemplary character which has the power to discriminate 
what ought to be done from what ought not to be done’. (Cf. Tol. Per., 256. See 
the gloss cm it in lUmpuratutm p. 364. It is useful to remember here that Kittel in 
his Kannada Dictionary gives Tamil-Kannada ktru = Telugu gtru ‘ toi scratch ’ to 
illustrate that Tam. Kan. K = Tel. g. According to Subbayya {Indian Antiquary, 
1909, pages 207 and 217), however, Tam. K — Kan. Tel. g. See Jules Bloch, BSL. 
XXV, I, p. 7 P. C. Bacxhi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, Calcutta, 1929, 
p. 48. See also. T, Burrow, BSOS., 9, 711. Tamil kttu Malayiam kltuya Kan- 
nada Tulu Tulu prim. Drav. r is represented by r ). Telugu gltw 

' scratch ’ are given by K. V. Subbayya (ibid, p. 168) as good examples to show that 
the primitive Dravidian medial i is retained in all the Dravidian Languages (cf. K. 
V. Subbayya, ibid., p. 212). kiiu ‘cut’ in the compound kitu-thikal ‘crescent 
moon*. (Tirumalkaippiran, Tiruccanta Viruttam. 42 Ndlayirad Divya Prabandham. 
B. Ratna Naikar and Sons ed., p. 211). 

*5 The expression Varivanappu occurring in Puta navyptu (Bull., D. C. R. I. 
p. 419) occurs also in ManimekhaLcn (U. V, Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed. 3, Madras, 
1931, 3, 8, p. 27). 

Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed. of Kutuntrkai Madras, 1937, pages 557-559. 

Cf. ‘ Die Sprache der alten Gedichte setzt eine lange Kultur voraus, die wahr- 
scheinlich in die Zeit vor ihrer schriftlichen Fixierung zuriickreicht und wozu nicht 
nur das Tamil-Volk beigetragen hat. Auf diese Zeit scheinen mir auch die alten 
Grammatiken hinzuweisen mit ihrer starken Betonung der doppelten Gestalt der Buch- 
staben, der Lautgestalt {olivadivam) und Liniengestalt {varivadivmn) . Erstere 
erkennt, wie sie sagen, nur das Ohr, letztere das Auge. Das oUva<fivafn ist das Erste 
und wichtigste.* (Heinrich NAU, Prolegomena Zu Paftanattu PiUedydfs Pddd, 
Halle, 1919, p. 20). It must also be borne in mind that the script used in some of 
the Ancient Tamil inscriptions is known as Vatteluttu (cf. H. Nau^ ibid, 25 and 
43. Inscriptims of the Madras Presidency. Madras Government Publication, 1919). 
Vattehittu is the script of the early inscriptions till about the end of the tenth 
century a.d. (cf, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pditdyan Kingdom, London, 1929, 
p. 6). 
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toyyil poritta VmamuJai Van Kdttu. 32 (Marutakkali, line 12. 97, p. 292 
of Ka6i Vi4van5tha Reddiyar's edition, Madras. Dhana Vaiiya ilainan 
Tamil^^anga publication 2, 1938.) 

The significant gloss on this is as follows : — 

Toyyil elutina alakinaiyutaiya mulaiyakiya Venmaiyaiyutaiya Kbitinaiyum 
(p. 293) 

men mulai merroyyil elutu-Komarretiran. Mullaikkali, 111. lines, 

16-17. p. 356.^8 

I have already refered to the interesting passage ' Valldnrai iya vari 
vanappurra allippdvai' occurring in Purandnuru, (33, lines 16 and 17, page 
92 of U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed., 1936).'*^ In that connection, it is 
interesting to remember the significant lines. 

Valldnrai iya varippunaipdvai '' occurring in Pattuppattu (6 Maturaik- 
kmci, line 723, pages 333 and 421 of U. V. Swaminath Aiyar’s ed., 1931). 

The gloss on it is as follows : — 

cittirakdri pamappaita elutikkaiceytif^ pdvaiy4t\atte 

Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji seeks to establish the following equation : 
L 3 cian prnnwaie * made, built ’ (' excavated ; cut ' ?) = Tamil. Var ; Kannada. 
bar ; Telugu. Vra * to write ’ and attempts to derive the meanings of the Dra- 
viuan words from the idea of ‘scratching* ‘cutting* (vide Suniti Kumar 
Ceatterji, “ Dravidian Origins and the beginnings of Indian Civilization *’ 
Tk Madern Review, Vol. 36, 1924, p. 678).*^^ 

Even in case of wide admission and general acceptance of the above equa- 
tion I think that I do not have any valid reason here to abandon or even in 
any vay modify my view that the Tamil word Vari and the cognates in other 
Dratdian languages are significant in demonstrating the existence of pictorial- 
writkg in ancient Dravidian India. I believe that the few literary evidences 
I hale been able to give here make my position quite unalterable. 


** Cf. also Karumpum Valliyum perun idl e(uti (Silappatikdram. Canto II, 
line 21 U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar*s ed.^ 1927, p>p. 43 and 49. See also V. R. Rama- 
chandl Dikshitar, The SUappadikdram, Oxford University Press. 1939, p. 93. “ Ko- 
valan mused himself by painting, on the broad shoulders of his lady-love, the sugar- 
cane ad the vallu' 

Bull., D. C. R. /. Vol. I, 1940. p. 420. The gloss on it as folows : 

Kai valldt^t pujiainiu ceyyappatfa 

efutiya a\< 2 ku poruMya allippdvcd (p. 93 of Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed.) 

O. also the expression elutucittirmkcd Petiyalvar, Ttrumoli, 3, 6, 9, p. 74 of 
Ratna byakar and Sons edition of Ndldyhaddivya Prabandham, Madras. cittiram 
elutu cittiram varm ’ draw a picture ’ are of course current in usage even in 
ModerriTamil. For the meaning of draw or print for elutu, see A. Master, BSOS, 
Vol. 9, 1 1004. 

lly attention to this learned article was drawn by Prof. Suniti Kumar 
ChattsIi himself. 
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V. On the Tamil Word tlrvai. 

In a previous paper,** I have referred to the fazt that the word tirvai in 
the time of Kampa came to mean ‘ antidote, remedy It is interesting to 
note that subsequently this word developed the maning of ‘ ultimate end, 
conclusion, certainty’ also. This is attested by the following line from a 
song of Tayumanavar.** 

EtutBl izakkaveuze ertketjkumoru tirvai 
‘ there is a certainty about the fact that those who are bom should die 


With regard to the meaning ‘divorce fee’ of the word kallar mentioned 
in the paper referred to above, I wish merely to draw attention here to the 
interesting Semitic word khuVum meaning “ a simple substitute, signifying 
‘ the act of divorcing a wife for a ransom to release her from her husband h®’ 

VI. The Semantics of the Tamil Word hul 

I have already discussed the question of the psychological semartic 
channel through which the Tamil word nul meaning ‘ book ’ passed."’® I po- 
pose to place here some additional facts I have been able to collect since tien 
in support of my view, 

in general and a variety of it in particular are defined in Tolk^ppifum 
thus*^ : 

Nulenap patuvatu nuvaluh kalai 
Muialu mutivu mazukdlinzit 
Tokaiyinum vakaiyinum porunmai katti 
Yunnin tokcinza vurai yotu ( punarhtu ? ) poruhti 
Nunniiin vilakkalatuvatan panpe^^ 

Nerina maniyai hiralpata vaiiUn 
KDrinap porulai yoruvali vaippa 
Tdttena molipa uyarmolippulavat'^^ 


** An extended misapplication of the Dative of Relationship in Tamil Bull, 
D. C. R, Vol. I, 1940, p. 418, fn. 1. 

Werks, published by B, Ratna Nayakar and Sons, Madras, 1937, pl90. 

^ Vide Lane's Arabic Lexicon, Book I, Part 2, p. 791. I am indebtecto Prof. 
C. H, Shaikh, for drawing my attention to this. 

“ Dravidian words for ‘ book ' and ‘ writing ’, ” Bull, D. C. R, Vc I, Nos. 
2-4, p. 419. It is interesting to remember in passing that Tamil Kannada-MlayaJam- 
Telugu-Tuju nSki illustrates that the primitive Dravidian medial u is preseied in all 
the Dravidian languages. (Cf. K. V. Subbaiya, Indian Antiquaify, Vol. 38, 1909, 
p. 170). 

Tolkdppiyam Pondatikdram, ed. by Chidambaram PiiXAi and/aiyapuri 
PiLLAi, Madras, 1935, pp. 435 and 482. 

Tol Pot,, 468, Raipaswamy Sastrulu, ed. Madras, 1935. 

TqI Per, 472. 
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Here in the last stanza dttu (a variety of nul) is defined as a composi- 
tion where different ideas are strung like a garland of gems. 

The following is also an interesting definition of nul in TolkSppiyam.®® 

Oita Cuiiiramuraippit kantikai 
Meyppatak kilania vakaiyafdki 

Irain kuzzamum inzi heritin 
Muppat tiruvdkaiy uttiyotu punarin 
NTiletia molipa nunahkumolip pulavar. 

In classic Tamil, what is known as Porulilakkanam is constituted by 
akam and puzam, Akam is the indescribable mental state (the state of 
/?fls<2-reaIisation) of the lover and the beloved. The psychological analysis 
and description of this state has also come to be called akam from its original 
meaning ‘ in \ Puzam is the description of outer or external conduct of men 
(such as heroic deeds, etc.) which can be understood by all ; in other words, 
it can be objectively studied.^® Among these, for obvious reasons akapportU 
has been given much greater prominence than puzapporul in Tamil classics.'®^ 
Among the prabahdhas which for their main theme have akam, Kdvai is the 
foremost.'®^ They seem to have been mainly composed in strict conformity 
with the rules laid down in Akapporul ilakkanam as is attested by the fact 
that in the haiyanarakapporul wrflt, verses from Pmiikkdvai are given to 
illustrate the rules in the grammar of Izaiyamr. Likewise the whole of 
Tanjai Vdnan kovai^^ is illustrated in the akapporul vilakka urcd of Nar kavi- 
raca Nambi while verses from both Tirukkovaiyar and Pdntkkovai are given 
in the work called Kalaviyar Kdrikai.^ 

Kdvai is defined as a work in which ideas pertaining to akam are strung 
together. This is clear from the fact that one of the patinenkilkanakku (the 
group of 18 short classics)®'^ is known by the name of dcarfkkdvai. 


Tot. Por. 644. 

Cf. U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed. 4, of Aiyan5ritan5r's Puzapporul Venbd- 
mdlai, 1934, p. v. Cf. also U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar's ed. 3 of PuiatwtSRtu* 1935, p. 
viii. See also Heinrich, NAU, PTolegomena zu Pat^xSfittu Pillaiyars Pddal,^ Halle 
1919, pt. 27. Cf. also Sri Vatsa Cakravaiti Rajagopala Aryan’s ed. of Aka Ncti^tu» 
Madras, 1935, R. Raghava Aiyangar's Introduction, pp. 5-6. 

See for instance Tolkdppiyam Porulatikcram ed., by U. Chidambaram Pillai, 
Madras, 1935. Namacdvaya Mudaliar’s ed. Tamil kalaga P^lblication. Madras, 
1924. Cf, U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed. of TiTuvarurkkovai, Madras, 1937, pp. i-ii. 

Cf. the Tamil saying * Ydvaiyum pd(ik kSvcupdfu' (Compose kdvai after 
composing in every metre.) Vide U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s introduction to Kdth 
ccurakkdvai, p. 13, Madras 1932. Cf. also Introduction to U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar's 
ed. 2 (1926) of Subrahmanya Muniver’s Tiruvdvaduduraikkdvai, p. vii. 

63 Its author might have been Poyyamoli. See U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed.3 
Ctvakacintdmarii Kdvintaiyar ilampakcm, Madras, 1928, Introduction, p. 5. 

6* See U. Y. Swaminatha Aiyar's ed. Tiruvdrurkkdvai by Ellappa Naya^ar, 
1937, p. ii. 

63 Trniil Lexicon, Madras, 1931, Vol. IV, Pt. 4, p. 2476, V. R. Ramchandra 
DiKSHiTAB, Studies in TmU Literature and History, London, 1930, p. 37, 
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It is interesting to note in this connection that Aka iianutu is called by 
the other name hetuh tokai. Its significance is pointed out by R. Raghava 
Aiyangarj^® 

« It is significant that eitkdvai is another name of ettuttokm which itself 
is the collective name of the following eight Tamil classics of the Sangam 
period. 

1. 2. Kuzuniokai, 3. ainkuzuhUzu. 

4. patizz^PP^^^^' 5. parietal. 6. Kalittokai. 

7. aka nariuzu. 8. puzamriuzuJ^' 

It may be clearly seen that the word kovai also supports the view that 
nui passed through a psychological semantic channel rather than a material 
semantic channel in its passage of meaning from ‘‘ string " to “ book for 
kovai has been a collection of stanzas which give a connected sense, from 
very early times.^® 

Mummanik kovai is compared to a string made up of Puspa-raga, vai^ 
4urya and gdm^taka stones, as this work contains stanzas strung together 
(compared in the following three metres, aciriyappd, venpd and Katialaikka- 
liituzai We again have in st. 814 of Takkaydgapparani the equally signi- 
ficant expression Tamil’kottu which is also met with in Tiruvdlavdyudaiydr 
Ti ruvilaiyddazp urdnamJ^ 

Great poets and saints have composed various kovais. Maiiikka Vacagar 
composed Tiruccirram balakkdvai while to Awai and Ottakkuttar are attri- 
buted acatikkovai and Kdhkeyan Ndtdyirakkovai respectively. The oldest of 
Kovais now extant are Tiruccizzambalakkovai and Panfikkovai, We have also 
later on Pattanattu Pillaiyar’s Tirukkalumala mimtmanikkovai and Tiruvi- 
4aimarudur mummanikkdvai,'’*^ There are various subdivisions of KovaiJ^ 


Vide Sri Vatsa Rajagopala Aryan’s ed. of Aka NZtJi^tu, Madras, 1935, Intro- 
duction, p. 7. 

U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s 2nd ed. of ParipdM, Madras, 1935. Intro- 
duction p. v. fn. For the similar significance of the name tokcd, see U. V. Swaminatha 
Aiyar’s 3rd ed. of Putaric^ntu. 1935, Madras Introduction p. vii. 

Kdkkuh tamil kottajyiiUum va\iye, Takkaydgapparani, 813, U. V. Swami- 
nath Aiyar’s 3rd ed. Madras, 1930, pp. 254 and 364. See also Tiruvdrukkdvai, p. ii. 
Compare also the following : Mammani yavatja cotzt^ purudardgam uiuvayiifRriyaa 
Kometahame yefzcank dduvar ( Perumbarrappuliyur Nambi Tnuvaia Vdyudaiym Tiru- 
vilmyddar Pmdiuim, 25, 22 Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed. 1927, p. 97). 

See U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed. of valivala Murmaziikkdvai, Kalaimagal 
publications 3, 1934, p. iii. 

Kadavul vdlttu 17, p. 6. With the word kottu and cozitnalai {Tiru. 4, 220, 
vide Bull. D. C. R. /., Vol. I, p. 419) compare also the Sanskrit expression vdkya- 
pu^papahdram (Swami Pavitrananda’s Sivamahimah Stotram. Advaita Ashram 
Mayavati, Almora, Himalayas. Stanza 31, pp. 62-63, 1938). 

Pattanattu Pillaiyar’s Prahahdattirattu, Madras, 1934, 4th ed. pp. 209-386. 
H. M. Nau, Pralegomena Zu Pattanattu PiUcdyars Pd4al, Halle, 1919, p. 43. 

See U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed., of Tkuvdrurkkdvai, p. iii, cf. also U. V. 
Swaminatha Aiyar’s kcay^datum keftatum, 1938, Madras ed., pp. 46-47. 
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The fdlowing are some of the interesting later Kovais now edited by U. V. 
Swaminatha Aiyar ; Subrahmaijya Munivar’s Tiruvd4udurmkkdvaiJ^ 
Swaminatha DeSikar’s Pdanudmkkovai (1935) V (divdamumntc^kkdvQi^^^ 
Sivakkolundu De^ikar's Kdticcumkkovm ; Kum&ragunipara Swamigal’s Cid- 
ambara Mummaoikkovai Cidmnb<tracceyyutk5v(d and pa^cramummanikko- 


VII. On the Malayalam Words oppol and ettal 

1 have already suggested the possible connection between the Melanesian 
O'ju and the Malayalam oppaP^ as well as between the original Tamil ait an 
and the Malayalam ettal. A purely sociological reason is also plausible for the 
interesting phenomena of Name Transference^^ involved in these words. The 
cause for this interesting phenomenon may lie in the undoubtedly most antique 
Dravidian custom of the father marrying his son when a child to a mature girl 
and then assuming the performance of the procreative function until the puta- 
tive father comes of age.*^® This is doubtless attested by the existence of the 
following Dravidian words^® which I give here in a convenient tabular form. 


‘ Elder Brother ' 


Telugu 

. . anna 

Tamil 

• • annan 

Kanna<Ja 

. . Ofma 

Malayalam 

. . atman 

Tujlu 

. . . anne 

‘ Father ' 

Tamil®® (colloquial) 

. . .anna 

Kanna<Ja 

. . . 

Telugu 

. . nanna 


1926, 2nd ed. ^4 1934 ^ Kalaimagal publication 3. 

Vide U. V. Swaminath Aiyar’s ed. of Kumpra gurupara Swamigal, Praban' 
dankah 1939, Madras, pp. 339 ff. Nimpaic cahkara NAranar's Maturaikkovai, ed. 
by Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, (Madras, 1934), is an old Kovm, the date of 
whose composition is about 1600, (see ibid., Introduction, p. 1 ). 

Bull. D. C. R. /.. Vol. I, 1940, p, 392, fn. 18 and p. 393, fn. 19. The word 
(yppol as it is pronounced by the MaJayalis to-day {appd, Voc.) appears to confirm 
the view that it is undoubtedly connected with the Melanesian o*fa. In actual pro- 
nunciation the middle phoneme in this interesting word seems to be between what 
might be described as voiceless labial explosive and fricative. 

77 Bull. D. C. R. /., Vol. I, 1940, p. 416. 

78 Hemingway says “ that Tottiyans very commonly marry a youny boy to a 
grown woman and as among the Konga Vellalas the boy's father takes the duties of 
a husband upon himself until the boy is grown up Quoted in E. Thurston, Castes 
and Tribes, oj the Southern India, Madras, Vol. VII, 1909, p. 193. 

78 Cf. G. J. Smayaji, some words denoting Relationship in the Dravidian Lan- 
guage, The Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 1938, Vol. XII, pp. 254-257. 

80 Tamil Lexicon, Madras, p. 60, Vol. I, pt. I. 
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(na [the pronominal prefix meaning “my*’] + ana [doubtless a form of the 
primitive Dravidian atpta ] ) 


11 . 

Telugu 


‘ Daughter-in-law ' 


kddalu 


* wife * 


Telugu ko4alu 

(possibly from ko4a ‘tender, young®^ -f alu as md k54alu),^^ 

G. J. Somayaji«3 draws attention to the important fact that in those 
classes where the husband addresses the wife as ‘ kd4<Au ' the wife refers 
to the husband as * mama' (uncle, father-in-law). 

The jokes cracked at the sons of the maternal uncle in the Maratha 
country^ especially the one at dira gain an added significance in the light of 
the very interesting linguistic facts of the Dravidian noted above. Whether 
these jokes show any trace of the influence of the most ancient Dravidian 
custom (of the father marrying his son as a child to a girl who has attained 
maturity) on the Indo- Aryans, I leave experts in the field of sociology to 
decide. For the present, it is enough that I state that similar blending and 
mixing, not to speak of borrowing of customs is not unlikely and unknown 
in the history of different peoples and even races.®® 

‘ Mother * 


III. • 

Tamil . , 
Kanna<Ja 
Telugu . 


arntnd, ammai^ 
. . . . omma 
. . . . amma 


Telugu 


‘ Grand-mother ’ 
mamma 


81 Kittel, Kannada Dictionary, p. 483. 
w Brown, Telugu Dictionary, p. 325. 

«« G. J. SOMAYAji, op. cit., p. 253. 

8^ Witness for instance ** mama went to Telangpur. He brouj^lt a sari from 
Telangpur. I put it on and went to fetch water and saw my small dira and took him 
up in my arms Vide Dr. Irawati KARVi;, ‘ Kinship terminology and usages in 
Maratha country ' Bull. D. C. R. I. Vol., 1, 1940, pages 351-352. 

85 Cf. my paper. Bull. D. C. R. /., Vol. 1, 1940, p. 391. See also C. C, Uhlen- 
BBCK, American AfUhropoiogist, Vol. 39, 1937, p. 390. 

•• Vide my paper, B%dl, D. C. R. /., Vol. I, 1940, p. 32. 
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‘Son' 


IV. 

Tamil . . . magan or maharf (or even makdn), 

Kanna-^a^® magmu 

Telugu nwgm 


‘ Husband ’ 


Telugu 


magmt4u 


‘ Father-in-law ’ 


Tamil 

Telugu 


. tnatna 

. m3ma 


‘ Husband ’ 


Telugu mdm€^^ 

Tamil mamar^ 


‘ Father ’ 


VI. 

Indo-Aryan 


tala 


* Grand-father ' 


Telugu^^ tat a. 

From the above grouping, it is clear that the cause for the semantic 
ditmgences noticed throughout seems to lie in the family relationship of the 
individual members of the primitive Dravidians, for, to the youngest child 
bom in a family (where sons as mere children are married to mature girls 
and where the father-in-law of the brides assume the performance of the 
procreative function until the putative fathers come of age), the eldest son of 
the family is a father as well as a brother [since he is botli the wedded (and 


87 Here the three different pronunciations current in three dialects of Tamil are 
given. Intervocalically, k is usually either a weak velar fricative or a voiced h in 
Tamil. Cf. J. R. Firth, An Appendix on Tamil Phonetics, in A. H. Arden, A Pro- 
gressive Grammar of Common Tamil, 1934, p. x. 

88 This word seems to have been adopted in the Marntha country. Vide I>r. 
Irawati Karve, op, cit., p. 354. 

Prof, Irawati Karv^ {Bull. D, C. R. /., Vol. II, 1940, p. 25), however, takes 
this term to reflect a social situation, viz., the most frequent custom of the maternal 
uncle marrying the niece in the Telugu country. 

‘ A term used by Pariah women in addressing their husbands* Tarrul Lexicon, 
Madras, Vol. V, Part IV, 1933, p. 3162. 

Doubtless an Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit) loan word in the Dravidian with a cha- 
racteristic semantic divergence. See G. J. Somyaji, op, cit., p. 252. 
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legal !)'®® husband of his mother and the real father's son] ; the young wife 
similarly Becomes in that family a young wife to the father and a wife to his 
son at the §ame time ; the young wife is again both a mother and a grand- 
mother to the youngest child (since she is not only his mother but also his 
grand-father’s wife); the grand-father and father are identical in the old 
men of the house and likewise the de jure husband of the young wife is not 
only a husband but also a son being the son of her virtual {de facto) husband 
(hence the confusion between the senses of ‘son * and ‘ husband ' too !).«» 


G. J. SOMAYAji (loc. cit., p. 254) while admitting that traces of this custom 
appear to have existed mntil very recently, seems to doubt whether they actually exist 
to-day. A case brought before the Munsif Court in Coimbatore some time back 
(about 1933 or 1934) however, goes to prove that there may be still traces of this 
very ancient custom. My attention to this interesting case has been drawn by the 
very judge before whom this case was brought. The facts of the case are as follows. 

A gauijda woman of Salem District aged about 35, filed a suit for maintenance 
against her hu^and who was alleged to be aged 20 years and was a student in the 
Intermediate or B.A. Class in the St. Joseph’s College at Trichinopoly. He raised a 
contention that he did not marry the plaintiff and that she was not entitled to any 
maintenance from him. The plaintiff’s case was that she was married to him while 
he was 7 or 8 years old, but that according to the custom of the caste, i.e. the Vellala 
gatUKJas of Coimbatore and Salem Districts,* she was serving his father as a wife, 
that accordingly she was enjoyed by the father and that she had given birth to three 
children by him but that nevertheless her legal husband was only the son. 

In South India, among Nattukottai CettiSrs also there is a practice of marrying 
boys very early, in any event before 20. It often happens that the brides are older 
than the bridegrooms. It does not appear whether it was because elders are anxious 
to get brides or bridegrooms from families of equal status or on account of the dearth 
of boys or girls or it is a remnant of the now forgotten ancient primitive Dravidian 
custom. 

Vide G. J. Somayaji, (^p, c#/., pp. 256-257. 



A FURTHER NOTE ON THE LOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE 
THREE PROBABLE STAGES OF PRIMITIVE-INDO- 
EUROPEAN COMPOUND-FORMATION 


By 

C. R. Sankaran. 

I have discussed elsewhere^ the view that thought is typically little more 
than invisible and inaudible speech activity.^ J. B. Watson conceived thought 
to be a kind of complex muscular activity in which the muscles of the 
larynx and of the oral cavity were chiefly involved/^ 

Lorimer, however, believed that ‘‘ thought as implicit tensional behaviour 
and mind as its immediate context are prior to linguistic activity ; but 
thought is recognised and mind is reconstituted through the instrumentality 
of linguistic processes into human reason and logical structures/’^ It must 
be remembered here that logical analysis of a language always presupposes 
a phenomenological analysis. While logical analysis confines itself to im- 
plicational and inferentional meaning and concerns itself with words and 
sentences only in so far as they constitute the medium of such meanings, 
phenomenological analysis, on the other hand, is concerned with the memint 
junctions of language in its primary character as speech or communication.® 


^ NIA., I. p. 744. See also my paper, “ Paget’s gesture- theory of the origin of 
human speech” to be published shortly in the Annals oj the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona. 

2 For the principle of the inseparability of thought and language, see W. M. 
Urban, Language and Reality, pp. 320-347 and Chap, 6. 

3 Cf. J. B. Watson, Psycholagy from the standpoint of behaviourism, 1919. 
For complete bibliography on this controversial question, see S. K. Bose, “ Lan- 
guage and Meaning,” Journal of the Department of Letters, (Calcutta University), 
XXXII, 1939, p. 8. 

^ Vide F. Lorimer, The growth of Reason, 1929, p. 16 as quoted by S. K. 
Bose, ibid, p. 7. 

Vide W. M. Urban, Language and Reality, pp. 134-135 and 282. 

The word ” phenomenology ” is used in several senses. But here it is used 
more or less in the same sense in which it is used by K. Koffka (Principles of 
Gestalt Psychology, 1985., p. 73) but more precisely in the sense in which it is used 
by W. M. Urban (loc. cit,). According to K. Koffka, phenomenology means that 
kind of observation, which inevitably leads to as thorough a description as pos- 
sible, of a phenomenon which by itself rules out a number of theories and indicate 
definite features which a true theory must possess. Witness for instance my postu- 
lation of the two stages of Karmadhdraya compound-formation in the PIE., in my 
paper “The Double- Accented Vedic Compounds” published in the Madras Uni* 
versity Journal, Vol. VIII, 1986, pp. 85-86. 
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It must also be borne in mind that the determinative Karmadhdraya^ 
stage in the primitive Indo-European I have postulated® corresponds to the 
stage of the adjective-formatian in the child's language where the adjectival 
words express more the inner states than indicate abstract qualities^ 

Finally in connection with my postulation of the crude-si4)bstance-^ttri- 
bute state in the PIE. tongue,® I wi^ to merely call attention here to the 
very interesting fact that B. Malinowski® calls the category of persons and 
personified things which the practical Weltanschauung of primitive man iso- 
lates (the rough, uncouth matrix out of which the various conceptions of 
substance could be evolved) out of undifferentiated background, the crude^ 
substance. 


• See my paper referred to in fn. 5. 

Cf. E. Cassirer, Die Phihsophie der Symbolischen Formen, VoL III, p. 128. 
Clara arid W. Stern, Die Kinder Sprache, Leipzig 1907, pp. 35 ff. and 224 ff. 
W. M. Urban, Language and Reality, p. 155. 

* NIA,, I, p. 744. 

® Supplement I to and Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, p. 332. 




THE PHONEMIC VARIANTS OF AYTAM IN OLD TAMIL* 

By 

C. R. Sankaran and N. K. Srinivasan. 

The conventions of Tamil writing have all along been a very poor guide. 
The traditional writing does not adequately serve the scientific study of the 
language.’^ But nevertheless the principle of a symbol for each phoneme is 
approached by the traditional alphabetic writing to some extent, at least. This 
is evident from the following sutra in Tolkappiyam? 

Pulliy iliaveUa meyyum 
uruv uruvakiy akaramotuyirttdum 
inaiy uyirdf uruvu tirinUiyiittcium 
ayiriydav uyirttd are 

This sutra speaks of symbols being used to represent the combination of 
a pure consonant and vowel phonemes. 

The defect in the alphabetic writing of Tamil is clear* from the following 
siiira of ^annul also, inasmuch as the way to record a complete list of 
the written symbols providing one sign for each phoneme of the language* is 
not in any way indicated. Hence, it is not surprising that no attempt was 
ever made to record the phonemic variants* of what is traditionally known 
as aytam 

ToUai vafivinav ellav eluttumw^ 
eytum ekaramokara mty puHi^ 

Commenting on the sutra 
Kuniyai iharan kurriyal ukorom 
aytam et}ra 

mupparpuUiyu^tn ehittor a^rufi 

* It is unfortunate that ray student Mr. N. K. Srinivasan who collaborated with 
roe in writing this paper! passed away on the 3rd of December, 1940, long before the 
publication of this paper. — C. R. Sankaran. 

1 L. Bloomfiexd, Language, 1933, pp. 79 and 85. 

See also C. Subrahmanya Bharatiyar, TamlU eluttukkurm, Kdcmagd, Vol. 
XIX, No. 2, February 1941, pages 206-209. 

2 Tot. elut., 17. 

M. Raghava Aiyancar, * Tolkappiyasarum pdli eluttum ' centamil, 25. 

8 L. Bloomfield, Language, p. 85. 

‘ See P. S. Subrarmanya Sastri, Tot., elut., Kurippurai, p. 8. 

See also C. R. Sankiaran and G. S. Gai, * An attempt at Efemonstration of 
the Non-Numerical Mathematical Ihscourse of Linguistics.’ This is to be pub- 
lished shortly. References to it are henceforth numbered 4 throughout 

s See Statmul, Sutra 98. See U. V, Swaroinatha Aiyar’s edition, 1935. 

» Tot., ebitn 2. 
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l^ACCiNARKKiiJiYAR that dytcm is represented in writing by three 
dots ( 0 %) like an oven^ {dytam ettra ocmtdn (Kfuppukkutfupdla munru pulli- 
vafivirr et^jpdtu wjmtt€iTku dytam enra muppdr pulliyum enrdr ) . 

The word dytam is doubtless from Sanskrit dSritam. The change of 
Sanskrit i> Tamil y is regular in many of the loan words.® Sanskrit dsritam 
while being borrowed into Tamil, loses r, s is replaced by y and i by u. The 
name dsritam is significant, for this phoneme is modified by the following 
phoneme in a word and accordingly becomes one or the other of its six phone- 
mic variants^ (see below). In other words, it belongs to the class of phonemes 
which is indicated by the symbol (h) here only for the sake of convenience, 
as in : 

Skt. — anta{h)karana \ ka{k)pacati. 

The sutra, Kuriyatan munnar dyta-ppuUiy 

uyirotu punarhtavdldran micaitte^^ 

as we have seen 4 (together with the siitra 101) determine the position of 
dytam as that between a short vowel and one of the six consonants c, t, t, 
p and r. 

But tlie sutra 

dytam nilaiyalum varai niHaiyinre 

takaram varuun kdlai ydna^^ 

takes into account instances like mul-\-tltu>mu^f^fituior mut(itu). Similarly 
we have pattu side by side with o°o tu, aooiai by the side of attai. We have 
alsoi kal-\- tituyka^ofitu (or karritu) which is taken into consideration by the 
following sutra of iQannul also.'^^ 

la lavrriyaipindm dytam a hum.^^ 

Instances like*^a(/) -\-titu, mu{l) +titu can be taken as instances of speech 
forms with a given linearly ordered class of phonemes. The phoneme known 
as dytam represented by the symbol o°o the class in the familiar manner 


7 The South India Saivasiddhdnta edition, Tinnevelly, 1933, p. 22. 

• Cf. Skt. iwasflwa>Tamil mayanam 
Skt. smasru'^mayir, 

M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar, Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. 14, 1940, 
p. 57. 

® Cf. ToL, elut. 101. Also fn. 4. 

ToL, elut. 38. L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar thinks “ that the significant 
fact that the syllable immediately preceding the plosive which produces the dytam 
in Tamil is usually short, sugge^sts the possible influence of some kind of accent- 
distribution in the production of the aspirate” [The Indian Antiquary, Vol. 59. 
1930, p. 198, footnote 3.) 

3:1 Tol, elut., 399, 

^2 See also ToL, eluttatikdram, Sutra 369 Takaram varu vafiyayta hikt^yilum 
Pukarim enmaodr pulamaiy ore. 

Nam^i^ Sutra 97, U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar's ed. p. 55. 
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of Dedekind's postulate ; it may be conceived as a member of a new class. ^ 

An attempt has been so far made here only to apply Dedekind's postulate 
to sandhi-formations like ka{l)i-mu. But both smdhi 3 Xi(i " non^sandhi 
(instances like formations may be considered together and then we 

may demonstrate that the following theorem of Dedekind can also be applied 
with advantage. 

Leonard Bloomfieli)^^ appears to conceive of a new class of phonemes 
defined by these ' cuts ’ and we venture to point out that the entire discussion 
in this paper centres around a particular class of these * cuts '. We do not 
regard the instances discussed here as phonetic modifications. Perhaps L. 
Bloomfield might differ from us.^® 

Dedekind’s theorem is conveniently given as follows.’^ 

“ If the real numbers are divided into two classes L and R in such a way 

that 

(i) every number belongs to one or other of the two classes, 

(ii) each class contains at least one number, 

(iii) any member of L is less than any member of R, 

then there is a number a which has the property that all the numbers less 
than it belong to L and all the numbers greater than it to R. The number a 
itself may belong to either class.” 

Taking the three successive phonemes {vowd-\‘dytcm-^ consonant) in each 
of the speech-forms under discussion as an integral part, the vowel that imme- 
diately precedes and the stop-consonant that immediately follows the dytam 
(which can conveniently be denoted as a) may be taken to belong to the 
L and R classes respectively (in the integral part taken) such that any mem- 

It is interesting to note here that VIramAmunivae explicitly says that it is 
neither a vowel, nor a consonant Viramamunivar, Tonnul Vilttkkam 13, urai quoted 
by P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, Tamil Language, Trichy., 1936, p. 58. 

L. Bloomfield, Linguistic Aspeicts of Science, p. 54. Fot€ndations of the 
Unity of Science, Vol. I, No. 4, The University of Chicago Press, 1939. 

10 Bloomfield, ibid., p. 26. 

See G. H. Hardy’s A Course of Pure Mathematics (Cambridge University 
Press), 5th ed. 1928, p. 29, 

In the matter of application of Dedekind’s postulate and Dedekind’s theorem 
for the clarification of many ideas we are indebted to our friend Mr. P. Jagan- 
NAthan. Incidentally this demonstration illustrates how “ a mathematical theorem 
is, regarded from the point of view of its application in empirical science, a device 
or tool enabling us to make a very complex and long chain of applications of the 
rules of the calculus by one stroke, so to speak. The theoremi is itself, even when 
interpreted, not a factual statement but an instrument facilitating operations with 
factual statements, namely, the deduction of a factual conclusion from factual pre- 
mises. The service which mathematics renders to empirical science consists in fur- 
ni^ing these instruments ; the mathematician not only produces them for any parti- 
cular case of application but keeps them in store, so to speak, ready for any need 
that may arise.” Cf. Rudolf Carnap, Fornidations of lagk and mathematics, Inter- 
national encyclopaedia of Unified Science. (The University of Chicago Press), Vol I 
No. 3, (1939), p. 47. 
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ber of the L class is less than any member of the R class, since, as has been 
pointed out elsewhere the vowels are less significant for the> sense, than the 
consonants *(4). 

Even in the Sangam period there doubtless occurred a tendency to obli- 
terate the distinctions of the different phonemic variants of aytam for we meet 
with aootai beside akutai in Sangam literature.^® 

Doubtless the same symbolo°o ^^Presented from very old times the six 
different variants (of a particular phoneme known as aytam) rather than dif- 
ferent phonemes. Accoustic analysis cannot possibly reveal differences between 
these variants (it is quite possible that they are even now fairly faithfully re- 
flected in some dialectal pronunciations, which problem in itself requires very 
detailed investigation), since phoneme-grouping is not a product of accoustic 
analysis. “Various sounds may belong to the same phoneme without any 
demonstrable common ‘ phoneme-feature in the sound waves In any case, 
here is clearly a phoneme where no accoustic similarity or constant can possibly 
be found. Accoustic analysis may also possibly reveal nothing which the vari- 
ants of the phoneme known as aytam in aooku and Coop^tam have and which 
the jihvdmuliya and upadhmdniya (in Sanskrit) have.^o All that we can say 
is that the aytam in the later period of the Sangam age was a fixed phoneme 
corresponding to the Sanskrit phoneme known by the name of jihvdmuliya. 

We may now consider also how this phoneme {aytam) was symbolically 
represented in writing. We have no evidence that originally it was represented 
by three o°o ^be same way as it is done now. Perhaps before the time 

of f^ACCiNARKKiNiYAR (the great commentator of Tamil Classics) it was 
written thus During the time of I^accinarkkiniyar. it came to be writ- 
ten like the Sanskrit visor ga ( :), possibly influenced by the Sanskrit mode of 
writing and on account of considering the aytam as identical with the jihvd- 
muliya.^'^ 


Cf. {akahdnuru 9, line 12; 76, line 3; 113, line 4). 

19 W. F. Twaddell, Language, XII, 1936, p. 294. 

20 L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar also shows how aytam was not possibly a “ borrow- 
ing from Sanskrit ; See The Indian Antiquary, Vol. LIX, 1930, p. 199. 

21 See I^accinArkkiniyar's gloss on Tol. elut., 2 

ikkdlattdr ruKjuvu vdhgi yittelutupa. 

Tuttle, {Dravidim Developments, p. 9) says that the Sanskrit model was closely 
followed when the Tamil alphabet was introduced. 

See also A. Master, “ Intervocalic plosives in Early Tamil,’' Bulletin of the School 
of Oriented Studies, Vol. 9, 1934, p. 1003. 

It may also be pointed out here that the jihvdmuliya and the upadhmdniya appear 
to be only phonemic variants of Visarga. Hence their status also seems to be only 
that of the phonemic variants of aytam. However, giving two distinct names to two 
different phonemic variants of visarga reflects very creditably on the ancient Sanskrit 
grammarians. Here is clearly another remarkable instance of their superior insight. 
That dytem was identified with visarga at one time in old Tamil is attested further 
by the fact tha^ ma^^n (son) yielded ma-hun (the aytam becoming u under certain 
conditions) which in turn yielded by sandhi mart in Jaffna Tamil. See Swami ViPU- 
iANaAdar, Kdaimagal, Vol. XIX, January, 1941, p. 87. 
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The practice of representing ay tarn with three dots (as is done now) o®o 
must have been a very late development. This might have been due to the 
wrong interpretation of the word muppdrpulli^^ found in Tolkdpptyam. Both 
f^ACCiNARKKiNiYAR and Ilampuranar failed to make the important distinc- 
tion between writing and speech.^^ They interpret the above alluded expres- 
sion of Tolkappiyanar as a description of the ‘sign’ (mumu kurratdkiya 
pulli). 

In inscriptions, belonging to the 8 th century a.d., dytam is represented as 
-24^ During this period, evidently the name dytam seems to have been 
confused also with the Sanskrit word dyatam meaning ‘ long ’ and therefore 
a ‘ long ’ line was used in the symbol to denote this phoneme. 

In a later Pdn4ya ^diana, the central line is a straight one.^^ Some assume 
that the symbol o°o was used in old times to denote a phoneme alien to 
Tamil,^® but found only in Indo-Aryan loan words. This assumption goes 
quite contrary to the facts for dytam is a special phoneme (represented no 
doubt by the written symbol o°o only at a very late p)eriod of Tamil) found 
in common and ordinary Tamil (Dravidian) words like aooiu, eookuetc. 

Those who make such an untenable assumption as we have just referred to, 
suggest certain curious spelling- reforms of modern Tamil which cannot be 
taken seriously by any scientific-minded scholar. 

In conclusion, one cannot but admit that at the time of Tolkappiyanar, 
the phoneme {dytam) had different variants according to the consonants which 
followed it.27 Here ag, ag, 0 : 4 , ag, are six different variants of the single 
phoneme dytam which is denoted a^ « (see above). It is significant to note 
in this connection that; dytam is not only put along with vowels in the tradi- 
tional teaching but also (as we have seen) it is put down along with stop 
consonants according to Sutras like Tol., Elut,, 101.-® Of all the 17 vowels 


22 Tol, elut. 2. 

It must be remembered here that (as P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri assumes) even 
the word eluttu in T^lkdppiyam meant not character or letter, but phoneme. Vide 
P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, History of Gramrrmtkal theories in Tamil, pp. 43 ff. (For 
contra, see A. Master, Bulletin of School of Oriental Studies, Vol. 9, 1934, p. 1004.) 

23 This failure was a chief factor Cas it was in Europe of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; cf. L. Bloomfield, Linguistic Aspects of Science, p. 6) which 
prevented a beginning of linguistic science in those parts of India where Dravidian 
languages were spoken. 

2“* South Indian Inscriptions, ed. by Hultzsch, 1895, Vol. LI, Part III, No. 73, 
Kasakudi plates of iJandivarman, PI. XV. 

26 Dalavay Agraharam Plates of Varatuhgarama Pandya, Saka Sarhvat 1510 
{Travancore Archeological Series, Madras, 1910-13.) 

23 Sentamlccelvi, 1940, June-July. 

27 P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, Tol. elut., Kurippurai, p. 9 and footnotes. 

28 It is dear that L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar’s criticism of modem Tamil com- 
mentators is not justified [The Indian Antiquary,, Volume LIX, 1930, page 198, 
footnote 2.] 
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and diphthongs a, i, t, m, u, e, e, o, d, m, au, ay, ey, ey, oy, the long vowels 
as well as ordinary and special diphthongs seem never to have combined with 
any of the *stop consonants k, c, f, t, p and r in the manner indicated here 
with the special phoneme dytam^^ intervening. Out of the five short vowels 
o again, seems to have combined to produce an dytam only very rarely as for 
instance kwirak ko^^rer ‘wheel of destiny (Pattuppattu, 6 tnaturaikkanci line 
633. U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed.,^ 1931, p. 329.1. Cf. also P. S. Subrah- 
manya Sastri, Tolakdppiyam — eluttatikdram with an elaborate commentary, 
p 9.) Theoretically a may combine with all the six stop consonants to 
produce six different phonemes (?) characteristic of k, c, /, t, p, and r and 
properly of a also we may designate these phonemes as ciaii, <* 02 , 
oa^, oa^, and Similarly theoretically speaking i, u and e may combine with 
the stop consonants to produce 


ioi 

icL2 

icL^ 

ia^ 

ia^ 

and 

iag 

W«i 

1402 

Ua^ 

14a^ 

UOr, 

and 

Ua^ 

eai 

ecL2 

Cora 

€a^ 

eot^ 

and 

ectQ. 


However there does not appear to be any instance where i combine with any 
consonant other than t, u with any consonant other than t and r and e with 
any consonant other than k, ( and r, a alone seems to have combined with 
every stop consonant under discussion. Further it appears that the oa^ in 
a+oui+k-^iu) and ea^ in (m) were identical or very 

similar, unless some minute differences are to be detected at a future date (if 
they survive at all in some dialectal pronunciation) and measured in the 
Phonetics laboratory, so that it must have been taken for granted by the ancient 
grammarians like Tolkappiyanar that 


act. 


eoi 



OCL, 


ia^ 


«4 

Octa 


U03 


«3 

Ottg 


Uoq 




If BOW we designate ^ as oj a^^d. oa^ as we have six different variants 
of the new class of phoneme. From the foregoing, we are led to conclude 
that the preceding vowel has no influence on the variant character of the 
dytam. The presence of an immediately preceding vowel is necessary, but not 
sufficient for the occurrence of this phoneme. [Cf. “The variant form of a 
speech sound is not of random occurrence in the stream of speech ; wher- 
ever the environmental conditions are correct for the occurrence of a parti- 
cular variant form, that variant form appears, and from its appearance wc 
may in turn be certain that the prerequisite environmental conditions are 
present.'* G. K. Zipf, The Psycho-Biology of Language, p. 54.,] 


Vide J. R. Firth, Appendix to Arden's A progressive Grammar of common 
Tamil, Revised edition, 1934, p. XXL Following Firth, we include the five special 
diphtiioiigs ay, ey, ey, ,oy and dy also. 

C. R. SANKARAN, Bulletin D.C.RJ,, Vol. I, 1939, p. 104. 
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(1) 

a 0^0 ku 

Lflti R 

a oo k + ( « ) 

(2) 

e oo ku 

Lai R 

e oo k + (u) 

(3) 

k oo cu 

Lz2 R 

{k) + a oo c + {u) 

(4) 

ka oo iu 

Las R 

(k) -f a oot + {uY^ 

(5) 

mu oo fttu 

Las R 

(m) + u oo i ^ {itu) 

(6) 

e oo ftiu 

Laa R 

e oo i + iitu 

(7) 

a oo iu 

La4R 

0*0 f + {u) 

(8) 

i o°o iu 

La4 R 

i oot (u) 

(9) 

a oo pbtam 

La5 R 

a oo P { dtam ) 

(10) 

ka oo nfw 

Lae R 

{k) + ^ 0*0 "1" {itu) 

(11) 

cu oo ru 

Lae R 

( c ) -f 0*0 r + ( ) 

(12) 

e 0*0 t^tu 
{< el + fttu ) 

Lae R 

c 0*0 + ( itu ) 


The diagram overleaf clearly illustrates the point under discussion. 

At the time of I^annul. the differmt variants seemed to have fallen into 
disuse and the phoneme got identified with the one called the jihvdmuRya by 
the Sanskrit grammarians. Hence its sthdna (* place of articulation ') is des- 
cribed as talcd^^ (the kariLtha of Sanskrit grammarians) by the author of 

dytak kitantatcny-anka muyarci 
cdrpelMttenavun tammutal onaiya,^^ 

31 See NannOl Kdn(fikaiymm edited by Satagopa Ramanuja Acariyar and 
Kisnama Acariyar, 12th edition, Madras, 1928, p. 55, 

32 el + tttu>e fitu 

See Tal, elut., Siitra 399, Similarly K<4-htttu'>ka (itu. 

33 talai would literally mean ‘head'. But I^accinArkkiwiyar uses the word 
nencu (Skt. kanfha) ‘ throat See under ToL, elut., 101. 

See also U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed. of jJannOl p. 44, fn. 2. 

Cf. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri also, Tol, elut., Kurippmai, pp. 102-105. Sec 
also P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, Tamil Language, 1936, p. 57. 

It may be mentioned here in passing that Mw Kartikeya Mudaliar {Molinul, 
1923) makes a distinction between ‘involuntary' and ‘voluntary' speech-sounds (he 
says ‘ natural ' -iya^kai ; but from the language he uses, we are led to conclude that 
he means only ‘ involimtary * and ‘voluntary'). He puts the phoneme (we do not 
know whether he has any clear idea of the concept of phoneme at ail) before k in 
a o®o ku under the former category and says that it is the same sound we produce 
when coughing and spittings The other phonemic variants of dytam he calls ‘ volun- 
tary.* It is needless to point out that his classification is absurdly unscientific which 
cioes not deserve any serious comment or notice from us. 

3* iJannOl, 87. It is worth remembering here that “ there are a number 
of contexts in the rude uncultivated dialects of central India, where the presence of 
the plosive has given rise to an aspirate immediately before the plosive as in 
Gondi plural ending — Jtk and Gopdi causative ending — ht. The phonetic features 
of the change in (^udi are exactly on a par with the features diaracterising the 
production of the Tamil dytcfnt*’ — h, V. Ramaswami Aiyar, The Indian Antiquary, 
Vpl. 59, p. 19?, 




AN ANCIENT ATTACK ON GRAMMAR!* 

By 

D. V. Garge. 


Introductory : 

Jaimini the author of the Purvo-Mlmcifthsu-Sutrus has laid down that 
Dharma (i.e. religious duty) is only that which is indicated by the Vedic Injunc- 
tion as conducive to the highest good.^ The Mimamsakas maintain that the 
Vedas are not a creation (either human or divine), and that they are eternal 
with no beginning in time. As a necessary corollary to it, they hold that a 
Vedic Injunction is infallible and self-evident, and that each and every word 
of the Veda has some definite purpose to serve in matters relating to 
Dharma. 

As regards those matters pertaining to Dharma that are not discussed in 
the Veda, the Smf//-texts are to be consulted to find out whether a particular 
course of action is dharmic or otherwise. All orthodox Smjtis are based on 
some Vedic text or other, and hence are equally authoritative in the 
sphere of Dharma,^ unless they go counter to some Vedic passage.^ It is 
this highly authoritative nature of the Smrtis that gives rise to the dispute 
whether or not Grammar (i.e. V ydkarana-Smrtis) should be included in the 
list of those Smrtis that bear upon matters religious. Kumlarila in his Tmtra- 
vdrtika on the Vydkaratiddhikarana^^ treats in detail and disposes of all the 
objections levelled against Vydkarana as a Smrti. 

The important arguments of the Purvapaksin and their refutation by 
the Siddhdntin, as given by Kumarila, are discussed below, as the Purvapaksa 
or prima facie view throws an interesting side-light on the views held on the 
utility or otherwise of the Science of Grammar among the learned circles in 
those very ancient days, long before the modem distaste for Grammar deve- 
loped. 

A review of the following discussion shows that the Purvapak$in, who 
attacks Grammar from the point of view of its utility or otherwise to the 
hctual performance, almost holds the field ! Although the Siddhdntin, who is 
a Mirhamsaka, upholds the cause of the sister-science of Grammar, yet his 
advocacy of Grammar as indispensable to the performance of religious duties 
{Dharma), though unfortunately not very convincing, is an illustration of the 
wonderful hold that the Science of Grammar had attained on the minds of 
the learned circles. Although its character as an indispensable adjunct to 
the performance of sacrifice, could not be very convincingly established and 

* I am very deeply indebted to Prof. V. M. Apte for the help rendered by 
him in the preparation of this article. 

1 /. Su., I. i. 2. 

a /. Su., 1. iii. 3. 


2 /, Su., I. iii. 2. 

* Sahara Bhd^ya, I. iii. 24-29. 
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many of the Purvapak^n*s objectiona had to be left unanswered, yet |he 
arguments in favour of the utility of Grammar show that its sectarian dia#ac- 
ter is more impressive than the religious ; that is to say, though religious in 
origin, its later developments took more or less a sectarian line so that in 
the friendly discussions within the Mimiamsaka-school, well-nigh unanswer- 
able objections could be raised against its utility for the sacrificial lore. 

The way in which Grammar creeps into the discussions on Mimosa, is 
as follows : — 

It is believed that the Grammatical rules help us to know in what parti- 
cular form a word, say * go \ really denotes the particular thing, a ‘ cow,’ and 
thus they help us in understanding the definite meaning of a passage. Natu- 
rally, all other forms of words, which are not in conformity with those rules, 
are called ungrammatical or corrupt. Now, the treatises (Smrtis) dealing 
with those rules, if they are to be authoritative in connection with matters 
religious, must restrict us t6 the use of correct words, because they alone 
would denote without any vagueness, the particular object. The Purvu^ 
pak^in, here, challenges this restriction of the usage of words, and thus de- 
nounces the authority of Grammar in matters relating to Dharrm, 

The Purvapak^in's Objection : 1. 

The grammarians hold that only those forms which are grammatically 
correct, have any power to denote a particular object ; and secondly these 
alone are eternal like the Vedas. This view, however, does not sound correct. 

The correctness and incorrectness of words are universally recognised as 
identical with their expressiveness and inexpressiveness respectively. Now, 
whether a certain word expresses a meaning or not, can be ascertained from 
ordinary usage.® To take an illustration, words like Gwt, Gchp, Gold and 
Gopotalikd^ denote a * cow as readily as the Sanskrit word ‘ go \ These 
words then must all be recognised as equally correct, exactly as the words, 
ImstOy karu, pm}i — ^all signifying the same object-~are all accepted to be 
equally correct.^ No grammarian therefore, can declare that words such as 
Gdvl, Gotfi etc., are inexpressive and therefore incorrect. Patafljali’s statement 
that these words are apabkramsas (corrupt), thus, directly opposes a fact 
of ordinary experience. 


® Tahtravdrtika (Anand. ed.), p. 253, 11. 9f. 


Mahdbhid$ya, I. i. 1. 

%i, 

Tan. Var., p. 253, 11. 14ff. 
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The Siddhmtm^s Answer to Objection T. 

The words Gdvi, Gam etc., are declared to be correct oh the ground that 
they express the same object as the word ‘ go This view is incorrect. 
It can be shown that this so-called expressiveness is not invariably connected 
with correctness.® Inasmuch as there is a chance of discrepancies while pro- 
nouncing words, it is probable that what is uttered is not the correct form 
of the word.^^^ The object, however, is rightly denoted not because the| un- 
grammatical form has any power to do so, but it does so onl account of its 
extreme similarity to the correct form. These distortions and corruptions are 
distinctly found to be due to carelessness or inability in pronouncing, on the 
part of the speaker, and hence they cannot ibe accepted as synonyms of the 
original word.^^ That is why words like Kara, pant used for ‘ hasta' are cor- 
rect, while ‘ gdvi* ‘ gam * used for * go ’ are corruptions and hence incorrect, 
though expressive somehow of the same object. An ordinary man is incap- 
able of discriminating the correct from the incorrect word ; and it is here 
that Grammar steps in. It helpys us to draw this distinction. Grammar as 
a Smrti, has a stronger authority than any usage.^^ Hence the use of words 
like * gdvl ’, ' goni ’ etc. cannot be justified. 

Objection 2. 

If one were to say that the Science of Grammar teaches us to use ‘ correct * 
words, which is a Vidhi and to avoid ‘ incorrect ' ones which is a Prati^edha 
or prohibition, then, as this use of correct words and avoidance of incorrect 
ones are incapable of being of any service in the performance of any reli- 
gious act like the employment of Vrlhi etc., they cannot be the subject of 
any Vidhi or Pratisedha. 

It might be argued that the Vyakarana-smjtis lay down a Niyamavidhi 
for the sake of some religious merit {upurva) arising from it in the form ; 
' (‘One should utter only correct wolds*) ; but this is 

absurd, because a Niyama (restriction) is possible only when there are two 
alternatives of which one is^ to be adhered to. In the present case however, 
an incorrect word, being completely inexpressive (according to a grammarian), 

» ^bara^Bhd^ya, I. 3. 24. 

» Tan Vdr.. p. 275, 1. 18. 

II 

» Tan. Var., p. 276, 11. 18f. 

»Tif5ic^...3wi^ ii 

“ Ton. Vdr., p. 276, 11. 22f. 

M Tan. Vdr., p. 220, 11. 25f. 
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would not be used at Thus, inasmuch as Niyofm in no way possiWe, 
the works on Grammar serve no useful purpose in the accomplishment of 
Dharma. 

Answer to Objection 2. 

As for a Niyamavidhi, it is possible even when there are no two alter- 
natives, that is to say, a Niyamavidhi sometimes lays down a course, (even 
though there are no other ones), which is to be always adhered to.^ It is 
just possible that one may at times use incorrect words or mere gestures to 
express himself. Under these circumstances, the Niyamavidhi lays down the 
necessity of using the correct words. Though educated persons are found 
using incorrect forms on some occasions and that carelessness is inevitable 
under certain circumstances, the sense of the prohibition of grammatically 
incorrect words must not be disregarded. One should try his best to obtain 
mastery over words. Thus it is quite in the fitness of things, that we should 
have an Injunction laying down the necessity of using correct words. By 
constantly adhering to such usage one would be creating an apurva (a trans- 
cendental result) which leads to bliss.^® 

Answer to Objection 3. 

From the Smjtis of Gautama, Manu, Yajnavalkya and the like, we infer 
the existence of sru/i-texts in support (rf every statement made in them, be- 
cause the topics treated of in the Smjtis such as, Upmayana, Prdyascitta, the 
duties of the four castes and conditions of life &c., are mostly the same as 
treated of in the irw/i-texts. All the Smjtis are similar in contents so far as 
their subjects are concerned. The grammatical treatises, however, do not 
stand on the same footing with those Smjtis. They do not treat of the same 
subjects as Gautama, Manu etc. do. Hence the words on .Grammar are of no 
use in acquiring religious merit. 

It is true that Grammar which deals with correctness or otherwise of 
words — a subject entirely different from those treated of in the Smjtis of 
Gautama etc., has no resemblance to the latter. But the absence in Vydkcmm- 
texts, of subjects similar to those of other Smjtis, is no sufficient reason why 
Grammar should be deprived of its authoritative character. The origin of 
Grammar can be traced to the Veda itself.’® Grammar again, is an impor- 


ts Tan, Var„ p. 255, 11. 9f. 

Tan. Var., p. 282, 1. 18. 

M Tan. Var., p. 282, 11. 21f. 

Tmtt, Sam,, (6. 4. 7.). 
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tant subsidiary science (oi^ga) of the Veda. Now, even though the * sub- 
sidiary sciences* are not called by the name Smrtis yet the mth&ru 
tative diaracter of Smftis belongs equally to the Dharma-sutms and the 
subsidiaries of the Veda.^^ Mahu,^* in this connection, declares that the fol- 
lowing are of equal authority. The Puranas, the Dharma^stra laid down 
by Manu, the Veda with all its subsidiaries and the Science of Medicine. 
Hence the claims of Grammar as one among many means of achieving heaven, 
cannot be doubted. 

Objection 4. 

As regards the purpose or aim of the Science of Grammar Pacini the 
author of the Vydharona-Sintti, has not mentioned any ; and how on earth he 
forgot to state the purpose of such an extensive work ? Usually, it is a prac- 
tice with great authors that they state the purpose of their work in the intro- 
duction ; for instance, the very first Sutra of Apaslamba-paribho^dsutra reads as 
' ^ explain the science of sacrifice.’ P^hini, thus 

disregards the most important factor in the treatment of his subject. Of the 
two remaining ’ sages ’ in grammar, Patanjali, the author of the Mahdbhdsya 
declares that the Knowledge of Grammar constitutes Dharma, while KatyS- 
yana, the author of the Vdrtika opines that Dharma consists in the use of 
correct words pointed out by Grammar. Thus there is no unanimity among 
grammarians on this point. 

Answer to Objection 4. 

A truthful or correct utterance is a means of achieving bliss. Truthful- 
ness of utterance is of two kinds. (1) that of words, in conformity with 
the Science of Grammar and (2) that of matter, in conformity with the state of 
things. The one is as much a means of achieving bliss as the other. Now the 
knowledge of correctness or otherwise of words is possibly only after a care- 
ful study of Grammar which thus indirectly leads a man to heaven and 
bliss. Thus the purpose of Grammar viz. the explanation of all words, is 
too weH-known to need a mention in the body of the sutr^-work ; and hence 
no flaw accrues to P^ini’s work. 

As for Kat5^yana’s view,^® it is as follows : If the Knowledge of correct 
words constitutes Dharma then, as such a knowledge involves indirectly the 
knowledge of incorrect ones also, the Dharma would always be mixed up with 
Adharma, Hence it would be right to hold that the actual using of the correct 
forms of words constitutes Dharma. Now the passage in the Mahdbhd^ya 
' W ^ ’ (Or the knowledge of the correct words may be 

To^. V«T., p. 2B5, W. 

18 Manu) Smrti, (XII. 110 f). 

Tan. Vdr., p. 287, 1. 9. 

20 Kdtydyands Vartika 
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said to constitute * Dharma'), is not laid down in order to refute K^tyayana’s 
theory. The import of the passages is only to show that any argument ad- 
vanced against the second theory (viz. the Knowledge constitutes Dhamm), 
is not quite irrefutable and thus it is simply a gratuitous prolonging of the 
discussion.^i Thus, it will be clear that these two ‘ sages ' do not contradict 
one another. Both of them, as a matter of fact, are one on the fundamentals 
viz. the Science of Grammar is not without any purpose in view. 

Objection 5. 

Even the fundamental treatises on Grammar are known to have been 
laid down by persons in flesh and blood, therefore neither the Science of Gram- 
mar nor the so-called correct usage of words can be eternal in character. And 
as a consequence they cannot have any authority as regards dharmic matters. 

It has been argued by the grammarian under his answer to the 
objection 3, that the Science of Grammar is spoken of in the sentence 

I Hence it is called purified speech ’) and hence it is as 
eternal as the Veda. This view is, however, erroneous. ‘ Vydkjtd Vak ’ means 
the Vedic sentences themselves which are sanctified by traditional course of 
study and are recited on sacred occasions like that of a sacrifice etc. 

There is another sentence : — 

WsTRT: ^ I ^ 

(‘A single word correctly known, duly used, becomes a means of fulfilling 
all desires in Heaven and on Earth') — which is quoted in support of his 
own views by a grammarian without understanding the proper significance. 
From the context, it is evident that it is only a praise {ArthavMa) of the 
daily reading up of the Veda, at least a portion of it, which is enjoined in 
the Veda itself.^^ It has therefore nothing to do with Grammar. 

There are some ^,more passages like the following, which are never aptly 
quoted by the grammarian. They are : — 

and 

(‘If one who has taken to Agnihotra, happen to utter a wrong word, in ex- 
piation of this, he should perform the Saraswati sacrifice ' and ‘ Hence the 
Bnahmajcia should not behave like the Mleccha i.e. he should not talk in- 
correctly, because an incorrect word verily is Mleccha'). The term ‘ apasabda ’ 
in these passages does not refer to ungrammatical words such as gdvt, gotfi 
etc. It is used in the sense of a lie, or a distortion of Vedic reading. It may 
also mean a ‘ foreign word \ for instance, a word from the Mleccha language, 

2^ Tan. Var., 287, 11. 22f. 
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because there is a direct prohibition of the use of the Mleccha language.^* 
Hence the occurrence of the term ApcM^da does not support the authority of 
grammar as regards dharmic matters. 

Answer to Objection 5. 

As regards the objection to the eternal character of the Science of Grammar 
and the usage of correct words, it can be said that though an individual 
treatise on Grammar or an individual use of a correct word may have a begin- 
ning in time, yet the rules of that science and usage of correct words have con- 
tinued from times immemorial. To take an illustration, though the erection 
of an individual sacrificial post has a beginning in time, yet the continuity 
of such a usage is eternal. As for Panini’s work, it is only the exposition of 
some of the rules of that Science. 

Further, the eternality of Grammar is pointed out by passages from the 
sruti as well as Smrtis. In the passage, ^ ^ fbe term 

Vydkjtd V\dk does not mean, as the Purvapak^in holds, ' sentences sanctified 
by the traditional study,' because in that case the word *Udyate' would be 
a useless repetition. Vydkrta undoubtedly means ‘ grammatically purified ’ 
and it indicates that Grammar is as eternal as the Sruti itself. 

Again Manu’s remark " qp# (‘ one who gram- 

matically explains a sentence and he who investigates the nature of sacrifices 
etc.’) indicates that the knowledge of grammar is an independent condition 
of holiness and is based on the sruti. 

Passages like etc., deprecate the use of incorrect words. The 

word ’ Mleccha ’ indicates a confused or indistinct sound^® and points to the 
fact that such an incorrect or corrupt word uttered carelessly is incapable of 
expressing the meaning. 

Thus the deprecation and prohibition of incorrect or corrupt words en- 
join the rightful usage of Vydkfta words (i.e. word duly purified by the rules 
of Grammar). The sentence : tpu; 2 ^: &c., commends the use of such a 
correct word. 

Objection 6. . 

Moreover, in the Kalpasutras, Smjtis, Purdms, Nirukta and Jcdmini- 
sutras — a sacred library handed down to us from times immemorial — we come 
across a number of words which an orthodox grammarian would call ‘ in- 
correct ’ ones. It is however, unfair to judge them by the man-made rules of 
Grammar. Here are some of the most outstanding ungrammatical forms from 
those works. 

(a) I 

^ would be according to Paijini Sutra VII. I. 25. 

(b) ' I 


Moiaka Kolpasutra, 


20 Pan. Dhd. 205. 

27 Asva. S. Su. VIII. 12. 14. 
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The form according to Paijini (Su. VII. I. 37) would be‘ 

Here is a double saiiidhi which is against F^&ijini-Su. VIII. 2. 1 and 
VIII. 3. 19. 

(d) ^ I 

nsjf Meaning ‘ a product or a part of the body of the cow ’ according 
to Paijini-Sutra IV. 3, 160, is used here in the sense of the gav^ayana sacri- 
fice. 

(e) violates the rule : ^^*.31 > 

(f) I I 

Here the change of arq^f into is in no way justifiable ; so alk) 

the word instead of jpr, is found nowhere except in the Lata language. 

Further, even the chief works on grammar are not free from anomalies. 
For instance, (i) tlie sutra : !qf^V^^(the source of that which is pro- 
duced is governed by ablative) involves two mistakes. The word ^ 

signifies the root ^ ^rq;. ^ Therefore, ^ ^ means ‘ the producer of the 

root which is absurd. A grammarian understands by the word ^ ' 

* that which is produced * ; but it is against grammatical rules. Secondly, 

the compound is objectionable, as it violates another sutra viz., 

* Another instance of a direct infringement of this sutra, 

is the Sutra, and ' 

(ii) \ 

It is very difficult to explain grammatically the term ^ arr^TviT^ ^ 
we label it as a compound, then we have affix *Syan' used in a word 
which, is not an adjective, and this is an infringement of the Sutra, ' 

I 

(iii) , 

Here the nominative termination after the first * avi * is not dropped and 
hence it is a violation of Panini-Su. II. 4. 71. 


(iv) I 

Here ‘ l^anrnl has not been used even though its use was dearly laid 
down by the Pahini-Sutra, HI. 4. 27. 

Attempts have been made to justify as correct, these grammatical forms 
on the ground of their being ‘ Nipdtas' But it is against all logic. Only those 


28 Mmu Smrti, 

80 Nirukta. IX. 6. 

« S.V., 2. 1006»>. IX. /.B. 2.144»>. 

F^. Su., I. 4. 30. 

36 Pant. Su., I. 7. 55, 

38 Ibid. 

^8 M<^kSbkd^ya, 


28 /. Su., VIII. 2. 18. 

81^ Pa^. Su., II. 4, 53. 

33 RV., V. 85. 3^ ; Nir. 10. 4*. 
8B P%. Su., II. 2. 15. 

37 K5ty&ymds VSrtika. 

38 F^. V, 1. 24, 
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words can be termed *as ‘ Nipdtas \ that do not go counter to any direct rules, 
because ‘ Nipdta ’ is nothing but another word for ‘ current usage ’ ; and when 
this usage goes against the so-called grammatical smrtis, the latter sets aside 
the former. Thus, it will be found that the grammatical treatises defeat their 
own purpose when they admit by the back door, such forms as ^ ’ and 

so on. 

Answer to objection 6. 

There is no doubt that there are many ungrammatical forms in the Kalpa- 
sutras, Smftis, etc. and that there are contradictions among the sutras of 
P^ini, the Vmtika and the Mahdbhd^ya. These contradictions, however, 
do not shake the authority of the smrtis, inasmuch as, even the Vedas are not 
completely free from contradictory statements. The Smrtis based upon con- 
tradictory passages in the Veda cannot but be contradictory. Under these cir- 
cumstances, none of them can be said to be absolutely unauthoritative ; both 
are therefore accepted as optional alternatives. These contradictions are how- 
ever, found in the matters of detail only. All the Vydkarana Smrtis agree 
on the fundamental point namely that the use of correct words accomplishes 
Pharma. 

As for the attacks on the Panini-sutras, it may be remarked that the 
authors of the Vmtika ond the Mahdhhdsya explain away the apparent in- 
consistencies in the sutras, and thus the authority of the sutras, becomes doubly 
strcmg. As for additions and alterations proposed in the Vmtika and the 
Mah^hasya, they are based upon other grammatical treatises i.e. Smrtis ; 
and certainly an addition of more material does not challenge the authority 
of the original work. 

Objection 7. 

Patahjali enumerates five principal reasons why Grammar should be 
studied. They are thus stated : — 

(i) Preservation of the Veda (Rak$d), (ii) modification (Oka) (Hi) 
Nature of scripture (Agama) (iv) Simplification (Laghu) and (v) removal 
of doubts (Asamdeha) . All this is fallacious (i) The greatest means for the 
preservation of the ^rUti-texts is their direct guruparampard descent, which 
has nothing to do with grammar, (ii) As for ‘modification', we obtain the 
necessary information on this point from the Veda itself, quite independently 
of the Science of Grammar. Kalpasutras and Jaimmi-Sutras too, help us in 
this connection, especially in the use of the names of the deities. Grammar, 
however, fails to render any help on this point. (Hi) The term Agama can 
be applied to nothing but the srututexts. Grammar therefore, cannot be said to 
have the nature of sruH. Again grammar has no claims to be included among 
the * subsidiaries" of the Veda, as it serves no purpose with regard to the 
Veda. The six * subsidiaries" mentioned in the Vedic Injunction viz. 
^ matter of fact, the six means of 

interpretation of the Veda stated in the faiminirSutra III. 3. 14. They are 
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(a) * Direct Assertion' (Sruti), (b) 'Indirect Implication' {Lihgu)^ 

(c) 'Syntactical connection' {Vdkya), (d) Contex'l (Prakarana), 
(e) Position (Sthma) and (/) Namd {Samdhhyd). 

(iv) It is highly doubtful whether Grammar simplifies the process of 
distinguishing grammatical forms from ungrammatical ones. What the gram- 
matical treatises do, is that they arrive at the forms of the words that are in 
vogue, after having gone through long processes such as most difficult root- 
forms and queer imddi-offixes. 

(v) As for the removal of doubts in dhanmic matters, the Kalpasutras 
and the persons well-versed in the science of sacrifice serve the purpose. Gram- 
mar which deals with merely the noun and verb forms, does not in any 
way help us in ascertaining the exact significance of the Vedic texts. 

Lastly, we find certain grammatical rules contradicting the sruti itself ; 
and as such, they must be discarded as unauthoritative. To take an illus- 
tration, Paoini derives the word ‘ Kdleya ' and ‘ Vdmadevya by adding the 
' dhak' and ' dhyat' affixes to the words 'kali' and " V^dmadeva' . It con- 
tradicts the texts : — 

‘ and ' 

which derive the word * Kdieya ' from the root ‘ Kal,' meaning to ‘ remove 
and ‘ Vdmadeva ' from ‘ Vanm meaning ‘ plenty In the case of those words 
also, where the meaning is determined by the accent, the meaning can be duly 
ascertained independently of Grammar, with the help of commentaries on the 
Veda and the Kalpasutras, 

All the above arguments go to prove that grammar serves no necessary 
purpose with regard to the Veda and hence it has no utility for a man accom- 
plishing Dharma, 

(Kumarila doe^ not answer this objection separately. It is already ans- 
wered under (3), where it has been stated that Grammar has its origin in the 
Veda of which it forms an important subsidiary {anga). When Grammar is 
admitted to be so, there can be no objections with regard to its uses as enu- 
merated in the grammatical treatises). 



THE BENGAL EPISODE IN MARATHA HISTORY 

By 

T. S. Shejwalkar. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, Bengal was successively invaded 
by the Marathas for more than a decade. These Bengal invasions stand to 
the exclusive credit of the Nagpur Bhonsales. The exploits of the Nagpur 
Bhonsales are for the most part unconnected with the main stream of 
Maratha history and hence stand side-tracked. For that reason scant notice 
has been taken of these invasions by the Maratha historians. The history of 
the Nagpur Bhonsales is in itself very obscure, and their Bengal invasions form 
the most obscure though the most stirring part of it. In fact, it is next to 
impossible to write a connected account of these conquests if we are to de- 
pend on the Marathi material alone. Even correct dates of the various events 
happening in these invasions cannot be ascertained from the Marathi sources. 
Fortunately for modem historians it has become possible to fill in these defi- 
ciencies by facts gleaned from Persian, Bengali and European narratives. 
The dates also can be corrected by using the exact European sources. The 
work of gleaning these facts and dates, begun by Grant Duff the historian 
of the Marathas more than a century ago, has been well-nigh completed by 
the Bengal historians like Sir Jadunath Sarkar’ and Dr. Kalikinkar Datta^ 
now. But the work of correlating these foreign sources with the scanty but 
first class Marathi material, though assiduously attempted by these scholars, 
has been imperfectly carried out. In the following paper, while depending 
on the work of these scholars for the non-Marathi material (as they know 
it first-hand and more intimately), I shall try to correct it in the light of 
original Marathi material and present this Bengal episode in truer colours 
and in its correct historical perspective, which both these eminent scholars 
seem to have missed. 

The loss of historical perspective is due to the misapprehension of the 
Theory of the Maratha State (most scholars probably doubt whether there 
was any such thing as a Theory of the Maratha State ") and of the revolu- 
tionary changes through which the Maratha constitution was passing with 
the rise of the Peswas to power. The Maratha State was founded by Sivaji 
for the resucitation of declining Hinduism.'^ But for this legitimate noble 
aim, there could be no moral justification of the Maratha inroads into 
Muslim-controlled territories. The idea was to weaken the Muslim States by 
financial exactions and thus to loosen their iron grip over their Hindu sub- 
jects, who were expected in their turn to rise against their Muslim rulers ahd 

1 Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. I, 1932, Cha. Ill and IV. 

* Alivcndi and His Times, 1939, Cha. Ill and IV. 

* Ajndpatra (1926), p. 4. 
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free themselves after the Maratha example. If any Hindu potentate sided 
with the Muslim States, he was to be treated as an enemy. In this manner 
the whole of India was to be liberated from the Muslim rule. The idea of 
having a Maratha Empire over the whole of India wais not a fundamental 
idea in the theory. But as people in all the provinces might not be able to 
rise up and make a stand against their rulers, the ideal was to be fostered 
and fulfilled by annexing that region to the Maratha Kingdom or by other- 
wise bringing it under Maratha control. Independence of all the Hindus 
was the ideal to be attained and not the mere spread of Maratha rule. 

This seems to have been the ideal of Sivaji, as gathered from various 
documents, and that was the essential Theory of the Maratha State. This 
ideal was fostered and energetically pursued by the immediate successors of 
6iviaji, till they had sent to his grave “the Living Kr” Alamgir (Aurang- 
zib) who had the audacity to revive the jaziya after having been in abeyance 
for a hundred years. The ideal of the Islamic State to weaken the infidels 
by extra-taxation like the jaziya was flung back in the face of the rulers of 
those states in the form of the right to chauth and sardesmukhi, demand 
for more than a third of the revenues of those states. The idea behind the 
chauth was to weaken the Muslim States so that in course of time they 
might fall and their Hindu subjects be liberated. 

If this ideal and theory were to succeed, it was necessary that these 
things should be made known to all the Hindus all over India and their 
minds prepared to receive the new message, together with the new order in 
the political field. This role of the propagandist seems to have been played 
by the Ramadasi order both during and after Sivaji’s lifetime. But this 
order seems to have died out by the time of ^ahu was sent back to create dis- 
sensions amongst the Marathas. No disciple worthy of the name of Riama- 
dlas succeeded him ; and his order, founded for the express purpose of creat- 
ing unity amongst the Marathas, was ironically broken up by quarrels 
amongst its members. With the return of Sahu to the Deccan in 1707, the 
whole ideal of “ not becoming servants of the Mughals under any circum- 
stances, for which the followers of ^ivaji had fought for forty years, was 
changed overnight. . The coronation of i^ivaji in 1674 had proclaimed the 
advent of a Hindu Kingdom dependent on no Muslim power ; Sahu returned 
as a creature of the Mughal power. The small principality bestowed upon 
him as his Swardjya cannot by any stretch of imagination be called an in- 
dependent Maratha Kingdom. At most it was an autonomous feudatory 
principality. §ivaji had created an independent Maratha State to serve as 
a nucleus round which other Hindu states would come into existence and 
grow. It was to serve as a rival political centre of rally for Hinduism. This 
ideal had completely disappeared by this time (1707). Not only had noi new 
Hindu states come into existence, but the duty of protecting the declining 
Mughal power now devolved upon this feudatory Maratha State. The first 
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direct result of this new dispensation was to destroy the unity of the Sove- 
reign Maratha State. The followers of Siviaji were divided into two parties, 
one the legitimist which gathered around Sahu, the other the idealist which 
remained true to Tarabai. As the first one under 6ahu was backed by the 
Mughals, it triumphed and pushed the other into a comer of Maharastra. 
Aurangzib had succeeded in gaining his end, if not in life, at least after death. 
The Marathas were turned into servants who guarded the Mughal Empire. 
The result is seen in the continuance of Mughal Raj in Maharastra even to 
this day, in the Dominions of the Nizam. 

The fissiparous tendency introduced by the return of Sahu did not stop 
with the secession of Kolhapur. It grew and prospered in the congenial 
Maratha surroundings, while its geographical configuration encouraged such 
tendencies. The character of the Maratha people with their isolationist bias, 
individualist philosophy and clannish temper was a fertile ground for the 
growth of this noxious weed. The wild growth of this weed destroyed the 
good-work of Sivaji and the Maratha people in the seventeenth century. 

As ^ihxi came with a Mughal charter, the stigma attaching to such a 
charter naturally died down. To get a charter from the Delhi Emperor was 
no longer an act of high treason or disloyalty. On the other hand, a man 
able to secure such a title-deed was legally on a par with the Chatrapati him- 
self, whose position also depended on the Emperor’s farmm ! The result in 
the end was the new and fruitful idea of legalising one’s position after first 
grabbing some land or usurping some right. This new device came to be 
used more and more in India by all and sundry, whether they were attual 
conquerors, robbers, grabbers and usurpers, or rascals, scoundrels and 
scamps. 

For let it not be forgotten that what iSahu, and after him the Pe§was and 
others, had secured by imperial charters was only the legalisation of what 
they had conquered or grabbed. The Emperor had himself become a puppet 
with nothing but the nominal ownership of various lands in the once exten- 
sive empire left to him, out of which he would graciously bestow some por- 
tions on somebody. In practice he was giving his consent to the robbery of 
his own possessions. 

When the servants of the Empire found that outsiders like the Marathas 
could swallow provinces with impunity they themselves tried to follow the 
same line. The Subahdars of the various Mughal provinces began to assume 
local independence, while paying lip loyalty to the Delhi Emperor. The 
Central Government was not in a position to call these men to account. If 
there arose some trouble, these governors would bribe some influential party 
at the court and get the necessary jarmm to legalise their position. The 
weak Emperor would himself participate in the spoils, as it was the only 
source of income now left to him. Thus, when Sarafar^ Khim, the lineal 
Sub^dar of Bengal was attacked, defeated and killed in battle by AEvardi 
Khan his deputy in Bihar, the Emperor coolly appointed the victor to suc- 
ceed as the Subahdar, after receiving the personal effects of the deceased 
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Suh^dar® ! But his authority was not acknowledged by Rustam Jang, 
the Naibi-suhahdar of Orissa and a brother-in-law to the deceased Sarafaraz 
Khan. He tried to invade Bengal but was defeated by A5vardi and had to 
flee to Masulipatam,*® where he was welcomed and given an asylum by the 
great Nizam-ul-Mulk. Mirza Baqar Ali, the son-in-law of Rustam Jang, 
fitted out an expedition in the Nizam’s Dominions; to regain Orissa, probably 
with the help (and certainly with the blessings) of the Nizam."^ For this ex- 
pedition he also sought and obtained the help of the Maratha Chief. Raghuji 
Bhonsale. This event took place in May 1741. 

With all this political welter in India it was very difficult to say who 
was the de jure ruler of a particular" region and who was not, who was the 
aggressor in a war and who the victim. The de jure servants of the same 
monarch, whether Mughal or Maratha, or some one else, often took part on 
opposite sides during war. Though Allvardi Khan after successful aggression 
against his own master, had been appointed Subahdar of Bengal by the Em- 
peror, Nizam-ul-Mulk, the staunch defender of the Mughal cause in India, 
did not think it was disloyal to help his rival Rustam Jang. He even went 
a step further by instigating Raghuji Bhonsale, a chief in the Maratha Con- 
federacy, who were the chief dispoilers of the Mughal dominions, to invade 
Bengal and help him in the same cause 1 Though the Emperor had allowed 
chauth and sardesmukhi rights to Sahu, the Maratha* monarch, in the whole 
of the Deccan under certain conditions, the Nizam challenged these rights 
in practice, as might be judged by his constant tussle with the Peswa and 
other Maratha beneficiaries. And still Sir Jadunath Sarkiir and Dr. K. K. 
Datta continue to write that “ the Deccan proper was as good as ceded ” to the 
Marathas® ! 

We should judge the Maratha invasions of Bengal in the light of this 
criticism. Had AlivardI been a real well-wisher and a loyal servant of the 
Mughal Empire, he would have acted otherwise than he did. A usurper him- 
self, he cannot be looked upon as an innocent and aggrieved, party when the 
Marathas entered Bengal in the company of Baqar AIT, son-in-law to the 
dispossessed Rustam Jang, at the instigation of the great Nizam, than whom 
no better defender of the Mughal cause can be imagined. If we look at it 
from another point of view, Raghuji Bhonsale was in duty bound to carry out 
the behest of Niziam-ul-Mulk, being the servant of 6l^u who had pledged 
himself to serve the Viceroy® of the Deccan in return for the right of chouth 
conferred upon! him by the Emperor. The discussion under this head is not 
imaginary. The Nizam seems to have had in mind the idea of taking charge 
of the revenues of the Bengal province himself, as is mentioned in a Marathi 
letter.^® Instead, he chose the alternative of going to the south to set matters 
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right in the Madras Kamatak, dispatching Raghuji to the more dangerous 
Bengal. What the exact relations between Raghuji and the Nizam at this 
time were, and whether they had come to any understanding between them- 
selves on this question of Bengal, it is not clear. But it looks as if the Nizam, 
fed up with the Delhi affairs after the departure of Nadir Shah, had finally 
made! up his mind that he must carve out an independent principality for 
himself in the Deccan, as he had lost all hope of any cure for the affairs 
at Delhi. The Marathas were the great stumbling block in his path. He 
had found to his cost that it was not possible to crush them. So his safety 
lay in setting one Maratha chief against another and trying to weld his domi- 
nions into a compact continuous whole. This he now set himself to do. 

While returning from Delhi to Aurangabad the Nizam met the young new 
Peswa Balaji Bajirav alias Nanasahib at Donde near EdalabM^’ in Khan- 
desh at the beginning of 1741 and asked him to go North, without fear of the 
Maratha territories being attacked in his absence. Posing as a generous 
enemy who would not take unfair advantage of the absence of his rival, the 
cunning Nizam thus secured a double advantage. He diverted the flood-tide 
of the Maratha invasion away from his dominions to the north so as to create 
terror in the minds of his rivals belonging to the Irani Shia party at the 
court of Delhi. They were Amir Khan who was the Subahdar of Allahabad 
and his partisan Safdar Jang, the Subahdar of Oudh. The Peswa was to 
have in return the good offices of the Nizam and his brother Qamr-ud-din the 
Wazir at Delhi in securing the imperial jarman^’^ for the Subahdiarship 
of Malwa, a province already occupied by the Marathas. It also 
seems that the Peswa had given a free hand to the Nizami in thd affairs of 
the Karnatak, so as to spite his rival Raghuji Bhonsale, who was just then 
carrying all before him in the region of Arcot. Raghuji conquered Trichono- 
poly on 26th March 1741 and made Chanda Sahib pjisoner. Just before 
this Allvardi Khian had defeated Rustam Jang at Phulwiari in Orissa on 3rd 
March 1741, who fled for his life in a ship to Masulipatam. The fugitive 
and the conqueror thus met in the south and entered into a pact. This 
was the immediate cause of the Maratha invasion of Bengal. 

Most historians have taken the big incursion of 1742/ as the first invasion 
of the Bengal subah by the Marathas. They have done this because they 
(including Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai, the Maratha historian) have missed 
a clear but casual sentence in an important letter. Had they noted that 
sentence, they would have understood who the allies of Biaqar Ali in his expedi- 
tion for the recovery of Orissa were. It seems that as Raghuji was return- 
ing to Satara after appointing Murarrav Ghorpade as the Killedar of Tricho- 
nopoly, he was met by some agent of the fugitive Rustam Jang, with possibly 
the recommendation of the Nizam, asking for military help. So Raghuji 
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detached‘s* a part of his victorious army to proceed to Orissa in the 
company Baqar All, along the sea-coast of the Northern Sarkars districts 
of the Nizam’s dominions. As this region, deltaic and marshy, was un- 
suitable for cavalry movements and as the approaching rainy season was also 
a most unhealthy time for horses, most of the army sent was infantry,^* as is 
noted by the Muslim historians. They went with Biaqar Ali, son-in-law of 
Rustam Jang, to Orissa and took it, making the governor Saulat Jang, son- 
in-law of Alivardi, a prisoner. This happened in August 1741. But the event 
brought Alivardi on the scene with an overwhelming force of twenty-thousand 
first class cavalry with a good park of artillery. The Maratha troops took 
to their heels at the very first shock and rushed back to Nagpur via the 
jjungles of Sambalpur in December 1741. This act of theirs has been con- 
demned by Raghuji in strong terms in a letter of 18th September 1742. He 
calls these run-aways “ men who irresponsibily returned back without attend- 
ing to their duty, as a result of which the whole* project miscarried So 
this incursion of 1741 into Orissa was the first invasion of the Bengal suhdh 
by the Marathas, and not the 1742 expedition, which was sent to retrieve lost 
honour. 

Raghuji, after visiting^® King §ahu at Satara on 27th June 1741 and leav- 
ing Chanda Sahib a prisoner' there, returned back to Berar. Most of the 
Maratha troops under him had dispersed to their homes for the rainy season, 
as was their custom. The Nizam had defeated his son Nasir Jang at the 
end of July 1741 and was thus free to meet Raghuji. The latter, however, 
was in no position to take any advantage of the Nizam’s plight. He wanted 
rest after two successive years of campaigning. He remained watching the 
political horizon, though both the Peswa and the Nizam were on bad terms 
with him. The troops sent by him to Orissa with Biaqar Ali had at first 
succeeded in conquering that province but afterwards they had fled as already 
noted above. To retrieve this disaster Raghuji sent his general Bhaskar Ram 
Kolhatkar to Bengal. He proceeded by way of Ratanpur, Udaipur, Jashpur, 
Barwa, Doisa and Riamgarh to Pachet in the Mlanbhum district of Bengal 
and thus threatened to cut off the homeward march of Alivardi from Orissa 
to Murshidabad. The story of this second invasion of Bengal, based on 
Persian, English and Bengali sources, is fully told by Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
and Dr. Datta in their works and so we need not repeat it here. Only 
one correction is needed at the end of their account. Bhiaskar and his army 
did not flee to the Deccan, but remained hiding in the jungles of Orissa and 
Chotii Nagpur. Thence he asked for reinforcements^^ from Nagpur, in reply 
to which request Raghuji himself started the day after the Dasara (29th 
September 1742).^* 
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The political situation in India was at this time very confusing and at the 
same time very intriguing. The rivalry between Raghuji Bhonsale and the 
Peswa, which had begun with Bajinav, had continued with a vengeance in the 
regime of his successor Nianlasahib. It had been fanned by interested parties, 
the chief amongst whom was the Nizam. King iSahu himself was using his 
two servants to keep a balance in the Maratha Kingdom. While as a king 
he fully understood and appreciated the worth of such a valiant servant as 
Blajiriav, he did not see eye to eye with him in policy. He loved some men 
irrespective of their merit and sided with others for reasons best known to 
himself alone. Fatehsingh Bhonsale was one of the loved ones and was 
treated almost as a son by the king. Raghuji he liked and so he shielded 
him whenever necessary. Raghuji s wife was a cousin of the younger ancj 
favourite queen of SMiu, and there was a talk of Raghuji’s son being adopted 
by Siahu to succeed him.^^ Raghuji seems to have wanted Malwa^*^ and 
the eastern portions of India all to himself, to be his exclusive preserve. The 
Peswa had already forestalled him in Malwa and had also begun his eastward 
thrust by going to Deogadh. In this attempt Avaji Kavde, a general of 
Bajirav was defeated and looted by a general of Raghuji. Sahu rejoiced^' 
at this and the Peswa thought it wise to leave the matter at that. Bajirav 
was himself a daring soldier and felt an instinctive admiration for the same 
merit in others.^^ So just before his death Bajirav and his diplomatic brother 
Chimlaji had come to terms with Raghuji, who had also shown humility. 
After this Fatehsingh and following him Raghuji went to Arcot to settle mat- 
ters in those regions and relieve the Maratha king of Tanjore. They suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Nawab of Arcot and slaying him, thus creating a 
wholesome dread for Maratha armies. A result was that Safdarall, the son of 
the deceased Nawab, entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Raghuji. Raghuji took on himself the responsibility®^ of defeating Chanda 
Sahib, the brother-in-law and rival of Safdarali and with hTis help of conquering 
Trichonopoly, and thus of relieving the pressure on the Raja of Tanjore also. 
As the Nawab of Arcot was treated by the Nizam as his vassal, Raghuji 
undertook the responsibility of meeting the Nizam^^ also if need be. This 
arrangement increased the power of Raghuji and disturbed the chauth-sar- 
desmukki arrangement fixed by the Peswa Bajirav. While talks about this 
arrangement were going on at leisure with Venkaji Sivadev, the news arrived 
one after the other, of the deaths of Bajirav and his brother Cimaji, both 
dreaded by Raghuji. On receiving this news, Safdarali, who at first was un- 
willing to invite the enmity of the Pe^wa, openly refused to hand over the 
annual tribute to the Pe§wa’s agent Venkaji Sivadev, who appears to be from 
his letters to have been an over-zealous servant of his master. If this diplo- 
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mat is to be believed, Raghuji openly rejoiced^* at the untimely deaths of 
the Pe§wa and his brother. His dazzling success against the Nawab of 
Arcot had turned his head. “ He thought even Indra, the King of the gods, 
lesser than himself So this agent suggests the new Pe^wa, Nanasahib, 
who had just interviewed the Nizam while returning from Delhi, to instigate 
him against Raghuji. “If the Nizam comes with an army and intercepts 
Raghuji while he is cooped in this comer of the Karnatak, he cannot possibly 
escape alive. Such an opportunity to humble Raghuji will not occur again. 
Until he is once lowered down and sent into Patala (the nether world), he 
will not come to his senses.”^'^ 

With partisan feelings running so high between the two most important 
generals of the Maratha Empire, it was difficult to hope for a smooth passage 
for the ship of the state. It is difficult to believe all that has been written 
about Raghuji. His putting forth of Babuji Naik as a rival candidate for the 
Peswaship also seems to be a figment of some partisan brain. There is no 
evidence of original letters for such a supposition, though it has been men- 
tioned by Grant Duff. If collateral evidence is taken into account, there was 
not left enough interval of time for Raghuji to come back from the Madras 
Kamatak to Satara and to carry on the dispute. The battle of Damalcherry 
took place on 20th May 1740 and Nanasahib received robes of Peswaship 
at Sataraj on the 25th June, having arrived there on 7th June. We do not 
know where the river Sew Ganga (on the bank of which, Grant Duff says, 
Raghuji left his army) is, but it seems improbable that a general who has 
gained a decisive victory in a foreign land should have left that region so 
soon afterwards and not have followed up his victory by occupying that region. 
There is no mention or even suggestion in Venklaji Sivadev’s letters that 
Raghuji had left the Madras region during the interval between Bajirav’s 
and Cimiaji’s deaths, the second of which took place seven months after the 
fii^t. Altogether it* seems that zealous partisans were intent on fanning the 
rivalry between the two and exaggerated out of all proportion the differences 
between them. 

The cunning Nizam, having dispatched the young Peswa to the north 
with sweet words, began to recover the forts and lands occupied by the PeSwa 
during his absence at Delhi for two years. While engaged in this work, 
Raghuji came back to Mahara^tra after taking Trichonopoly on 26th March 
1741. He had brought the Nizam’s overlordship over the Madras Kamatak 
into jeopardy. So the wily old man, taking advantage of the rivalry, pre- 
vailed upon Raghuji to leave the already conquered Kamatak and set out 
upcm the conquest of distant Bengal, with the old man’s blessings. 
Raghuji had already sent troops to hep Baqar AK and was watch- 
ing the result as we have already noticed above. He then sent Bhaskar Ram 
to Bengal at the end of the year, whose work has also been noticed. Raghuji 
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seems to have received orders of King to proceed to Bengal ere this, 

but for what purpose we have no means to decide. 

The Berar and Gondwana having been allotted to the Bhonsale family, 
it was natural that they should try to spread further eastwards, there being 
no other Maratha Sardar in that direction. It is not known when exactly 
Bengal and the eastern subhdhs were first allotted by King Sahu to Raghuji 
Bhonsale. But certain it is that in 1739 the generals under Bajirav were 
intent on blocking^^^ the path of Raghuji’s generals to Patna in Bihar and 
there is also a casual mention in 1740 of the subdh of Patna being conferred^^ 
by King Sahu on the Peswa. All the regions to the north of the river Nar- 
mada'^ were supposed to be the Peswa’s exclusive preserve and there lay th^ 
trouble. The subdh of Allahabad coming under, this category could certainly 
be included amongst the Peswa’s preserves. But what about the regions further 
eastwards, for approaching which the river Narmada need not be crossed ? 
Sahu, it seems, gave a blank cheque for all the further eastern provinces to 
Raghuji without trying to define their exact extent. The Bengal province 
included three different subahs of the Mughal Empire, Bihar, Bengal, and 
Orissa. Diplomatically the Peswa was thinking of having his control over the 
whole north, containing the sixteen Mughal subhds. He had established 
independent px>litical relations with the Delhi court, thus flouting ^tihu’s 
opinions and wishes. Sahu somehow tried to keep his position and dignity as 
the King amongst his overbearing and disobedient ministers and generals. He 
had, however, to give his consent, as graciously as he could manage it, to 
accomplished facts. Seeing that the Peswa had spread his armies over regions 
extending from Delhi to Allahabad and to the south upto Khandesh, 6ahu 
pronounced that region to be the Peswa’s sphere. Raghuji was advancing 
eastwards, so that region became his preserve. Sahu was not so sure or 
liberal of regions in the Deccan, because there the greai Nizam acted as a 
check. 

The diplomatic and constitutional tangle in this Bengal episode arose 
out of such anomalies. Sahu had one meaning for the term “ Bengal ” when he 
allotted that sphere to the Bhonsales ; the Peswa tried to equivocate so as to 
fit it in with his own ambitions. Hinganes, who were acting as the vakils 
of the Peswa at the Delhi court, seem to be resixinsible for some trouble. 
The Peswa was taking upon himself responsibilities of guarding the Mughal 
dominions in the north, which had neither the previous sanction nor the subse- 
quent approval of King Sahu. Constitutionally the Peswa was acting in two 
quite separate capacities. He was the minister of King §ahu on the one hand 
and he was also a guardian of the Mughal Empire on his own account. The 
two duties were not mutually antagonistic either, for Sahu also had taken 
upon himself the duty of guarding the Mughal dominions in the Deccan 
for chauth and sardesmukhi. 
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Raghuji was not the first person who began the eastward march of the 
Marathas. His ancestor Parsoji had begun it in the beginning of the 18th 
century and, his son and successor Ki^oji seems td have raided the jungle 
states of Gondwana, Chattisgadh and even Orissa.^^ Raghuji himself might 
have taken some part in Kanhoji’s raids. His eastward career began probably in 
1737 and that at the invitation of some of the forest^^^ chiefs who were not 
quite satisfied under the rule of the Muslim subahdars of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. These chiefs, being at a distance from the highroads and living in 
inaccessible hills and jungle tracts, had lived in semi-independence throughout 
the Muslim period. Some of them were of ancient lineage and were the 
natural leaders of the jungle tribes, being racially their kith and kin. The 
chiefs of Chota Nagpur or R^garh were the titular heads of the hierarchy 
in that mid-region. Raghuji’s chief general Bhaskar R^ had gone to the 
Bastar^^i state in 1739 and had the intention of proceeding to Patna, in what 
connection we have no means of ascertaining. But it is not unlikely that the 
new Sub^dar of Bengal who had come to the masnad in March 1739, might 
have sought his help against Alivardi Kh^, his deputy in Bihar, who was at 
this time furiously preparing to attack his master, taking advantage of Nadir 
Shah’s capture of Delhi and the consequent inability of the Central Govern- 
ment to call these men to account. 

To sum up the whole discussion, Raghuji was not at first antagonistic 
to the Peswa Bajirav ; at least not in 1737, when he was going to assist^i 
the Peswa at the siege of Bhopal against the Nizam and had already defeated 
Shuja’at Khan the Sub^dar of Elichpur (Berar) in that connection. Later 
on when early in 1739 a general of Raghuji defeated and looted a general 
of the Pe^wa, Bajirav did not appear to have been exasperated against 
Raghuji, but was rather ready to treat-'^ with him on the subject. This shows 
that Raghuji's side was correct in that quarrel, a thing also proved by king 
Sahu’s rejoicing^2 at the event. In the war against Nasir Jang, the acting 
viceroy of the Deccan in his father’s absence at Delhi, Raghuji seems to 
have sided with the Pe^wa and his brother Cirnyi, defeated^^ a number of 
the Nizam’s generals and looted their territories. Just before Bajirav’s death, 
Raghuji went to the Madras Kamatak in the company of Fatehsingh Bhon- 
sale, without any fear of the Peswa’s forces stationed near his dominions, 
which shows that at tliat time there was no enmity-'^ between them. After 
Bajirav's sudden demise, although Grant Duff says that Raghuji had hurried 
back from the Karnatak and tried his utnx>st to give the Pe&waship to Babuji 
Naik, there is no particular evidence for such an assertion, nor can any 
circumstantial evidence be cited in its support. It is certain, however, that 
smaller underlings of both the parties were trying to fan the embers of rivalry 
and later on succeeded in their attempts. The young new Pe§wa Balajirav, 
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who was more cunning than brave and more selfish than patriotic, sided-® 
with the Nizam and allowed him a free hand in the Kamatak, which made 
all Raghuji’s achievements in the south futile, and ultimately changed the 
history of the south, bringing the English, the French and Haider Ali on 
the scene, to the complete detriment of Maratha interests. Not stopping with 
this, he directly took up cudgels on behalf of the semi-independent Mughal 
Subahdar of Bengal in order to please the Delhi Court and thus frustrated 
the enterprise of Raghuji, an event which ultimately changed the history of 
India. We have now to narrate the events leading to this unhappy event. 

We have seen above that the Marathas entered the Bengal subah at the 
invitation of local parties and potentates who sought their help. Raghuji 
after his return from the south sent his general Bhaskar Ram to Bengal at 
the end of 1741. He reached Bengal in April 1742 by way of Chotil Nagpur 
and at first carried all before him. The Maratha army spread over the 
whole of west Bengal and looted it. But at the end of the monsoon, Alivardi 
Khian got the upper hand and drove them back into the jungles. Bhaskar 
did not return to the Deccan as assumed by Sir Jadunath,^^ but from his 
hiding camp asked for reinforcements from Raghuji."’' In the meanwhile 
Raghuji seems to have entered into a pact on 9th July 1742 with Rustam 
Jang and his son-in-law Baqar Ali, through Mir Hablb.*^*^ The parties to the 
pact were to proceed to Bengal together and act in' full concert in the con- 
quest of that sub^h. In the regions conquered, Raghuji was (1) to station 
his collectors for the collection of chauth and sardesmiikhi (25 + 10 = 35%) 
out of the revenues, (2) to have two mahals (revenue districts) as full 
Zamindar thereof, (3) to have a jdgtr of 25 lakhs revenue, for guarding 
the Sulmhdar against Imperial attack. 

In the rainy season of 1742, Raghuji was camping at Undari^^ in south- 
west Berar. His intention as reported'**' was to proceed .to Kamatak if the 
Nizam assumed the revenue administration of Bengal, but otherwise to pro- 
ceed to Bengal, which meaht that he had an understanding with the Nizam 
on that matter. The Paswa was at the time camping in Malwa and conquer- 
ing those territories. There does not seem to be any rivalry between the two 
regards the matter of Bengal at this time.^^ But Mahiadji Govind Hingane, 
the Pe^wa’s priest at Nasik who had now become his vakil at the Delhi Court, 
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was hatching some plot over the Bengal^^ affairs. The poverty-stricken Delhi 
Court was expecting the annual tribute from Bengal, but Alivardi had pleaded 
his inability to send it because of the Maratha ravages. Hingaiie who was 
negotiating at this time for the Subjahdiarship of Malwa in the name of the 
Pe§wa, was asked by the Delhi Court first to prove his loyalty^^ the 
Empire by proceeding to Bengal and helping Alivardi to ward off the attack 
of the Bhonsales. Raghuji had proceeded to Bengal via Jabalpur, Mirzapur 
and Gaya.'^^* He had with him only a fragment of his army, when he started 
at the end of September 1742.^'‘ Monetary difficulties had retarded the re- 
cruitment of soldiers to fill in his army. On the other hand, the Peswa had 
an army 75,000 strong,^-* made up of the picked cavalry trained and tried 
under Bajirav. The young Peswa’s advisers and followers at this time were 
men who had owed nothing to king Sahu, but were the Peswa’s personal re- 
tainers. They had no love for the House of Satara* and had no feeling of 
solidarity with the traditional ideals of Sivaji. The result was that in order 
to get money they were quite ready to back up the weakling Emperor at 
Delhi and a usurping Subahdar against Raghuji, a Maratha general authorised 
by king Sahu. This was really a circuitous way of counteracting Sahu’s 
orders and as such amounted to high treason. But Peswa Bajirav had acted 
similarly before and the son was following in the footsteps of his father, 
knowing well that the King was too weak as well as too mild to punish his 
disobedient servants. Pilaji Jiadhav,^" Malharaji Holkar,^^' Ranoji sinde,^’ 
Mahadoha Purandare,^® were all creatures of the Peswa and as such were not 
likely to care much for Sahu’s opinion. The Emperor had at first ordered 
Safdar Jang,"^'^ the Subahdar of Oudh, to proceed to Bengal to help Alivardi, 
but Alivardi feared his own displacement by accepting help from such a 
quarter. He begged the Court to recall him, and Safdar Jang had to return 
from Patna in January 1743, after having waited there for two months. 
The TuranT party of the Wazir and the Nizam, who had feared the rise of 
the Shias in the elevation of Safdar Jang, had contrived this recall. Instead 
they arranged for the Peswa’s help"’^ and so the Peswa started from Jatwada 
in the middle of January. His rapid march with 75,000 cavalry seems to 
have created terror in the mind of Safdar Jang and he probably beat a hur- 
ried retreat to saVe complications in his own province, which included the 
holy city of Benares, on which the Marathas had set their heart. 
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After performing pilgrims’ rites at Allahabad (Prayiag^i) and Benares, 
the Pe§wa arrived at Gaya on the 24th of February's and stayed there for 
more than a week for further rites. Raghuji Bhonsale was at the time en- 
camping some hundred miles further on. Leaving his army, Raghuji came to 
Gaya all by himself to see the Peswa and to know his intentions. But nothing 
came out of the meeting and Raghuji left Gaya four days later.^'^^ From this 
visit it is clear that Raghuji bore no enmity to the Peswa and was ready 
to settle the Maratha policy jointly and amicably, short of leaving the Bengal 
subdh, where his army gained a footing after terrible sacrifices. But the 
Peswa and his advisers were in no mood to allow anything to Raghuji, but 
were determined to get all advantages for themselves, and they cared nothing 
for the Maratha name and interests. They proceeded further, committing 
all sorts of atrocities“"^ on the way in a land which they had ostensibly come 
to protect. Raghuji’s armies were also doing the same, but at least he had 
openly arrived as an invader. The Peswa met Alivardi in the vicinity of Plas- 
scy,"*« where ironically enough Nemesis was to decide the destiny of the house 
of the Peswas some years later, though none understood the significance of 
the event at that time. The Peswa squeezed as much moneys” as he could 
from Alivardi as also a promise of chauth for the subah to King Sahu in 
future. The Peswa then left Alivardi behind, by rapid marches closed upon 
Raghuji and put him to flight. Raghuji had not quite sufficient force to meet 
the Peswa’s overwhelming force of tried veterans. 

Though defeated, Raghuji did not run back pell-melF*^ to Nagpur as is 
suggested by most historians. He had left his best general Bhaskar Ram 
behind to follow the Peswa guardedly at a distance. Bhaskar Ram returned 
to Nagpur not by way of Orissa as said by Dr. Datta, but through Chofa 
Nagpur, Bihar and Baghelkhand along the Chapara-Seoni road.'® The 
Peswa’s return route, though difficult to identify from th^ list of the camping 
villages given in Peswa s diary, lay not south of the Damodar river through 
Mmbhum and Ranchi districts, but north of that river through Hazaribagh 
and Palmau into the Shahabad district north of the Son. The Peswa at first 
pursued Raghuji through Birbhum, Bardwan, Bankura and Manbhum, till 
he entered Hazaribagh in the vicinity of the sacred Parswanath Hill. The 
Paragana Vishnupur"’^ in the diary is situated on the Barakar river and the 
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village Govindpur®'^ natned after that lies between Parswanath and Hazarl- 
biagh, nearer to the latter town. 

After his return to Nagpur, Raghuji sent a report of the whole affair to 
&ahu who called him to the Court. But he was waiting for Bhaskar Ram to 
return. The Peswa entered Bundelkhand at the beginning of June and reach- 
ed Poona at the end of July. Bhiaskar returned back to Nagpur by the middle 
of July and Raghuji soon after proceeded to Satara. The Peswa also follow- 
ed him there to meet the charges of Raghuji. To judge from the result, the 
Peswa seems to have received good castigation at the hands of iSahu and was 
forced to come down from his high-pitched ambitions. iSahu gave his decision 
in favour of Raghuji on 31st August 1743. The Mughal subdhs of Oudh, 
Bengal, Orissa and Bihar except for certain districts of twelve lakhs revenue 
to the east of Patna, were allotted to Raghuji as his sphere and the Peswa 
was forbidden to enter those regions.®^ 

The Pe§wa must have chafed under this decision, but he had to bow 
before it for the present and conform to the general tenor of the decision as 
long as Sahu lived. He had to bow before the storm because Sahu at this 
time (August 1743) had himself felt mortified at the old Nizam’s descent into 
the Madras Karnatak®^ and his capture of Trichnopoly^’*^ from Murarrav 
Ghorpade. 6ahu had rightly felt that this result was due to the Pe^wa’s be- 
haviour. He had made common cause with the Nizam to the detriment of 
Raghuji’s interests which coincided with the general interests of the Maratha 
Empire. Sahu had sent Raghuji and Fatehsingh Bhonsale to Trichonopoly 
primarily for saving his kinsman the Rajah of Tanjore from the clutches of 
Chanda Sahib and incidently to relieve the pressure on the other Hindu poten- 
tates in the south. These regionsi had either been conquered by ^ivaji, Sam- 
bh^ji and Rajarto or had been made to pay tribute. So iSahu thought of 
these as a part of <§ivaji’s Swarajya and regarded the full sovereignty over 
them as belonging to himself. The Nizam on the other hand treated them 
as forming part of the Deccan suhdhs over which he was the viceroy. When 
the Nizam, taking advantage of the absence of the main Maratha army in 
the South, descended into the Kamatak, all the smaller potentates acknow- 
ledged him as a suzerain and even Murarrav Ghorpade, who had been left 
in charge of Trichonopoly in 1741, thought it wise to surrender it than to 
cross swords with the Nizam. Murarrav was given the jdgtr of Gutti, which 
still remains in! his family. It should also be noted that Nizam’s chief sup- 
porters in this campaign were his two Maratha Sardars Candrasen Jadhav — 
the late hereditary commander-in-chief of the Marathas, and Jianoji Nim- 
balkar,®^ a particular friend of the Peswa Balajirav, whose jd^r had been 
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looted®^ by Raghuji while going to the south in 1740. The Nizam had gained 
by diplomacy and a mere show of power in four directions. He had had 
Safdar Jang recalled from Bihar and so lessened the power of the Shia party. 
He had regained Kamatak for which Raghuji had laboured for two years. 
He had turned the fioodtide of Maratha armies away from his dominions to 
fight each other and weaken themselves in far off Bengal, at the same time 
weakening Alivardi who had been raised to the Suhahdarship of Bengal by 
the Shia party at the Court of I>elhi. All this was the result of the selfish- 
ness, spite and short-sightedness of the Peswa. 

After this constitutional victory at the Maratha Court, Raghuji sent his 
general Bhaskar Rami to Bengal at the end of the year 1743, with an over- 
whelming force. They ravaged West Bengal and occupied it. Alivardi used 
strategem to counteract this invasion. He opened negotiations, called Bhaskar 
and his generals to an interview and treacherously massacred them all (March 
1744), which led to the dispersal of the Maratha army which returned to 
Nagpur. Sir Jadunath attributes this act as a reply to the ‘ Punic bad faith ' 
of the Maratha race.®® Had Alivardi practised this stratagem against the 
Pe§wa, who had promised Alivardi without any authority to do so it could 
have been looked upon in a different light. But it is difficult to justify the 
act as practised against Bhaskar, who had promised nothing to Alivardi and 
was acting as an invader pure and simple. The logic of cheating somebody 
because someone else has cheated you we are unable to understand. Least 
of all can such an argument be brought forth in favour of Alivardi, who had 
elavated himself at the cost of his master. 

The murder of Bhaskar his best and most daring general and twenty 
other army chiefs along with other members of the army must have stunned 
Raghuji when the news of it arrived at Nagpur. His Bengal adventure had 
proved unlucky and had cost him a lot during the three years it had lasted. 
He was on the verge of bankruptcy. The Peswa on the Ather hand was not 
whole-heartedly acquiescing in Sahu’s decision. He was planning how best 
to circumvent that award with safety. While trying to take lawful posses- 
sion of all that was allowed under the award, he did not fail to instruct his 
military governors to push forth as much as they could beyond the sanctioned 
regions. Thus though S^u had specifically forbidden the Peswa to send 
troops beyond the districts allowed him in Bihar, still the Peswa instructed 
Sawantravs®^ to proceed to those regions with troops and do their best to 
occupy the lands beyond the Ganges which had been clearly allotted to 
Raghuji. Not only that, but he was found to be sending his vakils to Alivardi 
and intriguing against Raghuji all along. He also found excuses for acting 
in this manner. Alivardi’s associates, the Afghan generals Mustafa Khan 
and others, had become dissatisfied with him because he had not allowed them 
their expected and promised share of power and wealth. Mustafa had prac- 
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tised treachery on Bhiaskar for which he was to get from Alivardi the Niaib- 
subadarship of Bihar. But after unexpected success in the undertaking, Ali- 
vardi refused to make good the promise, with the result that Mustafa resigned 
his service and rebelled.®® He naturally invited the help of Raghuji, whoi as 
naturally jumped at the invitation. The Peswa here found an opportunity to 
help Alivardi, ostensibly against the Afghan rebels but really against 
Raghuji.®^ 

In the 1745 campaign Raghuji himself started with twenty thousand horse, 
twenty-five thousand infantry and a park of artillery consisting of three hund- 
red guns.*^® He besieged Katak and took it in three months. Durlabharam, 
the Niaib-sub^dar for Orissa, was made prisoner. While talks of releasing 
him for a ransom of seven lakhs were going on, the ferocious behaviour of 
the Marathas in cutting off the noses'^ of two hundred prisoners stopped the 
negotiations. EHirlabharam was sent back to Nagpur where he lived as a 
prisoner for two years. Raghuji left Mir Habib in charge of Orissa with a 
thousand horse and two thousand troops to guard the fort of Barabati at 
Katak, and proceeded to Bardwan, where he secured seven lakhs revenue from 
the treasury. By this time Mustafa Khan had been killed in Bihar and 
Alivardi was back to guard Bengal. So Raghuji encamped in the Riamgarh 
jungle for the rainy season for about a month and then proceeded to Gaya 
in September. He looted the surrounding area for two months. While 
Raghuji was haggling for tribute from the chief of Bhojpur, Alivardi came 
upon him. Turning back Raghuji surrounded Alivardi with his ten thousand 
horse and an Afghan army of four thousand under Mustafa’s son. Alivardi 
was hard pressed but he managed to escape to Patna."^ Raghuji left him 
there and ran back with a picked army to loot Murshidabad, Allvardi’s capi- 
tal in Bengal. He was able to loot only the outskirts, for Alivardi had rushed 
back to save his capital. So Raghuji fell back upon Bardwan, whence he 
was driven off by the army under Afghan sardars sent by Alivardi. While 
returning to Nagpur after leaving Mir Habib to harass Alivardi, Raghuji was 
himself robbed in the same narrow pass in which he had formerly looted 
others.'^ So he returned to Nagpur empty-handed without even funds for 
paying his army. He was so hard pressed by the creditors who had financed 
this campaign that he had to set out to squeeze the money in the surrounding 
area."^”* This happened in the monsoon of 1746. Raghuji had completely 
failed in his attempts and he began to think that without the Pe^wa’s help^® 
it was impossible for him to cope singly with the Bengal problem. 

In the rainy season of 1746, the Peiwa was in Satara engrossed in the 
domestic politics of Sahu’s Court. His chief assistants Jaytpa Sinde and 
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Malharrav Holkar with the clever Diwan Ramachandra Baba, were engaged 
against the Bundelas whom they defeated and put to flight. The Bundelas 
sent their envoy Suratsingh^^ to Raghuji to help them in their need. Raghuji 
refused to be thus drawn into a quarrel with the Peswa. But the Peswa who 
had promised help to AlivardI as an agent of the Delhi Court over the head 
of King S^u, sent his ambassadors^^ to the court at Murshidabad. The 
Emperor Muhammad Shiah^« had sent letters to AlTvardl to send the chmth 
for Bengal and Bihar to Delhi where it might be handed over to the Maratha 
vakil of the Pe§wa. So when Raghuniath Jayr^ opened talks of the chmth 
for Bihar only for the Peswa, Alivardi, who was very shrewd, tried to mix 
up the issue of the chauth for Bihar and for Bengal with the Emperor's 
orders in such a manner that ultimately he did not send anything to anybody.’’^® 

Sir Jadunath has rightly translated the diplomatic passages from the 
letters of Raghunath Jay ram and Hingane, but he seems to be unaware of 
a third ambassador, more important than these two, having been sent to 
Alivardi. This was Amritrav iSankar Citnis alias Dinkarrav,^^’ who was an 
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servant of the State. Says he, “ No man of the type of Arflritriav can be found. 
He served this Kingdom for a long time taking great pains in all he did and show- 
ing great dash in his work. The state is bound to support his only grand-son, Hai- 
batrav, in consideration of his important services.” Amritrav's only son 8ankaramv 
had also died in battle on 28th January 1752, when the Nizam had invaded Poona 
District (Purandare, I, No. 372, p. 280). Amritrav seems to have been proficient 
in Persian and hence was sent on inter-provincial diplomacy at the various Courts 
in India, great and small. Being in the personal service of the Peswa, he was ap- 
proached by various parties for putting in a good word on their behalf in their deal- 
ing with the Peswa (eg., P. D., 21, No. 1 where Naro 8ankar requests him to do 
some favour). He seems to have accompanied the Peswa to Bengal in 1743 (vide 
Sir Jadunath’s translations of the akhbdrdts in the I>ecember 1931 issue of the 
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Peiwa’s Diwan as well as his agent). In 1745-6 he is found arranging a treaty 
with Khema S&want of Sawantwadi (P. D., 24, No. 43). In August 1746 he was 
appointed to the Court of Allvarcfi Khan in Bengal and he started from the I>eccan 
on 31-10-1746 (P. D., 45, pp. 84-85). While proceeding to Bengal, he was to see 
the various officials and potentates along the way there, at Allahabad, Benares, Bhoja- 
pur, Patna, Besides he was to meet the Pe^wa's generals Holkar and Sinde in 
Bundelkhand and settle theii; differences while discussing with them the various con- 
fidential matters of State to decide on the future policy thereof. He reached the 
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intimate of the PeSwa Balaji and was usually sent on delicate missions requir- 
ing confidence and tact. The Pe§wa*s position regarding the Bengal affairs 
was very delicate. King iSt^u had committed himself by allotting Bengal to 
Raghuji. But it had become plain now that AllvardI was more than a match 
for Raghujf, who was consequently unable to collect and send any monies 
to iSahu. The financiaf stringency at the Satara Court and the consequent 
squabbles had well-nigh driven King Sahu mad.®^ The Peswa was equally 
helpless and hence sat tight, fed up with these home affairs. In this quan- 
dary .S^u seems to have allowed the Peswa some latitude or free hand in 
dealing with the problem of the Bengal dues, if he could anyhow procure mon- 
ies for redeeming the Court debts. But here the Peiswa had to deal with an 
astute man like Alivardi. Alivardi had been disappointed in the past by the 
Pe^wa’s behaviour and promises which he was unable to fulfil. The Delhi 
Court was equally suspicious. Alivardi would not consent to anything now 
unless Raghuji’s annuaP^ visits were finally stopped once and for all. The 
Pei§wa had ordered a diplomatic move of the armies of Sinde and Holkar to 
Gaya®^ in Bihar with a view to prevent Raghuji from sending troops to 
Bengal again. This he was able to do because these two generals were already 
campaigning in nearby Bundelkhand. But in the previous year, the Peswa 
had failed®^ to send any succour to Alivardi in his fight against Mustafa 
Khan or Raghuji. His keeping back from the Bengal affairs for four years 


Maratha Camp on 4th January 1747, successfully induced Malhari^v and Rama- 
chandra B^bla tq settle their differences about the policy to be followed in Riaja- 
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bring Murarrav Ghorpade into a line with the Peswa after the Savipur Campaign 
of 1756. Hundreds of such distinguished and devoted servants of the state lie un- 
named in history, though their work in the background was no less important than 
the work done in the lime-light by others. “ A Dictionary of National Biography ” on 
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frotn 1743-46, had made his word" valueless in the eyes of all concerned. Tak- 
ing advantage of the plight of Raghuji and Alivardi, the Peswa wanted to 
revive faith in his promises made during the last four years. With this end 
in view, he wrote two or three dispatches to Ramachandra Baba to proceed 
to Patna. This would, he argued, bring him several advantages. (1) It 
would revive faith in his word ; (2) put a stop to the talk of the people 
that Peswa dare not, under Sahu’s decree, send his troops to Patna ; (3) 
Raghuji's position would become untenable by lowering him in the eyes of 
his partisans ; (4) the Peswa’s prestige both in the internal politics of the 
Maratha Empire and the external politics of the Indian continent would 
go up ; (5) it would give occasion to demand monies from the Emperor; 
(6) it would give the credit for the Bengal treaty to the Peswa, taking it 
away from the list of Raghuji's achievements,^'* But though this point of 
proceeding to Patna was discussed during two years 1746-47, the armies of 
Sinde or Holkar never went up to that city. Jayiapa Sinde wrote at the end 
of April 1747 that he was returning to Malwa instead of proceeding to 
Bengal as no army had turned up on that side,®** meaning that as Raghuji's 
army had not entered Bengal, no occasion had arisen for them to go to All- 
vardi’s aid, as promised by the Peswa. It is clear from this that no troops 
from Nagpur had entered Bengal or possibly even Orissa under Jianoji up to 
April 1747 and hence AHvardi’s campaigns®^ against him in March 1747, des- 
cribed on the authority of Siyar-ul-Mutakakhkhirin and other Persian chroni- 
cles by Sarkar and Datta, seem imaginary. Janoji must have come some 
time later. 

It seems that PeSwa’s generals had not proceeded to Bengal or plunged 
into its affairs because the Pe§wa’s position at the Satara Court had become 
precarious. It was at this time that iSahu had suspended®® the Peswa from 
his high office for a few months ; neither w^ere hisi affairs in the Deccan run- 
ning smoothly. He had sent his cousin Sadiashivaiiav Bhau to that ix)rtion 
of the Karnatak which had been granted by Sahu to his cousin Sambhaji 
of Kolhapur as his sphere of influence.®^ The Nizam had sent his son Naslr 
Jang and Babuji Niaik, who was Oahu’s agent for the chauth of the Karnatak, 
in the same direction.^*’ The Portuguese at Goa, with the loss of Bassein 
rankling in their mind, had made common cause with the French and were 
at this time invading Sawantwadi and thinking of sending ships to the 
north.^^ It was not impossible for a collision to occur under such circum- 
stances. Added to this there was no unity even amongst the Peswa's gene- 
rals.®2 They held opposite opinions on matters of moment. Hence the Pei§wa 


8® Ibid., No. 48. 

8* Sindesdhi Itihdsacin Sddhanen, I, No. 59. 

8" Fall oj the Mughal Empire, I, p. 137 ; Alivardi, p. 102. 

8® Aitihdsika Patravyavahar, Nos. 65, 76, 61 and 75. 

Ibid., No. 56. No. 42. 

Aitihdsika Patravyavahdr, Nos. 55, 58. 
w Ibid., Nos. 41, 76, 
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had asked Ramachandra Baha to bring Malhlarrav to the south. To counteract^ 
the influence of Raghuji, Fatehsing and Babuji Naik at the court of Satara ; 
and to undermine their position in the Karnatak were the Pe§wa’s aims.®^ 

For Raghuji, Bengal had become a matter of honour by now. Year after 
year, he sent his sons with armies to invade Bengal and to bring AKvardi 
down on his knees. But they had scarcely succeeded, except for the fact that 
they had occupied Orissa continuously for the most of that period. Help 
from foreigners in the shape of arms and ammunition seems to have been 
Alivardl’s strong point together with his dogged tenacity and singleness of 
purpose. Raghuji was no match for him. Only if the Peswa had made com- 
mon cause with Raghuji and directed his forces to the east instead of to the 
west, where a formidable and capable opponent was looming up in the person 
of Abdiali, Bengal would have become a province of the Maratha Empire 
and the British Power would not have arisen in this protected comer of India. 
But such a consummation was impossible with disunion amongst the Maratha 
generals. 

Disappointment in getting his son adopted by ^hu, the deaths of the 
great Nizam and King Sahu, the hopelessness of Maratha Court politics 
after Sahu, and the Peswa’s growing power added to his comparative failure 
in Bengal, sobered down the intractable Raghuji at last and he came to 
terms with the PeSwa, leaving the Peswa free to deal with the Court as he 
liked and allowing Raghuji to settle the dispute with Alivardi as he thought 
best. The result was the well-known agreement^^ of chauth for Bengal, between 
Alivardi and Raghuji, settled in 1751, which left Orissa up to the river 
Suvarparekha under the control of Niagpur, while leaving Bengal and Bihar 
free for a paltry sum of Rs. 12,00,000 a year, not an enviable return for ten 
years of arduous labour on the part of Raghuji. But a weary old man could 
not expect more. He had to rest satisfied with the idea that at least one great 
place of Hindu pilgrimage viz. Jagannath Puri, had come into his possession. 

The Pelswa had relinquished his claim on Bengal for the time being 
to tide over the troubles after Sahu’s death, but when he became free and 
strong once more, he again begain to cast his eyes on that rich province. 
Money greed was the one besetting sin of the Peswa Nanias'^ib. From 1754 
when he became a king-maker for Delhi as well as plenipotentiary for the 
Maratha Empire by Oahu’s will, till his death in 1761, he was urging his 
generals to proceed to BengaP'^ and take over that province. After the Black 
Hole affair, he had sent letters to Clive expressing his readiness to help the 
English against the French and the Nawab:»® But the opportunity never 
recurred aigain for the Marathas to proceed to that distant province. The 

Kavyetihasa Sangraha, Patren, Yud't Vagere, Nos. 56, 59, 60, 61, 62, 

Fall of the Mughal Empire, p. 166. 

Selectims from the Peswa Daftar, Vol. 20, Noa 28, 77. Selections from 
the Pe§wa Daftar, Vol, 2, Nos. 80, 104. Kavyetihasa Sangvaha, Patren, YM% Vagere, 
Nos. 166, 166, 167, 171. 

Jowmai of Indian History ^ Vol, XV, Part 3, December 1936, p. 388. 
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Pe4^a and his generals became ipntangled more and more in central and 
north-western India till they finally broke upon the rock of Panipat. The 
unnecessary rivalry and enmity between Raghuji and the Pefewa had cost 
the Maratha power very dear. It had loosened their grip over the Madras 
Coast and Bengal, thus indirectly paving the way for the British Power. 

Something should be said about the comments of Datta and Sarklar 
as to the disastrous economic effects of these Maratha invasions. It is not 
for a Maratha writer to be apologetic in this matter. But he can point out 
certain other facts pertinent to the subject. One primary and glaring fact 
to be noted by all the students of Indian History is that notwithstanding the 
much-talked of looting propensities of the Maratha armies, the various 
Maratha states or peoples were never financially well off. They always lived 
'almost from hand to mouth, even in their most glorious days, except perhaps 
under Sivaji. Nadir Shah and Ahmed Shah Abdali returned laden with spoils 
but their Maratha contemporaries Bajirav and Raghoba were almost over- 
whelmed with debts. Raghuji was chronically overburdened with debts. His 
invasions had to be financed from home funds and debts grew alarmingly. 
His projects miscarried mainly on account of money stringency. The simpli- 
city of Maratha life was proverbial and had become a subject of derision 
throughout India especially amongst the luxurious Muhammedan Courts. And 
still the Maratha potentates were practically always found in debt. No 
doubt the Marathas have never been noted for their commercial acumen and 
their native land is not very fertile. Still the riddle of this contrast between 
their simplicity and poverty, loot and debt, will have to be explained. They 
were not able to build luxurious palaces, richly endowed temples or costly 
works of art and architecture like the Taj or the Gol Gumbuz. The old 
homes of renowned generals in Poona and Satara, Baroda and Nagpur, were 
ordinary houses, to judge from their remains. The better ^rt of mansions in 
Baroda and Gwalior are creations of the British Period. All this proves that 
not much money had flowed into the coffers of the Marathas. It means that 
notwithstanding their loot in the technical sense they were not as efficient and 
ingenious squeezers of riches as the Afghans of Ahmed Shah or the Irani 
hordes of Nadir Shah ; much less were they like the officers of the East India 
Company in the period of Clive and Hastings. We suggest from these unde- 
niable facts that the historic Marathas were neither ruthless nor cunning, and 
in fact were more humane than most other peopld under similar circumstances. 

This can be supported in other ways. The Marathas have never butcher- 
ed men in cold blood like Abdali in Mathura and Brindavan or Nadir 
Shiah in Delhi. They have not treacherously murdered envoys after calling 
them for interviews, nor have they assassinated unguarded persons by hiring 
ruffians, nor have they massacred their kith and kin for gaining power or 
crown like many Muslim potentates and Rajput princes, though they them- 
selves were victims of all these tricks. If words in any language show the 
racial traits, the Marathi phrase for such despicable deeds shows it. All 
such deeds are termed Magaldi mcslat or Mogaldi kdvd in Marathi. When 
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a single murder like that of Niariayanmv Peswa by Sumersingh Gardi did 
occur, the person morally responsible for it, Raghoba, was hunted out of 
society by the unanimous voice of the whole race even though it necessitated 
a prolonged and costly continent-wide war, the First Maratha war, which 
lasted for more than a decade. 

Another point that strikes a Maratha writer as odd is the utter degrada- 
tion of the Bengali Hindu as proved during these invasions. We have said 
somethingl in the beginning as to the ideal of the Maratha State! as founded 
by Sivlaji. It was to regenerate the Hindu race all over India, by encourage- 
ment if possible, by invasion if necessary. In the eighteenth century the 
Marathas had certainly deviated from this right path and acted in a manner 
not directly conducive to the great ideal. Still they prided themselves on being 
Hindus and hence longed to have all the holy places of the Hindus freed 
from Muslim control, and patronized Brahmanas as the repositories of Hindu 
culture, irrespective of what part of India they came from. The Marathas 
might not have been able to conquer Bengal outright, but still they had pre- 
pared the ground for the local Hindus to rise up against their Muslim rulers 
if they had so desired. This did happen in Rajputiana, Bundelkhand and the 
Panjab. The Marathas might have been severely defeated at Panipat as a 
result of their invasion of the Panjab, but the Sikhs took advantage of the 
situation created by the Maratha occupation of the Panjab for more than a 
year, rose up in a body and ultimately drove back the foreigners, establishing 
their own rule in their place. The Rajputs and the Bundelas freed themselves 
from Mughal tutelage. But no Bengali Hindu zamindar was found bold 
enough to rise against Alivardi. Had the Bengal Hindus been enamoured of 
their Muslim rulers, they would not have gone over to the English at the 
first opportunity and helped them to turn out the Nawabs. The piognant 
tragedy of this Bengal episode lies in this lamentable outcome of it. The 
Marathas broke their own legs and burnt their own fingers over this affair, 
while the men to profit were the foreign English. The supineness of the 
Bengali Hindus in those crucial times has created a problem in that province 
which has not yet been completely solved. This is a matter for regret to 
all concerned, including the Marathas. But what the Marathas cannot under- 
stand is the groaning of Bengali historians at the misdeeds of the Marathas 
during these invasions and their sigh of relief for the final deliverance at the 
hands of the English, while they have not a word to say against the behaviour 
of their own people during that critical epoch, behaviour which fixed the yoke 
of foreign rule on India’s neck. Surely the whole epoch is not for anybody 
to be proud about. 



LITERARY PERSONAGES OF AHMADNAGAR 

By 

C. H. Shaikh. 

The present city of Ahmadnagar was founded in 1495 a.d. by Aljmad 
Ni?am Sljah Babri (1490-1508), the founder of the Nizam Shah! dynasty in 
the Deccan. Under him and his immediate successors, the city soon grew, by 
leaps and bounds, into a magnificent capital which rivalled in splendour and 
eminence the old capital towns of Baghdad and Cairo.^ Along with political 
power the Ni!?iam Shahi court continued, for some time, to be flooded with 
persons of literary merit from all quarters of the Islamic world. Poets and 
writers, historians and biographers, readers of the Qu’ran and theologians, 
jurists and lawgivers, politicians, administrators and statesmen, warriors and 
swordsmen, — ^all of these found a munificent patronage in this small but 
significant court. In the present article, I will attempt to give a bare sketch 
of the literary personalities of Ahmadnagar, along with their work as also 
the specimens, if pxrssible, of their prose or poetical composition. I may 
as well mention here that the personalities to be mentioned in this article 
shall be those who were either bom. at Alrmadnagar, or have resided at that 
place for any period of time, or merely visited the town from any point of 
view. This would, of course, require us to consider all those literary persona- 
lities who wrote in any language— Arabic, Persian or Hindustani (Urdu- 
Dekhani). But since I have already sorted out and dealt with Arabic 
poets and writers in my paper “Some Arabic poets and writers of the 
Deccan I will not deal with those here. The order in which I propose 
to deal with these personalities will be, as far as possible, chronological. 

Among the literary personalities of Ahmadnagar mention must first be 
made of that great personality, Shah Tahir HusainI, who was instrumental 
in spreading ShFism in the Deccan. Well-versed in all the branches of learn- 
ing then known to the Muslims, Shah Tahir was also a great warrior, states- 
man and administrator. He came to Ahmadnagar in 928/1521 at the invita- 
tion of Burhan Ni?am g^ah I (914-961/1508-1553), and soon gained an 
immense influence over the monarch. It was at his request that the king 
had a College built at Ahmadnagar for the spread of Shi'a religion, and 
named at Lmg<n-i-Duwdzda Imam (it is still in good condition, but known 
as Bard Imdm-kd Kotla). For this college were brought from Iraq, Arabia, 
Persia and Upper India a number of men of learning, who were cordially 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, XVII, p. 359. 

® It was announced for readingi before the Islamic Culture Section of the All 
India Muslim Educational Conference, Session 51, held in December 1940 at Poona. 
I hope to have it published within the near future. 
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received, and who started imparting gii a learning to those who sought it. 
In addition to this, the king also built a special M^idrasa for princes within 
the precincts of what was then known as the Bagh-i-Ni^dm (where later on 
the present fort of AJimadnagar was built). Soon after the king had a special 
mosque also built at the same spot (in Bagh-i-Ni?jam) for the use of gaah 
T^ir. Later on, another palace was allotted for the exclusive! residence of 
Shah Tahir, in that part of the town which was afterwards named 
^mder-kd Mohalla, after Shah yaider, the son of Shah Tahir. Upto 1881® 
there were traces of this magnificent edifice visible, but now, beyond a single 
stone wall nothing is left of Shah Tahir's Palace and Mosque. After an 
eventful career Sliah T^hir died at Ahmadnagar in 956^ A.H./1549 a.d. and 
was buried at first in the royal cemetery, Bagh Rawcja, at Ahmadnagar ; 
later on his descendants had his bones sent to Kerbala to be interred there. 

Notwithstanding his multifarious social, political and religious activities, 
Shah T^ir was, indeed, a prolific writer. Besides a voluminous ditmn of 
Arabic and Persian poetry, he is credited with a number of interesting works 
of which the following deserve mention’^ : — 

L Sharhul-Bdbil-Hddl * Askar a, a commentary on Hasan b. Yusuf al- 
Hilli’s (d. 726/1325) work on the Principles of Religion. 

2. ^ commentary on al-Karki's (d. 945/1538) work 
on the Imamiya method of Prayer. 

3. Hdshiyatu'B AnwdrVt-Tanzil a super Commentary upon Baidawi's 

famous work. It tries to interpret it in the Imamiya style. 

4. AhUdsUya 'ddUMuhdkamdt, a gloss on the Muhdkumdt of Qutbu’d 

Din ash-Shirazi (d. 710/1310), which discusses the controversial 
points arising between the two commentaries of Tusi and R^i on 
the I^rat of Ibn Sinia. 

3 In The Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVII, there is mention of, and a brief note 
on, this Palace zind Mosque of ShSh T^r, at i>age 608. In Muzdad-AhrnadnagtXTj 
which is a Hindustani translation of the TaWM-i-Shihdbt of Qadi Shihabu'd-Din 
(there exist two copies of this work on the history of Ahmadnagar at the Islami 
Library, Ahmadnagar ; there is also an autograph copy of it present in the Sir Salar 
Jung Library^ Hyderabad (Deccan), there is also an account of this pkalace of 
ghah T^ir at p. 77. The Muzda-i- Ahmadnagar was lithographed at Ahmadnagar in 
1305 A.H. 

^ According to the Burhdn-i-Ma'athir (p. 325)', he died in 053 A.H./1545 A.D. 
This contention is supported by a verse which contains four chronograms relating 
to the death of Shah Tahir cited by the above work : — 

cIIjU jl j^\ ^')U - jlrl ^ j| oj’e 

But Ferighta (Vol. II. p. 229) gives 056 as thq year of Shah T^ir’s death. Kis 
contention is supported also by ^ah T&hir’s own work, the Path Ndma which was 
completed in 955 a.h. 

® I am reproducing the list of ^ah Tahir’s works from Ferighta (Vol. II 
p. 230), Tadhkira-§hurn-i‘Dakan (Vol. II, p. 714), Khan Bahadur Hidayat 
Husain's “ Shih T^ir^’ (Ros$ VaL pp. 147-160), etc. 
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6. Al-Hashiya a gloss on JusS’s commentary on Ptolemy's 

Kitabul-Majisfi, 

6. Hd^iyatu * aid ^arhtUI^drdt a super commentary upon Jusi’s 
commentary upon the I^drdt of Ibn Siiia. 

7. Hd^iydiu'§h.-^ifd, a gloss on the fourth and last part of Ibn Sana's 

(d. 428/1036) encyclopaedic work, dealing with Metaphysics. This 
part is named as the “ Ilahivatu’sh-Shifa.*’ 

8. ffdsJuydiu'l-M^t^iJ^^^i a super commentary on at— Taftaza’is (d. 

792/1390) al-M\utawwal on Qazwim’s treatise on rhetoric called 
TaMi iftdfjL. 

9. Sharh-i-Gul^an-i-RdZy a commentary on Mahmud Shabistari's 

famous mystical poem. According to Ferishta and the Burhdn-i- 
Ma'dthity ti^is commentary is the work of Shah T^ir, but accord- 
ing to the author of the NctdHjul-Afhdi^ (quoted in the Stikhan- 
wardn-i-Baland Fikr, Madras 1937, p. 19) it is the work of ^ayldi 
Mahmud Shabistari himself. The author of Tadhkira-i-Shu rd 
i’Dakan (Vol. II, p. 887) attributes it to pihawia Ahmad Fam 
(please see his account below). 

10. Risdla-i-Pdlki, a treatise upon palankeen. 

11, Tuhj€>-i-^hi, a super commentary upon ‘AH al-BaJcbshi's commen- 

tary upon Tusi’s Tajridu'l-Kaldm (on Scholasticism). 

12, ^ volume of letters of which extracts are given 
y^Ferishia (Vol. II, p. 203). Full names of those to whom the 
letters were addressed are given in Bmkipore Suppl. Cat. of the 
Persian MSS., Vol. II. p. 96, No. 2121, 

13. Path Ndma. It gives an account of the conquest of Sholapur by 

Burh;^ Ni?!to Shah I* See Ibid., p. 94, Nc>' 2119. Printed in 
the Journal of the R..A. S. of Bengal, Vol. IV, Letters, 1938. 

It might be pointed out that Nos. 1-8 are in Arabic, While the rest are 
in Persian. 

In addition to these, the Majdlisul-Mu'mimn mentions a few others 
which are of a secondary character. 

As we said before, Shah Tahir was a good poet and composed at ease 
in Persian, as well as in ‘ Arabic.' I give here some specimens of his Persian 
poetry. 

I. From a qa§ada ih praise of the prophet and the Imams : — 

“ Chu ‘ andalib dar 'ayad saliar ba nala-i-zar 
Zi kijawb-i-naz kunad ghuncha ra §aba bidar. 

Saba nihad ba lab-i-ghuncha lab ba ghayat-i-shawq 
Carnal dast zanad az tarab ba shakh-i-chanar. 

Ba dih zaban kunad 'ayat-i-§anra tafsir, 

Agar kunand haditbi zi susan istifsar. 

Hazar qatra-i-’shabnam darun-i-ghuncha nihan 
Chuni^i dar dil-i-dana jawahir-r-asnar. 

BULLETIN 0. C. R. 1, VOL. 11. 
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Barihna gashta sar-i-kuh az ‘ani&ma-i-barf 
Magar ba matam-i-barr-i-zamin zada dastar. 

II. From a qai?5da in praise of Murtadia Ni?i^ ^ah I (1565-1586) 
^'Baz waqt ast ki bar tabaq-i-taqada-i-falak 

Afganad bar sar-i-diWan-i-chaman gul tushak. 

'An chaman gulshan-i-madh-i-shah-i-‘ali Qadar ast 
Kaz falak bahr-i-tawaf-i-darash ’ayand malak. 

Murtada padshah -i“§urat-o-ma‘na ki daru 
Nasha'-oi'abita-i-i^uwari wa ma‘na bishak. 

Har kasi ra ba kasa dast-i-tawSsul muhkam 
Laisa wa’llah-i- siw& hubbika li mutamassak. 

Tahir az dhillat-i-‘i§yan ba tu ’awurda panah 
Fikr-i-’u gar na kuni kana mina’dh-dhull-i-halak 

III. From another qai§Ida : — 

Mahmil-i-mihr chu ’ayad ba shabistan-i-hamal, 

Lala fanus bar afruzad-o-nargis mish'al 

Gul chu lAur^id har ayad saliar az matla^-i-^akh* 

Chun ^afaq jalwa kunad lala dar atraf-i-jabal. 

Fikr 'i^ang-i- tama^a.-i~g^hstian darad 
Uadrat-i-shah-i-falak zinat-i-khurshid -i-’amal. 

IV. From another qai§.ida : — 

Kuja shud Faridun-i-farkhunda sirat 
Kuja raft Kaikhnsraw 'an shah-i“‘adil. 

Rawi^ast paywasta az shahr -i'hasti 
Ba mulk-i-‘adam az pa-i-ham qawafil. 

Hamm gif kaz faid-i-fadl-i-il^ 

Shudi bahrmand az qubul-i-fada’il. 

Ba kilk-i-badru’l-bayan-i-ma‘am 
Dar aqsi^-i-hikmat nawi^ti rasa’il. 

V. From his Qhazals • — 

(a) Jalwa-i-zulf-i-^ahidiburd dil-i-ramSda ra 

Pai ba kuja barad kasi murgh-i-ba shab panda ra. 

Wah ! chi shawad agar shabi bar lah-i-man nihl labS 
Ta ba lab-i-tu bisparam jan-i-ba lab rasida ra. 

(b) Dargham-i-'u la dhdh at-i-*isha (better ‘ aigh : happiness) as dil- 
i-nashad raft 

Khu ba gham kardim chandani ki ‘aish az y5d raft. 

VI. From his Ruba'iy^t 

(a) Ma'im ki hargiz dam-i-bigham na zadim 
Khurdim basi khun-i'dil-o-dam na zadim, 

Bi shu la-i-"^ lab zi ham fagagbudim, 

Bi qatra-i- a^k chaabm barham na zadim. 
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(b) Gar kasb-i-kamSl mikuni mi gudharad 
War fikr-i-mah&l mikuni mi gudharad; 

Dunya hama sar ba sar l^iyal ast mahal 
Har naw ‘ iihiyal mikuni mi gu^ arad. 

Translation : 

I. When the nightingale raises its plaintive tone in the morning, the 
morning breeze awakens the bud from its beauty-sleep. The morning breeze 
places its lip, out of excessive longing, upon the lip of the bud (i.e., its 
petals) ; the northern breeze, in joyful ecstasy, extends its hand to the hand 
of the poplar. With ten tongues (i.e., in ten different languages) the susan 
flower comments upon the symbols of creation, if it is subjected to a query. 

In the heart of the bud are concealed a thousand dewl-drops, just as 
there are to be found in the mind of a man of learning gems of (divine) 
secrets. 

The head (i.e., the peak) of the mountain has been stripped naked of 
its turban of snow : perhaps it has thrown down its turban in mourning 
for the Benefactor of the world. 

II. Again it is high time that the rose cast its baggage upon the head 
of the palace of the garden, as a consequence of heaven's demand. 

That plot is the rose-garden of the praise of the exalted king, for the 
circumambulation of whose doors angels come down from the sky ; 

Murtada, the Master of Form and Essence, — ^the undoubted producer, 
and the connecting link, of Form and Essence. 

Everyone gets his hand strengthened by the support of someone (else), 
but to me by God ! there is no place of support except thy love. Tahir 
has come to your protection on account of the disgracefulness of his sins, 

If you do not favour him, he will be annihilated in <jjisgrace. 

III. When the litter of the Sun comes to the night-chamber of the 
(zodiacal sign) Aries, 

The tulip puts on (its) lamp and the narcissus illumines the candle. 

Like the sun, the rose comes out from the horizon of the branch ; 

Like the twilight (at the setting of the sun), the tulip exhibits its radi- 
ance upon the mountain sides. 

Longing (lit. anxiety, thought, etc.) thinks of strutting into the garden, 
(into) the presence of the king of the sky, the decoration of the sun of action. 

IV. Where has the happy -natured Faridun gone? 

Where has the just king, Kaikhusraw, departed ? — 

Caravans are continuously proceeding, one after another, fromi the city 
of existence to the kingdom of non-existence. 

Enjoy (lit. take), (therefore), all that which has been allotted to you 
by the grace of God, as a sign of the acceptance of your good deeds. 

You have composed (a number of) treatises on the various branches 
of philosophy, with pen of elegant ideas. 
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V. (a) The display of the ringlet of a beauty has carried away the 
heart of a lover ; 

How far can anyone chase the bird that has escaped at night? 

What matter, if you one night put your lip upon mine, so that I may 
entrust my dying soul to your lips’ care ? 

(b) In grief for him, the pleasure of love has departed from the 
dejected heart. 

We have accustomed ourselves with grief so much that pleasure (itself) 
has disappeared from our memory. 

VI. (a) It is we, who have not breathed a single breath without grief ; 

We have swallowed a lot of heart-blood, but have not dared to complain 

(lit. breathd). 

Without the flame (i.e., smoke) of sighs we have opened our lips, (but) 

We have never opened our eyes without tears. 

(b) If you achieve perfection, it will depart, 

If you think of an impossible thing, it will depart ; 

The world is, from head to foot, an impossible thought, 

Any thought that you entertain will depart. 

The next in order of chronology is Sayyid CJnsim Arsalan, who was a 
native of Mashhad. He came to India during the reign of the Mughal Emperor 
Akbar, at whose Court he remained for some years. Then he came to 
Gujarat and took service in the king’s court at Ahmedabad. Then he right 
away left for Afimadnagar, where he was honoured by the Ni?5m giah who 
also persuaded him to stay for ever at his court. He did not, however, 
stay, and chose to visit the Bajiapur court. From Bajipur he went to Golcunda 
where the Qutb Sfiah received him most respectfully. Finally he returned 
to Ahmadabad where he died in 1016 a.h./1606-7. The author of the 
Subh'i'Gulshan (quoted in the Tadhkira4‘Shu ra-uDakan I» P- 211) mentions 
his death to have taken place at Lahare in 1905 A.H./1684-85, but according 
to the Riyady!ibrShura (see Ibid.), his tomb is situated in Ahmadabad. 

Arsalan was famous for his pxaetry and distinguished himself in com- 
posing chronograms and in calligraphy. The following is the specimen of 
his composition : — 

’Ah-i-dilam gar athari dashti 
Sham-i-unudam sahari dashti. 

Gird-i-sarat ga^tT wa kardi t^waf 
Ka‘ba agar bal-o-pari dashti 

Translation : 

If the sighs emanating from my heart had any effect 

The evening of my hope would (perforce) have had a dawn. 

If the Ka*ba had wings and feathers, 

It would have hovered over your head, and circumambulated round it, 
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Khawja Ahtnad FanI, who waa the native of Di]jidar in Shiraz, is the 
next to be considered. He completed his education at his native place, and 
then came over to the Deccan, where he entered the service of 'All ‘Adil 
I (965-988/1558-1580 a.d.), the king of Bijapur. He soon persuaded the 
king to send for his own former tutor Shah Fathu ’llah ShlrazI,® who was 
brought at a cost of 40, (XX)/- Hons. On the dealth of ‘All 'Adil Shah this 
Fathu 'llah SiprazI joined the court of Akbar. 

His pupil Fan! was deeply learned and inclined towards mysticism. He 
soon left Bijapur and came over to Ahmadnagar, where Burhan Ni;^m Shah II 
(998-1003/1591-1595 a.d.) gave him the post of the Na?ir-i-Sultanat (Super- 
intendent of Political Department).'^ 

Ehiring his stay at Ahmadnagar he became a great admirer of Mulla 
Shavkh Ahmad Najafi with whom he revised what he had learnt before of 
the traditionalistic as well as rationalistic books : it is said that this revision 
only made him a confirmed Sufi. During the reign of the grandson of Burhan 
Nizam Shah II, he was given the post of the Subadar of Berar.® The last 
portion of Fani’s life was spent in retirement, in contemplation and mystic 
practices. Among his works the following deserve note : — 

(i) A Gloss {IJawd^i) on Jamfs Najat^dtul-Uns ; 

(ii) Sharh-i-Gulshm-i-Rdz, which is also attributed to Shah T^it 

(see above). But according to the author of the Tadhkira’ 

i-Shu*Td-i-Dakan,^ this is Fani's work. 

(iii) FashCl-Khitdh. 

(iv) Sharh-i-Khutba-i-Bavdn. Nos. iii and iv are probably on 

rhetoric. 

(v)i and a Dlwdn of poems. 

Fan! died at Ahmadnagar at the age of 69 in 1016 A.H./1607 a.d. The 
words khtidd ^inds give the exact date of his death. 

The following are the specimens of his poetry : — 

(i) Yak jur'a ki az barif-i-mastat birasad 
Pas cha^m-i-dam-i-fl/<7sfcf birasad, 

'in jam mihada and bar taq-i-baland. 

Pa bar sar-i-khl^ nih ki dastat birasad. 

(ii) Dar ’a’ina khal-i-pusht ar bini 

Yak cha§hm ba pu^ wa ba dlgar bIni : 

Kurat binad har anki banad zi qifa, 

Tnast mithal-i-khair-o-sharr gar bini. 


^ For his biograi^hical sketch, see 'Azad, Darbar-i-Akbari, 

^ Gawhar, Sukh(Mwardn-i-Bal<md Fikr (Madras, 1937), p. 19. 
^ 'Tadhkira-i-Shu Wa-i-Dctkan II, p. 887. Ibid. 
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Transliatum : 

(i) If a draught comes to you from the intoxicated friend, 

You will, indeed, then have a relish of the breath of ‘'am I not?''^ 

They have placed this cup on a high arch, 

Put therefore, your feet upon your head so that you might be able to 
reach at it. 

(ii) If you can see in the mirror the mole on the back of your eye, 

You will then close one of your eyes, and see with the other. 

He who sees you from behind considers you blind : 

This is merely an illustration of good and bad : only if you realise it. 

Next in chronological order comes M!rza IJayati who was a native of 
Kashan. In the early part of his career he had a rationalistic bent of mind 
and busied himself in rationalistic pursuits, to the effect that he was declared 
a heretic.'^ He left Kashan in the company of a goldsmith’s son of whom he 
was very fond, and arrived at Quazwin, where he mixed with people who were 
notorious for their heretic inclinations. When the inhabitants of Ka^an 
presented a group of heretics to Shah Tahmasp the §afawid, the* latter sent 
them in prison. Hayati was one of them. After two years, however, he was 
released and went to Shiraz where he stayed for two years. In 986 A.H./1578 
A.D. he returned to Kashan, having repented of, and abandoned, all heretic 
pursuits. Then he came to the Deccan and was received nobly by Burhan 
Ni?am Shah of Abmadnagar.'^- Here he spent his most happy days, but 
as his fame as a poet reached] the ears of thti emperor Jehan^r who invited 
him, he had to leave Afimadnagar. 

In 1019 a,h./1610 a.d. when Amir Khusraw’s Tughlug Nama was 
brought to the notice of Jehangir, the latter liked it immensely, but as a 
chapter was missing from the poem, the emperor ordered the missing chapter 
to be composed by the poets of his court ; all started versifying the relevant 
chapter, tat Hayati’s alone was selected as the best by the emperor. He 
was ordered to be weighed in gold. It is said that six bags containing in all 
6000 gold cshrajls were quite equal to Hayati’s weight ; all this amount was 
given to the poet as a reward for his poem. This incident was commemorated 
by Satda-I-GHani in the following verses^^ : — 

Chun Hayati ra ba zar sanjid shahin^ah-i-‘a§r 
Padshah-i-‘adl gustar, ghah-i-gardun iqtidar ; 


This is one of the oft-met phrases in Persian, ‘Arabic as well as 'Urdu 
Literature. It refers to the when God assembled all the spirits of the 

future world and said : Am 1 not your Lord ? '' All the souls replied in one 
voice, '‘Yes.” 

Tadhkkc^i-Sl^ra-i^IMkmy I, p. 376 ; Azad, Khkaruhi- ArrmcL p, 192 ; 
Sukhmwaran-i-Balmd^ Fikr, p. 20. 

Ibid, 

This is found in all the Tadhkiras quoted above, 
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giah i-Nuru’d-IHn Jehlan^r iim-i-Akbar pad^ah, 

’Afta,b-i-haft ki^war saya-i-parwardigar. 

Bahr-i-ta’riJdia^ baru-i-kaffa-i-rnSzan-i-charkh 

aja'ir-i-sanjida-i-Shahi raqam zad ruzgar. 

(1019 A.H. / 1610 A.D.) 

Translation : 

When in gcrfd was IJayati weighed by the Emperor of the time, — ^the 
distributor of justice, — ^the emperor who is as powerful as the sky, 

Shah Nuru’d-DIn Jehangjr, the son of the emperor Akbar, 

The sun of the seven climes, the shadow of God.^* 

As a chronogram of this incident. Time wrote upon the pan of the 
balance of the sky “ the poet weighed by the king.” 

The words Sha'ir-i-sannda-i-Shdhi give 1019 A.H./1610 A.D. as the date of this 
incident. 

Acosrding to the Tadhkim-i-Shu’ra-i-Dakaii^^ Hyati died about 1053 a.h. 
1643 A.D. 

The following are the specimens of his poetry : — 

(i) Fighan ki ranjish-i-janan ba ’an maqam rasid 
ki har ki kard gunah az man intiqam kashid. 

(ii) Dar dil-i-man dard afzudi wa mS gu’i manSl 
’atashi dar janam afgandi wa mi gu’i masuz. 

(iii) I^ak- i-ku-i-tu zi sail-i-maza pumam kardim 

ta ghubari batu az rahgudbar-i-ma na rasad. 

(iv) Mi numayam gjiad khud ra garchi mi miram zi jawr 
ta nayayad rahm dar J^atir jafakar-i-mara. 

(v) Dar bal&-i- ‘Ashiqi dil yiaii-i-man mikunad 
jan fida-i-’u ki janibdari-i-man mikunad. 

(vi) Bahr-i-shukhi ku nad^ad dusti az a§l chist 

^alq ra ba jcjiud Hayafi az chi dushman karda’i. 

(vii) Bi la‘l-i-tu gar Jdjun rawad az cha^m-i-tar-i-man 
§hadam ki nay&yad digari dar nazar-i-man. 

(viii) Tarsam ki ^awad yar ^amin ^air shawad shad 
ay b&d makun janib-i-’an ku khabar-i-man. 

Translation : 

(i) Woe ! the wrath of the beloved has reached such a stage, 

That whosoever committed any error, she sought the revenge from me. 

(ii) You have added to my heart’s pain, and yet you say “ do not ay,” 
You have set fire in my heart, and yet you say “ do not bum.” 

(iii) Wq have made the ground of your lane wet with the stream of 
tears, 

The usual attribute of a king (vide the phrase ) 

« I, n. 376. 
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So that dust from our passage^® might not come to you. 

(iv) Although I am dying of tyranny, I show myself happy, so that 
my oppressor might not feel pity for me. 

(v) My heart helps me in the test of love, 

May my life be a ransom for him, for he supports me. 

(vi) For an indolent creature who does not realise what friendship is, 
Why have you, O IJayiati, made the entire world your enemy ? 

(vii) Without (i.e., in separation from) your ruby, if blood trickles out 
from my wet eyes, 

I am, nevertheless, happy that no other person comes in my eyes (i.e. 
I cannot think of falling in love with another). 

(viii) I fear that the beloved might become sad, while rival become 
happy, 

O wind, carry not my news to that quarter ! 

The next in order, but the greatest of all the poets and writers who flou- 
rished in the Deccan, is Mulla Muhammad Tahir Nuru’d-Dm, famous as 
Zuhuri. .He was a native of Tarshiz in Iran. After completing his education, 
Zuhuii took to the profession of a kdtib : it is said that he copied, no less than 
a hundred copies of the Rawdatu' Notwithstanding his erudition and 
skill, ifuhuri suffered from poverty. He had, therefore, to leave his native 
town in search of livelihood. He first came to Aiimadnagar and resided as a 
guest with the poet Malik Qummi, who later on gave his daughter in marriage 
to him. When Fai(;}i, the learned poet brother of Abu’l-Fa?l, the talented mini- 
ster of Akbar, came to Afimadnagar on a political mission he found Zuhuri 
and Malik Qummi at the head of the court-poets ; in fact he pays a glowing 
tribute to their poetical talents in his letter to the emperor in words such as 
these : — ^ 

‘‘ Dar Ahmadnagar du aa‘ir-i-Khaki nihad, gafi mashrab and, wa 
dar r rutba-i-‘ali darand ; Yaki MulUa Malik Qummi ki ba kas kamtar 
mi kunad, wa hamisha maza-i-taii darad. Digar Mulla Zuhuri 
ki baghayat rangin-kaMm ast wa dar makarim-i-akhlaq tamam, ‘ azimat- 
i-'astan-bus darad.’'^® 

Faidi enjoyed at Abmadnagar the company of these two poets and became a 
friend of them ; they used to correspond with each other and send gifts of 
their compositions when they were ready.^® 


This phrase td gimbdn ba tu ctz rahgudjiar-i-md na rasad is capable of 
another translation for, ghubm might as well be taken for “ ghubSr-i-khatir ” ; while 
the word rahgudhar might as well stand for ‘'mode of conducting oneself, or be- 
haviour.*' 

Baharistan (quoted in Tadhkira4-Shu*rai-Dakan, II, p. 764). 

This report of Faiiji to the emperor Akbar is given at length in Muhammad 
IJuaain 'Azad's Darbdr-i-Akbari (Lahore, 1808) at pp. 397-417. 

When the famous Saiwdti*u*l-Ilhdm, the undotted commentary of Fakji, 
was received by Malik Qummi and ij^uhuii in 1002 A.H./1593 a.d., they both com- 
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On Malik Qummi's departure to Bijapur, Zuhurl also went to that place 
and remained for some time as a guest of the court-physician Mirzja Mubam- 
mad Yusuf He was hospitably entertained by the physician and was also 
introduced by him to the king Ibriahim ‘Adil Shah (15804627) who con- 
ceived almost an affection for ?uhurL Under his patronage ^uhuii produced 
the finest gems of Persian poetry as well as prose. Among his works the 
following may be mentioned : — 

(i ) Mmdi Buzm 

(ii) Gulzdr4-Ibrdhim, composed in partnership with his father-in- 
law, Malik Qummi, at the order of the king ; 

(iii) Klidwn’i’Kbatil, also written at the king’s order and in colla- 
boration with Malik Qumm!. 

(iv) A Dlwdn of QJiazals, qa§Idas, Ruba'iyat, etc. 

(v) The famous Sdql Ndma, considered to be the best of its type in 
Persian literature. This was dedicated to Burhan Ni?am Shah II 
(999-1003/1590-1594) of Ahmadnagar, who sent elephants fully 
loaded with valuable presents to Zuhuri as a reward for this 
poem. It is said that the reward reached Zuhuii when he was 
enjoying tobacco in a flammdnt or a Coffee-house. When the 
bearers demanded receipt, ?uhuri scrabbled on a piece of paper 
“ TasUm kardand, tastim hardam'' (i.e., they paid homage to 
me, I entrusted Id them ). 21 

(vi) Ruqa'dt, a collection of his letters, and 

(vii) Abddllya. 

^uhuri’s works have been lithographed in India a number of times. His 
prose works have been annotated by Abu’l Yamln ‘.Abdu’r-Razzlaq b. 
Mubamimad Isliaq Husain! as-Surati (lith. at Cawnpore, 1873). 

Zuhuii was killed in the Deccan in 1025 A.H./1616 a.d.^-^ His works are 
too well-known to need a specimen here ; we have consequently not attempted 
to give any specimens of his poetry. 

The next in importance is his contemporary and father-in-law, Malik 
Qumnff, who as his name shows, belongs to Qumm. From his childhood 
he had inclination towards poetry, and spent his time in mixing with the 
poetSj of the time. He then went to Kashan where he enjoyed the company 


posed quatrains to commemorate its composition. Six of their quatrains composed 
on this occa^on are given in the Tadhkira Shu*rd-i-Dakan, II, p. 772. 

Gawhar, Su^'tmoaran-i-Balan4 Fikr, p. 22. According to the author of the 
Tad}^ra4-Hami§}ia Bahdr (quoted in the Tadhkira-iShu'ra-i-Dakan, II, pp. 764- 
765), 2uhuri composed a qa§Ida in praise of this court-physician, usings almost in 
every verse some technical terms from the science of medicine. (Some verses from 
this poem are given in the above work). It pleased him so much that he decided 
to introduce ?uhuri to the king. 

'Az&d, Kfti zdna’i‘*Afmra, p. 314. ** ’Azad, Satw-i-Azddt p, 34, 
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of poets. Then he came to Qazwin and resided there for about four years. In 
Ran>acJ^ 987 A.H./1579 a.d. he left Qazwin for Ahmadnagar where Murtaija 
Ni?am Shah (973-995 A.H./1565-1586 A.D.), the dmana (mad) king, and after 
him Burhl^ Ni?iam ^ah II (999-1003/1591-1595) accorded him a happy 
patronage.^2 Then he went to Bijapur to the patronage of Ibrahim ‘Adil 
Siah II (988-1037/1580-1627 a.d.), where the best of his works were com- 
posed, either in collaboration with Zuhuri or on his own. 

Besides a bulky diwdn^^^ of poems, Malik Qummi, as we have said be- 
fore is the author jointly with Zuhuri of a number of other books we have men- 
tioned elsewhere. He was assassinated along with his son-in-law ^uhuri in a 
Deccani rising in 1025 A.H./1616 a.d.^^ The words “ 0 sar-i-Ahl SuMan 
bud ” is the chronogram of his death.^^ 

As a specimen of his poetic composition I would like to give the Persian 
poem^® which Malik Qummi composed in praise of the Baghai-Farah Ba^sjr 
of Ahmadnagar : — 

“ Ay tu behi^t-i-barin in chi shukoh ast o shan 
Pishgahat ^ah ni^in bargahat shah nishan. 

Bazm-i-tura hasht khuld shuqqa*i-az pishgah 
Bam-i-tum nuh falak paya-i-az nardban. 

Kus-i-tahakkum bizan hin ki dirakhtan-i*sarvv 
Saf zada az charsu bar i$ifat-i-chiakaran. 

Ham nam-i-faid-i-azal ba guharat ham ni^in 
Ham gul-i-ru-i-^afa ba at^arat taw aman. 

Ta siparad rah-i-tu Ka‘ba bighalafad ba sar 
Tla nigarad su-i-tu charkh biyuftad sitan. 

Saqf-i-tu bar bad dad rifat-i-^argah-i-charkh 


23 Ibid., p. 30. 

23a Copies of this are to be foirnd in MS. at the Br. Mua. as also at the 
'A§fiya Library, Hyderabad (Dn.). 

24 Huart, Article on ?uhuri in the Encycl. oj Islam, IV, 1241. 

Gawhar, loc. cit., p. 26. 

This poem is also to be found in Ferishta (Newal KigJjwar Ed.), II, 
pp. 143-144; Tabafaba, Burhan-i-Ma'oUiir (Hyderabad, 1936), pp. 538-539. It 
might be interesting to note that the author of the TaWi^-i-^ihabl (of this un- 
published history two copies are present in the Islami Library, Ahmadnagar) gives 
another qa§ida in praise of this famous garden. 

27 Thia( famous garden was originally entrusted for building to Ni'mat Kh5n 
Samn^I by the wazir Changiz Khan, but when it was ready the king did not 
like it. As a consequence of it, the garden was ordered to be demolished and a 
new one built in its place. Nimat Khan, was also dismissed from his post of the 
Superintendent of this garden. Ultimately under §aliabat Khan's supervision the 
garden of Farah Bakhgh was built. (There is a hand-picture of this garden in the 
Ta*rtj^-i-^haln), For further details about it please see, Bamlxiy Gazetteer, Vol. 
XVII, pp. 703-704 ; Mirikar, Ahmadnagar chey Prdchin Itihdsa (Ahmadnagar, 1919), 
pp. 47-51 ; Epigraphia Jnda-Moslemka, 1933-34 (Supplement), pp. 11-12; Muzda- 
i- Ahmadnagar, pp. 36-38 ; etc. The Bagh-i-Farah Bakhgh is at present among 
the protected monuments ” of A'nagar. 
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Taq-i-tu bar lihak rikht ’ab-i-rukh-i-kahkashan. 

Sumbul-i-bustan-i-tu §aid-i-tarab ra kamand 

Kh^-i>gulistan-i-tu chashm-i-hasad ra sinan. 

Charkh zi gard-i-rahat duMita bar tan harir 
Mushtari 2iz qubba’at mtoda ba sar tail&an. 

Yafta dast-i-qa(Jia az gil-i-saqfat sipar 
Sakhta turk-i-qadar za’bru-i-taqat kaman. 

Az guhar-i-fai<J-i-tu abr ba dast-i-§aba 
Tuhfa firistad ba bahr hadya firistad ba kan. 

Lutf-i-tu gar dar khiyal biguzarad andisha ra 
Chihra-i-ma fi’d-damir dida ba binad ‘ayan. 

Gar kunad abru baland Shahid -i-Taswir-i-tu, 

Khama- i-Bihzad ra tab dihad dar banan. 

Qhuncha-i-ta.§wirat ar ishgifad az abr-i-kilk 
‘Uqda kunad khanda ra dar gulu-i-za‘faran. 

Bas ki zamTn naqsh bast wa§f-i-tura dar dmir 
MT damad az jirm-i-khak sabza ba shakl-i-zabaii. 

Gar ba ‘ana§ir dihad lul-i-tu sarmaya’i 
Khak dihad murda ra zindagi-i-jawidan. 

Faid-i'hawayat agar inaya dihad bad ra 
Thiql-i-iibilli barad az tan-i-kuh-i-giran. 

Sadda-i-tu Ka‘ba war ma’man-i-fatli-o-zafar 
Taq-i-tu mihrab war qibla-i-pir-o-jawan. 

Khak‘i"Subuk ruliat ar surma dihad bad ra 
Bar na?ar-i-khakiyan khawb na gardad giran. 

Kasb-i-hawa gar kunad bad zi daryachi at 
Dar badan-i-kh^kiyan 'ab shawad ustakhawn. 

Az dar-o*bamat mudam fai(^-i-azal midamad 
Chun gul-i>‘aish az dil-i-khusraw-i-Hindust^. 

Translation : 

O highest heaven ! what a magnificence and grandeur ! 

Thy court is the king’s seat, thy (central audience) hall replete with 
regal emblems ! 

The eight heavens form merely a portion of thy courtyard, 

The nine skies are merely the first rung of the ladder of thy terrace. 
Beat the drum of command ! behold ! the cypress trees 
Have arrayed themselves into rank like (obedient) servants. 

The ocean of eternal blessing has also associated itself with thy nature 
(essence), 

The rose of pure complexion has become twin with thy effect. 

The Ka‘ba rolls on its head with a view to cut thy distance 
The sky reclines with a view to have a glance at thee. 

Thy ceiling has given to the winds the loftiness of sky’s tent 
Thy vaulted arch has poured on dust the water (i.e. the lustre) of 
galaxy’s face. 
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Thy garden’s hyacinth is a lasso for the game of joy, 

Thy orchard’s thorn is a spear for envy’s eye. 

The sky has stiched its silky garment from the dust of thy path, 
Jupiter has left a hood upon its head from thy dome. 

Destiny’s hand has moulded its shield from thy ceiling’s clay 
Fate’s Turk has prepared his bow from thy arch’s eye-brow. 

It is from the essence of thy bounty that the cloud has, with the hands 
of the morning breeze. 

Sent a gift to the ocean and, a present to the mine. 

If the thought of thy kindness were to occur to the mind of imagination. 
The eye would see clearly the face of what is in the mind. 

If the beauty in thy picture-gallery were to raise her eye-brows. 

It would make Bihziad’s brush recoil in his fingers. 

If the bud in thy picture-gallery were to blossom on account of the 
cloud of pen. 

Smile would (for ever) be bound to the throat of saffron. 

Since the earth has for long cherished thy image in its heart. 

Green herbage grows from the soil (lit. the body of the earth), in the 
shape of tongues (to praise thee). 

If thy kindness were to lend capital to the Elements, 

The earth would grant eternal life to the dead. 

If thy atmosphere’s bounty were to provide commodity for the wind. 

It would remove from huge mountains their inborn heaviness 
Thy barrier, like the Ka'ba, is a refuge for victory and triumph, 

Like the mihrabt thy arch is the Qibla of the old as well as the young. 

If thy soft dust were to work as a collyrium for the wind, 

Iri the eyes of the earthly ones, slumber will never be heavy. 

If from thy tiny sea the wind were to obtain its desire. 

Water in the t)odies of the earthly ones would turn into Ixmes. 

From thy door and terrace eternal blessings emanate 
Just as from the mind of the king of Hindustan the rose of happiness 
blooms. 


{To be Continued). 
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MAZDAKISM— A PLEA FOR A BETTER ESTIMATE^ 


By 

H. P. Mehta. 

It is surprising to note that there occurs no mention of Mazdak- and Zaradusht 
of Khurragan who were undoubtedly two of the earliest communists of the world, 
in the histories of communism written by European scholars. In the Encyclopedia 
of So>cial Sciences, Manichaeism, a movement which preceded Mazdakism, is wrongly 
associated with principles of communism ; and Mazdakism, one of the earliest attempts 
at establishing communal order in the East has been sadly omitted. Even among 
the oriental scholars of the past and the present, it is the custom to dismiss Mazdak 
as a heresiarch and to glory in his destruction with his followers by Noshirwan the 
Just. In this connection, it may be mentioned that the just King obtained the 
sobriquet of Anushak-ruban from the priests only on account of his treatment /Of the 
Mazdakites,'^ although Taraporewala is disinclined to accept this view.-* It may be 
argued in defence of the contention, that the Sasanian priesthood likewise bestowed 
the title of “ the Wicked ” upwn Yazdegird I, for his anti-Zoroastrian proclivities, and 
not for any special wickedness on his part. It is necessary to bear in mind that 
neither the Zoroastrian writers who have written in Pahlavi and Persian, nor the 
Arab historians have been able to give us a true and critical judgment on Mazdak 
and his doctrines, the former on account of their religious prejudices and the latter, 
through want of original sources, which were completely destroyed by Noshirwan. 
Vemdidud characterises Mazdak, as “ the ungodly Ashemaogha who does not eat," 
and Pahlavi books have nothing but abuses to offer to this great man, who first 
preached the ideal of brotherhood and the principle of community of wealth and 
property long before Marx and Lenin ever dreamt of them. I ^ inclined to believe 
with Browne that if the original sources were preserved and all the religious biases 
dispensed with, we should be able to do better justice to Mazdak."^ In these days 
when social principles are gaining ground and one country in the world has already 
begun to achieve the ideal first preached by Plato, it is time we made attempts at 
establishing a true and just appreciation of Mazdak, the Great Communist of Iran. 

Mazdak," observes Taraporewala, "might be called the first Bolshevist in 
history. In many respects Bolshevists might be regarded as lukewarm when com- 
pared with him."<* For a correct estimate of Mazdakism, it is necessary to realise 
that it is essentially communist rather than religious in character. The religious garb 
was given to it only to appeal to the Persian idealism and thus achieve the communist 
object. Noldeke remarks that what distinguishes Mazdakism from the organized 
socialism of modern times is its religious cloak, a peculiarity in which it resembles 


^ I am grateful to my tutor Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala for his very valuable 
guidance and suggestions in the composition of this paper. 

2 Mazdak, the son of Bamdadh preached in Iiian during the reign of Kobad 
(48&-531 A.D.), the communal doctrine originally propounded by Zaradusht of Khur^ 
ragan two centuries before. 

^ Browne, Literary History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 171. 

* Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, ** Noshhuran the Just'\ in the Sanj Vartamdn 
Annual, 1^9. , , 

« Browne, Ibid, Vol. I, p. 169. ® Taraporewala, Ibtd, 
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all oriental movements of the same kind.*^ Religion was only the instrument by 
which he tried to accomplish the social revolution.® Christensen, however, supported 
by a sb-Shahrastani, believes that Mazdakism was above all a religious movement and 
its social precepts were originally a very secondary feature ; and both these scholars 
are only content with tracing Mazdakism as a growth and offshoot of Manichaeism. 
The case for this argument falls through when we glance at the history of Mazdakism 
and especially the statement of Tabari, in which the social principle by far eclipses 
the religious : 

“ Among the commands which he (Mazdak) laid upon the people and earnestly 
enjoined was this that they should possess their property and families in common ; 
it wasy he said, an act of piety that was agreeable to God and would bring the most 
excellent reward hereafter ; even if he had laid no religious commandments upon 
them, yet the good works with which God was well pleased consisted in such co- 
partnership They (the Mazdakites) asserted that God placed the means 

of subsistence {mzdq) in the world in order that His servants might share them 
in common but men had wronged one another in that respect."^ 

It would be no exaggeration to assume tliat had Mazdak put forth his doctrine 
as a purely social reform, and not as a religious reform upon the then exivSting Zoro- 
astrianism, perhaps he would have met with considerable success. It was easy for 
him to convert King Kobad, but not the priests who wielded large political powers. 
Rather, the latter took the theories of Mazdak as a direct challenge to their posi- 
tion, and it was their staunch and bitter opposition, combined with strong leader- 
ship of Noshirran that brought about the downfall of the communist and his 
adherents. Thei root cause of the downfall was not so much the disruption of the 
state and society, as the direct blow w^hich Mazdakism aimed at the power of the 
priests and the nobility. 

While the principle of the community of wealth may be readily conceded, we 
are not certain through lack of material, from what point of view, did Mazdak 
regard the principle of the community of wives.^^ Whatever be the view point of 
Mazdak in the abolition of marriage, we are told that a good deal of vSocial chaos 
was created by the practical application of his theories. The mob, seizing the 
opportunity are reported to have entered thei houses of private personages and de- 
prived them of their womenfolk and property. Noshirwan in his speech to the priests 
and nobles after his ^coronation dwells upon' the ruin of the state religion and the 
heavy losses incurred by them.^^ Nicholson points out that the systematic regula- 
tions which he made for the purpose of compensating the sufferers, establishing the 
position of children of doubtful origin etc., show that the social revolution must have 
developed considerably and that the upper classes bore the brunt of it .^2 From all 
these facts, it appears that Mazdak did not conceive his scheme with thought and 
care, neither did he know how to organize and develop the movement, like Marxes 


^ Ndldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden, Leyden, 
1879, p. 465. 

® R. Bruce Taylor in his article on “ Communism ” in the Encyclopaedia oj 
Religion and Ethics remarks that Communism has always appealed to religion and 
most of the communistic attempts have been religious in their initiation. 

® Noldeke’s Translation of Tabari, TarxhEtd Umam wa'l Muluk, pp. 154 and 

145. 

10 Some scholars uphold that Mazdak did not preach the community of wives 
at all ; it was a later innovation of the enemies of Mazdakism toi cast a slur upon 
the system. 

11 Noldeke's Translation, pp. 160 ff. 

12 Reyold A. Nicholson, article on “ Mazdak in the Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, 

1® Communism ", says R. Bruce Taylor (loc. cit.), " has no economic literature 

it has appealed to the brotherhood of man, it has adduced the undoubted 

anomalies of the present condition of things. But it has produced nothing in its 
justificatiofn that havS had the economic grip as Marx's 'Capitalism', Com- 
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and Lenin respectively. He was not even a philosopher like Plato* or his precursor 
Zarsdusht of Khurragan content to work out on paper a theory of the ideal com- 
munistic state. He was a militant social reformer but he deplorably lacked the 
abilities of an organizer or administrator and that is another major reason why 
his movement was foredoomed to failure. 

The ascetic and humanitarian element in Mazdakism is usually regarded as 
its religious basis. Mazdak is said to have forbidden the slaughter of cattle for 
food and enjoined upon his followers to keep away from envy, greed and wrath. I 
am inclined to believe that the ascetic and particularly the humanitarian aspect in 
question, is only an extension of the communism as preached by Mazdak. The theory 
of communism as explained by Mazdak to Kobad in Shahnama clearly indicates that 
communism rests upon the practice of virtues in the light of which it would not 
be desirable to take the life of cattle for food. This commandment gave great 
offence to the orthodox priesthood, who sacrificed cattle to propitiate the Amshas- 
pands and the Izads. 

The real religious apparatus of Mazdak was his Dualism, based upon Zoroa- 
strian Dualism, but more inclined towards the pessimistic type of Mani. Like 
Mani, he preached that the diversity of things in the universe springs from the 
mixture of the principles of light and darkness but he strongly believed that 
the defeat of the powers of darkness by the powers of light, which was truly the 
aim of Zoroaster, could only be achieved by the acceptance and practice of commu- 
nism. The main point to remember is that he put forth his religious system defi- 
nitely as a reform upon such Zoroastrianism as was practised in his times. 
Nicholson also observes that in the main, he appears to have held fast to Zoroastria- 
nism and no reliance can be placed on the statements of ash Shahrastani and later 
writers who credit him with cosmological speculations closely akin to those of Mani. 

llie rise and fall of Mazdak stands for an important phase in the history^ of 
Iriani and is indicative of the state of Iranian society of those times. Prophets 
and reformers manifest themselves at a time when they are needed. The coming 
of Mazdak shows that there was something wrong in the political and economic 
structure of Iran.^**" As pointed out by Taraporewala from the death of Shahpur 
the Great to the coming of NOvShirwan, there ruled a line of inferior monarchs (with 
the exception of one or two), who could not exercise adequate control and check 
over extravagant powers of the priests and the nobles. Iran was suffering heavily 
under the throes of a feudal system in much the same manner as England did 
prior td the Wars of the Roses, The priests extended no toleration and the nobility 
no consideration to the masses. In the matter of religion, the Achaemenians were 


munistic literature has been the product of the dreamers. That is not to say it hUvS 
been without its far-reaching influence. The dreamers after all have been behind most 
of the great events in history. But it is proof that Communism as a theory is not to 
be criticized only from the economic standpoint. It has made its^ appeal to that 
in human life which goes deeper than the postulates of economics”. 

Iqbal, Th^. Development of Metaphysics in Persia, p. 18. 

Charles Dickens in his A Tale of Two Cities gives a beautiful passage on 
the nature of social revolutions in general. Referring to the tumbrils that carry 
the prisoners to the guillotine, he says : — 

“ Six tumbrils roll along the streets. Change these back again to what they 
were, thou powerful esnehanter, Time, and they shall be seen to be the carriages 
of absolute monarchs, the equi, pages of feudal nobles, the toilettes of flaring Jazebels, 
the churches that are not my FathcT’s houses but dens of thieves, the huts of mil- 
lions of starving peasants! 

And yet there is not in France, with its rich variety of soil and climate, a 
blade, a leaf, a root, a sprig, a peppercorn, which will grow to maturity under condi- 
tions more certain than those that have produced this horror. Crush humanity out 
of shape once more under similar hammers and it will twist itself into the same 
tortured forms. Sow the same seed of rapacious licence and oppression over again, 
and it will surely yield the same fruit according to its kind 
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defiinitely more tolerant than the Sasanians, and among the SSsanians, even those 
who were tolerant like Yazdegird I and Hormuzd IV were directly opposed by the 
clergy. The power of the clergy over the Sasianian monarchs was so great that 
besides controlling the home and foreign policy of the country, they cguld even 
depose and set up monarchs. The intolerant attitude of the clergy, coubfed with 
gross materialism which they introduced in the religion, may safely be regarded as 
one of the major causes of the downfall of the Samian Empire. In the period 
with which we are dealing, the masses must have been greatly tyrannised as is 
^own by the manner they rallied round Mazdak and the excesses committed by 
them through the sudden grant of freedom. If popular tradition could be relied 
upon, Firdawsi's account of the conversation between Mazdak and Kobad and how 
the former procured grain for the starving p>opulation, is enough testimony to the 
economic chaos prevalent in Irm. The masses were allowed to starve during the 
famine whereas the granaries of the King and the nobles were replete with corn, till 
they were thrown open to them by the witty plan of Mazdak. Had it not been for 
the wise organisation of Noshirwan, a social revolution would have been imminent 
and the fall of the Sasanian Empire would have come a century earlier.^^^ 

The fall of Mazdak is self-evident. It was chiefly due to the lack of thought, 
acumen and organisation on the part of Mazdak and his followers. No doubt, 
he was faced with very formidable opposition, chiefly, from the clergy, which 
required great tact and; insight to handle. There was nothing radically wrong with 
the system ; perhaps the community of wives was too strong a dose for the times. 
If a man of Kobiad's intellect and capabilities could be won over to the communal 
principles, — ^and it must be remembered that the King was sincere in his profession 
of the new faith,— his reform must have appealed to the masses as well as to the 
educated in generaL However, we must concede that the reform was too idealistic 
for the times and it was thi8» feature combined with the flaws of the practice of 
the reform which caused its downfall. Unfortunately for Mazdak, the greatest 
enemy of communism was Noshirwan. The great King, despite his proverbial justice 
and charity was too capitalist-minded to look favourably uix>n the communist prin- 
ciple. Moreover, he was antagonised to the movement on account of the violent 
application of communism, which was a main feature of the weak rule of Jamasp. 
He had witnessed the disastrous results to property and the organisation of the 
family. These abuses were not the direct result of the legal measures adopted by 
Kobad towards establishing a communistic order in his country. They were the 
outcome of the excess committed by the masses during the rule of Jamasp and 
the second rule of Kobad. Kobad himself was frightened to see the condition of 
the country on his return from imprisonment. Besides, he could no longer afford 
to support Mazdak, (though in his heart of hearts he remained a communist to 
the end of his life) because he found it necessary to come to an agreement with 
the nobility and the clergy in order to face the war with Byzantinum. Noshirwan 
availed himself of the situation and resolved to destroy the Mazdakites wholesale. 
He had another reason also to avenge himself on Mazdak, which is mentioned in 
the Book of Mazdak, a Pahlavi work of fiction^^ like Kaiila wa Dimna. Mazdak 
dinging to his prindples, had refused to take as his wife the mother of Noshirw&n, 


The fact that mighty Sasanian Empire crumbled to pieces at the very 
first touch of the growing unity of the Arabs, is enough testimony to the economic 
and political degradation which had been slowly undermining the very foundations 
of Sasanian sodety. It was not the warlike superiority of the Arabs, but the internal 
rot whidi brought down the fabric of the Sasanian Empire. Two centuries earlier 
the Sasanians could successfully withstand the more formidable attacks of the Romans, 
the Turks and the Ephthalites ; but fortunately for the Arabs, Iranian sodety was 
lotten and corrupt when they launched their invasion. 

17 Translated into Arabic prose by Ibn-al-Muqaffa ' and into Arabic verse by 
Abd-al-Hamid al Lahila« 
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offered to him by Kob&d. It was in vain that Mazdak tried to win over Prince 
Noshirwan to his side and it was the latter’s strong and resolute personality which 
caused the destruction en masse of the sect. 

To an Iranist, the two schismatic movements of Manichseism and Mazdakism 
are of great importance, inasmuch as they throw a flood of light on the state ol 
Zoroastrianism of the times. As a matter of fact, these may be regarded as the signs 
of religious discontent and fervour of the ages. A good deal of work has been done 
in Manichaeism,^® whereas comparatively scant attention has been paid to Mazda- 
kism, which in my opinion, is the more important, as it is directly concerned with 
Zoroastrianism and bears no connection with Christianity as does Manichaeism. 
Moreover, Mazdakism offers a key to a better understanchng of the religious and 
social history of Iran, as its traces are observed in a majority of the movements 
from Ismailism down to Babism. Mazdakism may be regarded as the fountain source 
of all these movements and hence its importance cannot be overestimated.^® Because 
Mazdakism proved an utter failure is no excuse for the indifference shown towards 
the movement and its founder. If the contemporary sources on the subject were 
available, perhaps the attitude of the scholars would have been different. In this 
connection, Browne takes u,p the analogous movement of Babism and asks the 
scholars, what would be their judgment of the Babis if they solely depended on the 
highly-coloured and malicious presentations of their doctrines and practices, contained 
in such official chronicles as Nas'ikhu' t-Tawan^ of the court historian Lisanu’l Mulk 
of the talented Riza-qull Khan’s supplement to the Rawzatu s-Saja, or even if 
presumably unprejudiced Europeans who were dependent for their information on the 
accounts current in court-circles.'-^® Same is the case with Mazdakism, which has 
left no independent records ; the contemporaneous records were entirely destroyed 
by Noshirwan and all that has been written later is definitely recorded by hostile 
agencies, and upon them are based the statements of Greek, Syriac and Arabic 
writers. 

In conclusion, let us hope that both the Eastern and Western scholars, will in 
future, betake themselves to the unravelling of this question which has been en- 
shrouded in the dim wrists of history and thus throw more light on the movement 
and its great founder, who certainly deserves a juster appreciation and a better 
notice than what is given at present. 

— • 

The latest apd most comprehensive work on Marfiichaeism is “ Researches in 
Manicha?ism with Special Reference toi Turfan Fragments " by A. V. Williams Jack- 
son, New York, 1932. 

Among those who embodied the salient teachings of Mazdak are the Rawan- 
dis, Babak, called al-Khurrami, and Muqanna, the Veiled Prophet of Khurasan. 

Brown, Ibid, Vol. I, 170. 


PARASIKA AND SIMHALA 

By 

H. D. Sankalia. 

PSraaka and Sirhhala are known in ancient Indian History to refer to Iran or 
Persia and Ceylon respectively. The object of taking up a fresli discussion about 
these is a statement in* the Report oj the Baroda Archaeological Survey^ for 1939 
(a review of which appears elsewhere in this number of the Bulletin) that Parasika, 
occurring in a grant of the Kadamba King Sa^tha II refers to the Parsis, who are 
supposed to have been living somewhere on the Western coast and to have “ become 
turbulent.'' 

BULLETIN O, C. R. I. VOL. 11. 
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Not only does this identification seem to be wrong having been made without 
taking into consideration the context in which it is mentioned, but all the subse- 
quent inferences are ill-founded. 

The word Parasika occurs in the following context : — 

Sauva^tT^-Anga^KaUnga-M^ava^Mahdr^tr-AndhrarVindhy-adhipdn 
Kdnci.... vidhvamsya pdddtikaih] 

jitvu Smgha{ha)la-Pdrasik\a-Kanakadvip~ddhiimn ambudhau 
sajjthhutabhatair vahitranivahaih prdptah Prabhdsam nrpah || 

Translated literally the passage means that the King (Sastha) having des- 
troyed (vidhvamsyd) the rulers of Sauri^tra, Anga, Kalifiga, M^ava, Mahara^tra, 
Andhra, Vindhya, K^ci, (and) having conquered at sea the rulers of the! islands 
of Simgha(ha)la, P^asika and Kanaka, arrived at Prabhasa with his fleet. 

Before identifying Parasika and Simhala three points have to be remembered 

(1) the position of Sa^tha, (who was a ieudutory Kadamba King), in the 
contemporary politics of India ; 

(2) the number and geographical extent of the countries mentioned by the 
inscription ; 

(3) the geographical position of Para^ka itself. 

With regard to (1) and (2) it should be borne in mind that in spite of Sastha's 
boast of having conquered a number of far-flung countries, he and all his predeces- 
sors and successors were MahamaijcJlesvaras, (feudatories) of the Western Calukyas 
of Kalyian. It is probable however that $astha obtained a temix>rary suzerainty 
over Konkan arid parts of Mah.ara§tra, defeating the various Silahara families ; and 
further that he assisted his overlord the Calukyan emperor in defeating or levying 
tribute from some of the kings of the countries mentioned as conquered by Sai^tha 
himself. But it is doubtful if the Calukyan emperor himself could have really gone 
as far as Siihhala (Ceylon), the Persian Gulf or conquered Sauiastra. For he 
was at this period surrounded by powers, viz., the Calukyas (or Solankis) in 
Gujarat, the Paramaras in Malwa, the Kalacchuris in the Central Provinces and 
the Colas in Karnataka and further South. 

The statement in the inscription seems therefore to be greatly exaggerated, and 
conventional. The jource (?) of this convention can be traced, as I have tried 
to show below. 

The third point does not seem to have been considered at all by the Baroda 
Archseological Survey, otherwise they would not have said that P^asika refers to 
the Parsis, and further that “ the Parsis of those days had become turbulent and 
were anxious to assert themselves ”. 

For the inscription refers to the adhipa of Pdrasikadv^pa, and not to Pdrasikdnt 
that is merely the country of the Parasikas. Now neither history nor tradition 
knows of a Parsi King on the Western coast, though Parsis are known to have 
colonized some islands and other places there. Nor have we heard of a PSrasika 
island in its vicinity. To what does then Pdra^ka-dvtpa refer? The writer is 
unable at this stage of his research to identify it for certain. But this much is 
undoubted that the entire expression Simhala-Parastka-Kanakadvipa seems to 
be borrowed from the grants of the Western GMukyas. There Satyasraya Vinaya* 
ditya (c. a.d. 680-696) is said to have levied tribute from the rulers of Kavera, 
Parasika, Siihhala and other islands,^ after he had defeated the army of the King 
of KaAci. 

What is remarkable is that the position of Parasika is identical, viz., between 
Simhala and Kanaka (?) in our inscription as well as in the Calukya grants, 


1 Vokkaleri Plates, M., VIII, p. 26. 
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whereas the third island, which reads like Kanaka in onr inscription, is sometimes 
written as Kamera,^ or Kerala^ in other Oalukya grants. 

Both Parasika and Kiamera, Kavera, or Kerala were left unidentified by Fleet.* 

Vinayja'ditya might have conquered or marched as far as Simhala or received 
tribute from him and other frontier kings, just as Samudragupta is said to have 
done, for in the 7th-8th century the Pallavas and the Calukyas were the two most 
powerful rulers in South India, the paramountship changing now and then between 
them. 

What could be PSraaka, some island in the Indian Ocean, or in the Persian 
Gulf or on the Western coast ? The second alternative would refer to some island 
such as Ormuz, which is on the Persian Gulf. During this period it was first under 
the Sa^nian Emperors and under Khusrav Noshirwan (a.d. 531-78), the Persians 
were said to have been masters of the commerce of the Eastern Seas, whereas 
Khusrav II (Parvez) (la.D. 591-628) is supposed to have sent tributes to Pula- 
kesin II. The island was later captured by the Arabs."' This identification seems 
at first far-fetched, but it cannot be ruled out completely when we take into con- 
sideration the might of the Calukyas and the contacts established by them.^ 

Apart from this Paraslka or Ormuz, even KMidasa’s Parasika seems to be 
approachable from the sea as well as from the land. For the way in which it is 
mentioned by the poet 

Parastkdn tato jetum pratasthe sthalavartmand, 

emphasizing the route, implies, I think, the existence of the other route, viz., the sea. 

For the other island I am unable to suggest any identification at present. 

If, however, all the three islands have got to be placed somewhere on the 
Western coast, near Bombay, then we might adopt the suggestion of Mr. Moraes.'* 
While trying to identify Lanka mentioned witli reference to the conquests of Sa§tha 
II in a later grant of the dynasty,® he suggested that Lanka was a metaphorical 
designation of Goa, and this probably was the reason why the Siliaharas of Kofikan 
were called ‘‘ the best of the Sirhhala Kings 

The Kanaka (?) dvipa of tlie Gandevi record might be the Kavadi’^’ or Kapard- 
dika-dvipa^^ whose ruler was defeated by the Kadambas. It was the hereditary 
province of the Northern (Konkan) Silaharas, and said to comprise the territory 
adjoining the Salsette island. 

The remaining island, Parasika-dvipa, might be some island near Thana, its 
memory being retained by one of the hills called Parsik^2 (through which the 
G. I. P. mail trains now run). 

The ruler or rulers of all these islands were the Silaharas, the actual reigning 
king being Arikesarin (a.d. 1017), Cittai^ja (a.d. 1026), or Mummuni (a.d. 1059). 
They were constantly at war with another branch of theirs, the Southern Silaharas, 
which is said to be annihilated by a.d. 1010. And they in their turn were defeated 
and made to pay tribute by the Kadambas of Goa. 


2 Nerur Plates of Vijayaditya, M., IX, p. 127, 1. 17 and p. 131, 1. 16. 

® Ibid,, p. 127, n. 24. * BG.. I, pt. ii, 368. 

® It was then under Yezdagird III (a.d. 631-51), the last of the Sasanians. 

^ For other earlier references mentioning this contact see BG., XIII, ii, p.421, 
n. 1. The Gazetteer further dtes in support of this theory, certain sculptures from 
a cave at Lonid, betraying Persian influence. These are briefly described with two 
photos in the Arch 3 eoio^al Survey (yf Western India (Elura Cave Temples), Vol, 
V, pp. 53-54, pi. xiv. From the photos, however, the view expressed in the Gazet- 
teer cannot be supported. , 

Kadmnba Kula, p. 174. 

Narendra Inscriptions, EL, XIII, p. 309 ; Degave Ins., No. 1 and JBBRAS,^ 
267. 

Kharepatan Pis., EL, XII, p. 292. 

Degaw Ins., No. 1. JBBRAS., IX, 266. EL, XIII, 309. 

I am indebted to Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala for this suggestion. 
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Assuming now that these identifications are correct, we cannot still say that 
the Gaodevi inscription refers to the Parsis. What, at the most, we might say is 
that there was an island! (?) of PBrasika on the Western coast, so called in imita- 
tion of the island on the Persizin Gulf. That it might have been inhabited by the 
Persians (not necesxsarily Paxsis) is also likely, because from an early period con- 
tact with Iran existed, more especially after the 6th century, when this contact 
became very close. This increasing Iranian influence was perhaps the reason why 
Sanjaio,^^ \vdiich is so called in a 9th century inscription, came to be known as 
Hafijamana^^ or Hanyamanai^ (if we consider these places as identical) in the 
11th century. 


Sanjan Pis. of Amoghavar§a (s. 793) EL, XVIII, p. 235. 
Grant of Anantadeva, M., IX, pi. iii, 1. 10. 

Asiatic Researches, I, p. 361. 


THE EARLY BEGINNINGS OF MARATHA NAVY 


By 

B. K. Apte. 

The loot of Basrur (Barcelore)i on the 8th February 1665 marks a turning 
point in the naval career of Shivaji. It was a deed befitting the daring of a first 
class sea-power. The immense booty he gained in one day was the result of 
his surprise attack and the agility of his navy, comparable only with the quickness 
of his cavalry. Though in this campaign of Basrur Shivaji had no engagement 
with the Portuguese or the English, it is of specific significance because of its 
purely naval character. He had repieatedly attacked the more strategic sea-point, 
the impregnable Janjira, but those attacks were of a dual character, that is, both 
by land and sea. It was the first and last occasion in his whole career when Shivaji 
went abroad. 

This bold action obviously manifests a stage of the navy as at least past its 

infancy. But to trace the root of Shivaji's navy we must recede in point of time. 

Four years prior to the plunder of Basrur, Shivaji hadl set out for the con- 
<|uest of South Konkan. Petty chiefs and their small principalities fell one after 
another before his mobile forces, till at last his swelling territory reached the 
borders of Sawantwadi State.*® His men even conquered and quitted the fort of 
Kudal, into the details of which we need not enter. By the April of 1660 Shivaji 
had invaded the coastal strip from Dabhol to Kudal.-^ The port of Dabhol was 
undei^ his banner by January or February of 1661 {Jede Shakavali) . 

The earliest evidence regarding the shipbuilding activities of Shivaji is avail- 
able fronn a letter written by the Viceroy of Goa to the King of Portugal,-* dated 
6th of August 1659. Therein he reports to the King that he has ordered his 

Portuguese Captain to smother the movements of newly built gallivatas at Kalyan, 

Bhiwandi and Panvel by obstructing their exit. It is evident from this letter, that 


^ Spelt in older books as Barcelore. In Marathi it is «RF|jC. 

2 Conquest of Kudal is a matter of dispute. Jedhe Shakavali says, Khawas- 
Khan went to Kudal, Shivaji slew Baji Ghorpade and fought with Khawas who 
fled from the field.’* Pingulkar in his History of Sawantwadi State puts the date 
of the treaty between Shivaji and the Desais of Kudal, Khem Sawant and Lakham 
S^want, as 5th March 1659. 

* Shivakalm PatrorSara-Samgraha (Dutch correspondence), I, p. 188. 

^ Shivakdin Patra^SmorSamgraka, I, p. 172. 
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Shivaji must have started shipbuilding industry, though on a small scale, some 
time before the actual appearance of the ships in the above mentioned ports. 

Kalyan and Bhiwandi, we know, were captured as early as the 24th of 

Clctober 1657.® And the genius of Shivaji could not have failed to appreciate the 
importance of a navy, when Kalyan and Bhiwandi, situated on the coast of 

Thana and well-known for trade and shipbuilding activities, were in his possession. 

So it is more than probable that Shivaji should have floated the keel of his first 
vessel on the waters of Kalyan or Bhiwandi, just after the 24th of October. This 
beginning in its matured .state assumed the form of a fine navy and struck terror 
into the hearts of even the Europeans that infested the Western seas of India. 

A more authentic witness in support of the assertion made, can be brought 
from a letter written by Aurangzeb to Shivaji, dated April 23rd, 1657.« Aurangzeb 
wrote that Shivaji’s envoy Sonaji was assured by the Imperial Government, that 
all the prayers of the Maratha Chief would be granted, namely (1) a formal 

recognition of his right to all the Bijapur forts and villages under his actual 
control and (2) the annexation of the port of Dabhol and the territory belonging 
to it. Such a legal sanction gave Shivaji a right to lead incursions into the king- 
dom of Bijapur, which he had already penetrated without waiting for anybody’s 
permission. Moreover the recognition of the second request indicates, how very 
anxious the Maratha Chief was to acquire a port, rightly recognising its import- 
ance, for assuring a firm hold over the waters of the western sea. 

In conclusion, therefore, it can be maintained that Shivaji started his navy 
from very humble beginnings just after the seizure of Kalyan and Bhiwcmdi — 24th 
of October 1657, and before the 6th of August 1659. 

One more indirect reference has been found, which also points to Shivaji as 
.somewhat of a pioneer of the Maratha navy. 

Pandurang Pisurlekar in his Article on the “ Extinction of the Nizamshahi ”, in 
the Sardesai Commemoration Volume,'^ has quoted the minutes of a Portuguese tran- 
slation dated 2nd of October 1636. Its contents show, how Shahaji when pressed 
hard by Randullah Khan, the Bijapur General and Khan-i-zaman of the Mughal 
Empire, ill his fruitless endeavours to revive the .shattered Kingdom of the Nizam 
Shah, sought refuge with the Portugue.se, begging a place of safety for his wife 
and children in the fortress of Chaul. The Portugue.se Council held for the con- 
sideration of aiding Shahaji, thought it wi.se not to .shelter Ifim rather than risk 
the double fury of the two Shahs. The Portuguese were ready to help him on his 
way to Danda with all precautions and Shahaji was permitted to receive even tfiie 
ladies of his family, if they were not there already. But if already received they 
were to be given pas.sage on ves.sels by the .same way of Danda or where he 
thought best. 

Shahaji at this dire hour was more than convinced of the importance of .some 
spot on the sea-coast, and thus automatically of the necessity of a navy, as a pro- 
tection when attacked by land. 

But how far Shivaji, then a boy of not more than six at the most, could 
have remembered such a sad plight of his family might be a matter of dispute. 
However, judging from his eventful career and from what we know of his pro- 
digious memory he mu.st not have missed the significance of this calamity befall- 
ing his family. It seems also very likely that Shahaji must have related this 
incident to his favourite son. 

Whatever the source, this disaster must have had its psychological effect on 
the mind of the young Shivaji, the future founder of Maratha Empire and the 
Father of the Maratha Navy. 


B Shivacharitra Pradip (Jedhe Shakavali), p. 18. 
« Shivakedin-Patra-SmaSamgraha, Vol. I, p. 159, 


7 Pp, 44-46, 
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PCX)NA IN THE MUSLIM PERIOD 

By 

M. A. Chaghatai 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar writes : “ The first question that here arises is, whether 
Poona is an ancient town. Historically it is not known to be in existence much 
before the time of Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha empire. Is there any docu- 
mentary evidence to show that Poona was known before the Muhammadan period ?" ^ 
Mr. A. Rehm has pointed out with reference to these remarks of Dr. Bhandarkar 
that according to Ptolemy it was called “Punnata, although other historians iden- 
tify it with a place in the Mysore State ; and it is certainly found on the maps made 
in the middle of thd second century But we are here concerned exclusively with 
P<xma in the Muslim Period before the establishment of the Maratha empire. 

First in 1294 Malik Alau’d-Din Khaiji marched to Devgir without the per- 
mission of Sultan Jalalu ’d-Din Khaiji, when Raja Ram Dev of Devgir submitted 
and Alau 'd-Din returned laden with spoils.^ After his accession in 1295 Sultan 
Alau 'd-Din Muhammad Shah Khaiji sent his second expedition against Devgir 
in west Deccan under Malik Naib Kafur on 19th Ramzan, 706 A.H./24th March, 
1307 A.D. and Rai Ram I>ev was captured and set free.^ In the third expedition 
against Telingana in the east I>eccan towards Warangal, on 25th Jumada, 709 a.h./ 
31st October 1309 a.d. the Khaiji forces first reached Kandhar"> from whence they 
reached Naldrug.® So from place to place they arrived at Arangal (Warangal) and 
at last after marching towards Ma 'bar they stationed at Kannur.” The Raja ladder 
Dev had engaged to send an annual tribute to Alau 'd-Din Khaiji.® On their return 
they took the route through Devgir and Dhar and reached Delhi on 14th Jumada 
II, 711 A.H./30 October 1311 a.d.^ In short, the result of all these expeditions was 
the subjugation of all the four Hindu Kingdoms of the south — The Yadava (Devgir) ; 
Kaktya-Telingana (Warangal); Hoysala kingdom of Dvarasamudra ; and the Pandya 
kingdbm of the extreme south,i'^> Apart from this Alau 'd-Din Khalji's conquest of 
the whole of the Deccan brought about the unification of northern India and southern 
India, which had been lying isolated from each other for centuries. Mussalmans 
also tried immediatelj^ to establish law and order in the chief conquered cities of the 
Deccan through their representatives as is evident from other sources also. Thus 
as at Vijayapuri (Bijapur) we find Sanskrit and Persian inscriptions on the pillars 


^ Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, The Antiquities of the Poona District ; Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VI, Nos. 1 and 2, pp. 231-38. 

^ Mr. A. Rehm, How Old is Poona? The New Review, Calcutta, July 1940, 
pp. 34-41. 

3 Khazainu'l-Futuh of Hazart Amir Khusrau, Trans, by Prof. Habib, Madras, 
1931, p. 5. 

* Ibid, p. 51. 

5 Ihid.y p. 58. Prof. Habib has taken Khanda instead of Kandhar, as pointed 
out by Prof. Shirani in his criticism on Habib's translation of the Khazain, Oriental 
College Magazine, Lahore, Feb. 1936. 

® Jhdd., p. 58. Prof. Habib is mistaken. It is not Nilkanth, it ought to be 
Naldrug. Both Kandhar and Naldrug are places of great importance. 

^ Ibid., p. 98. Prof. Habib has taken as Kandur, it ought to be Kannanur as 
identified by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in his South India and Her Muhammadan 
Invaders, Madras, 1921, p. 197. 

T 70-73, and Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi of Zia Bami, Calcutta (Bibliotheca 

Indica Senes), p. 330. 

® Zia Bami, p. 330. 

^0 K^^%Futuh, pp. 80-111 ; and Zia Bami, pp. 328-9, 330-33, and The 
mseand Fall of MHhmmad bin Tughluq, by Agha Mahdi Husain, London, 1938, 
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of a mosque built in 1320 by Malik Karimu 'd-EHn, the governor of the city during 
the reign of Sultan Qutbu ’d-Din Khalji. Revaiya, tha carpenter, was the architect 
of this mosque.^ 1 

In 1327 Sultan Muhammad Tughluq made his plans to transfer his capital from 
Delhi to Devgir.'i 2 This was politically (as also for other reasons) justified, if we 
carefully review the incessant incursions of the Moghols from the north. He gave 
Devgir the new name of Daulatabad.^^ Isami, the author of Fatuhu ' s-SalatinShah 
Nama-i-Hind, says that in 1340 Sultan Muhammad Shah, son of Tughluq Shah 
having settled his affairs at Daulatabad resolved to march his troops towards Kondh- 
yana (Kondhana) which was then ruled by Nag Naik, the chieftain of the Kolis.i* 
When he came to know of the invasion of the Sultan he became restless. He shut 
himself in the high fort owing to fear of destruction. When the forces of the 
Sultan besieged the mountain fort, “ it looked on account of panic like a straw.” 
After eight months’ siege negotiations were begun and the Rai Nag Naik came before 
the Sultan and sued for pardon. The Sultan withdrew his forces and returned to 
Daulatabad.^"' 

If we carefully scrutinise the Survey Map of India, we shall immediately 
realise that if one intended to go from Daulatabad to Kondhana either in the ancient 
days or even to-day one must pass inevitably through Poona. Therefore we may 
safely assert that if Poona possessed any importance in those days, it was necessary 
for the Mussalmans to conquer it before they had reached Kondhana. 

Kondhana lies on the south-west of Poona at a distance of about twelve miles.^^ 
It remained part of the Muslim Deccan Kingdom and played an important part in 
their history, as we find it clearly mentioned in 976 A.H./1567 a.d. when Ali Adil Shah, 
provoked by Murtaza’s .persistent hostility, invaded his kingdom and captured the 
fortress of Kondhana and sent troops under Kishwar Khan towards Bir. Kishwar 
Khan defeated some of Murtaza’s troops and built the fort of Dharwar.^« Later 
on Shahji Bhonsla was driven to seek refuge under Bijapur government, and took 
service of Muhammad Adil Shah and then Kondhana and Purandhar were in his 
possession. Kondhana was then named Simhagadh by Shivaji.^*^ 

The expansion of Islamic world owes much to the silent and peaceful propaga- 
tion of Islam by Muslim saints and pious people who side by side with the warriors 
of Islam helped in establishing their faith in India. In the casai of the Deccan also 
we find similar vsaints and their works of great importance.'^^ A group of pious people 
under the instructions from Nizam ’d-Din Auliya of Delhi started from Delhi ; 
Sheikh Burhanu ’d-Din at the head of four hundred disciples reached Daulatabad .21 
He willed that Sheikh Zainu 'd-Din should succeed him on his death. The latter 
founded Burhanpur named after his predecessor. Sheikh Burhanu 'd-Din. He himself 
is lying buried, not far, at Zainabad, named after himself .22 Similarly Sheikh- 
Salahu ’d-Din Ghazi Chishti known as Sheikh Salla, son of Sheikh Abdulla, a native 


Dr. M, Nazim, Bijapur Inscriptions, Memoir of A. S. I. No. 49, p. 25, and 
G. Yazdani, E. I. M., 1927-28, p. 16. An Inscription of Alau’ d-Din Khalji from 
Rakkasji in the Bijapur District. 

12 Zia Bami, p. 473. "*3 Ibid., loc. cit. 

Isami, Futuhu 's-Salatin Shd Ndma-i-Hind, ed. by Dr. Agha Mahdi Husain, 
Agra, 1938, p. 417. 

16 Ib%d., pp. 417-18. 

i« Survey Map of India, No. 47. M/1 and F/15. 

17 Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XVIII, Pt. III. p. 441. 

18 Bwfhan-i-Maathir, Hyderabad, Deccan, 1936, p. 444, and Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. Ill, p. 451. 

19 James Grant Duff, A History of the Mmathas, London, 1826, Vol. I, p. 134. 

20 AnK)ld, T. W., The Preachings of Islam, London, 1913, pp. 279-71. Isami, 
pp. 437-41, also Zia Bami 441. Farishta (Urdu) Vol. II, pp. 636-54. 

«i Ibdd., pp. 654-55, Ibid., 655. 
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of Ghaur was among those fourteen hundred disciples of Sheikh Nizamu 'd-Din of 
Badaun who had settled in different towns with the object «if spreading Islam. 
Accordingly Sheikh Salahu ’d-Din settled at Poona where he died on 6th Sha T>an, 
759 A.H./14th July, 1358 a.d., and he used to live there with his disciples.28 His 
disciples erected a mausoleum over him on the bank of the river Mutha. After him 
another Sayyad Hisamu 'd-EHn Qattal Zanjani came to Poona. He belonged to the 
group of Makhdum Mir Ashraf Samnani. He died in 793 A.H./1390 a.d. and his 
mausoleum is situated not very far from that of Sheikh Salahu 'd-Din on the same 
bank of the River Mutha.-^ 

The tombs of these two Sheikhs on the Mutha show that these were originally 
Hindu temples otf the same type as we find in western India between 10th and 12th 
century. Fortunately many details of Hindu iconography can still be traced. Be- 
sides this, anyone who has carefully studied the monuments of the Bahamani kings 
either at Bidar or in other parts of the Nizam’s dominions, will be immediately struck 
with the gateway of Sheikh Saladu ’d-Din’s shrine having a pointed arch and two 
sculptured lions on both the spemdrih with paws in a crouching attitude, placed 
symmetrically, w^hich tell us that this shrine must have been either repaired or re- 
novated by some governor under the royal command of one of the Bahamani kings. 
The Bahamanis had adopted this Persian lion (sharza) on the gatew^ays of their 
monuments as their symbol, after the tradition of ancient Persians. Moreover we 
know that when Khwaja Mahmud Gawan, the illustrious minister of the Bahamani 
kingdom, drafted the new scheme during the reign of Sultan Muhammad Shah under 
which the territories were divided into eight provinces instead of four. Bir and other 
districts including the present Poona were added to the estates of Nizamu ’1-Mulk 
and its management was entrusted to his son Malik Ahmad, the founder of the 
Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar.^'""’ 

In 1009 A.H./1600 A.D. the Mughal forces took Ahrmidnagar. Bahadur Nizam 
Shah was imprisoned. Murtaza Shah II ascended the throne at Daulatabad.2<^ But 
the places round Ahmadnagar had already begun to fall before the arms of th? 
Mughals. So far we have not been able to find any actual mention of Poona (Puna) 
by name, yet we are fortunate that the Akbar Nama tells us : “ On the 11th Mihr, 
1007 A.H./1598 A.D. the fort of Puna was captured. It is one of the famous forts of 
Birar, and is situated on a hill. It has a river on three sides which is never 
fordable. '’2'^ Undef the Mughals from the days of Akbar the country Was divided 
into districts or smkars. The districts were also distributed among pargtmas or 
sub-divisions, qaryats, mahals and tduqas. Accordingly the ' Ain-i-Akbaii furnishes 
a clear mention of Puna, then in the sarkur Kallam.-‘“ Pmganas like Talegaon, 
Waigaon, Bela etc. are mentioned also in the same sarkary^ 

After the conquest of Ahmadnagar Khwaja Beg Mirza Safwi held its command 
up to 1610^^ after which the Mughals sustained a defeab^^ and in 1620 Shah Jehan 
was sent to the Deccan to deal with Malik Ambar who came there twice.^^ By that 


2a Sayyad Imamu 'd-Din Ahmad of Gulshanabad (Nasik), Barkatu'bAuliya, 
1322 A.H„ Delhi, pp. 20-21. 

2* Ibid., p, 25. I am grateful to K. B. Prof. Ah. Abdul Qadir Sarfaraz of Poona 
for the loan ol this important book from his library. 

25 Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. XVIII, Pt. II., p. 219. 

Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill,, p. 46^. 

27 Akbar Nama, Calcutta, (Bibliotheca Indica Series), Vol. Ill, p, 743 (Text); 

English translation of Akbar Nama, Vol. III., p. 1111. f '' 

27a Sarkar KaUam — ^Modern Kalamb, a small village on the Poona- Junnar road 
about 13 miles south-east Khed and 4 miles north of Manchar (B. G. XVIII, iii, 232). 

28 Ainri^Akbari, Calcutta Indica Series, Vol. I, p. 4^ (Text), and Engli^ 
Translation of AinA-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 235. 

2» Elliot and Dowson, Vol. VI, p. 323. 

so Ibid., p. 332. sj 7 ^, 7 /, p 37 ^; 
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period the Maratha family of the Bhonslas acquired imp>ortance. In 1039 A.H. 
Shahaji Bhonsla, the son-in-law of Jadu Rai, the Hindu Commander of the Nizam 
Shah’s army, came in and joined A’zam Khan (Iradat Khan). After the murder 
Of Jadu Rai, Shahaji broke off his connection with the Nizam Shabi dynasty and re- 
tiring to the districts of Puna and Chakan he wrote to A’zam Khan, proposing to 
make his submission upon receiving a promise of protection. Then Shahaji came and 
joined him. ^2 

In the month of Shaww€tl, 1042 A.H./April 1634 a.d. the Mughal army captured 
Daulatabad. It was considered to have been achieved by the help of Divine power 
because it was captured within a short period. Shah Jehan spent the rainy season 
at Ahmadnagar and he deputed Khan Zaman to Kandhar, Lahrasat Khan to Dharwar 
and Daler Himmat to Poona and Chakan.'^» But in 1046 A.H./1636 a.d. when Khan 
Zaman came back to his army, he came to know that Shahaji had not the heart to 
render his services to Adil Khan and that he also did not like to surrender Junair 
and other forts to the imperial forces. So with the intention of crushing Shahaji, 
Khan 2^man hastened to Junair. Shahaji was then in the neighbourhood of Puna. 
On his arrival at Kharonadi^^^ he was detained on its banks for a month on account 
of heavy rains. When the water subsided he crossed the river and encamped on 
the banks of the Ainda near Lohgaon. Shahaji, who was then at Lohgaon, at a 
distance of seventeen bos, immediately on hearing this news hastened to mountains 
of Kondhana (Simhagadh) and Nurand. Because between Shahaji and Khan Zaman’s 
army there were three swollen rivers the Ainda, Mutha and Mula, Randaula^^ had 
already written to Khan Zaman that the keys of all the forts captured from Shahaji 
would be sent to him and that he should not come forward till he heard further. 
Therefore Khan Zaman sent an officer to consult with Randaula. After having re- 
ceived a letter from Randaula he crossed the river Ainda according to his instruc- 
tions. After a long struggle and pursuit Shahaji was compelled to make his sub- 
mission to Adil Khan and to surrender the fort of Junair. Shahaji was sent to 
Bijapur in company of Randaula and Khan Zaman after achieving this success 
returned to Daulatabad to Prince Aurangzeb.'^^ 

After the dominions of the Nizamu 'l-Mulk dynasty had come into the possession 
of Shah Jehan, a friendship was established between Shah Jehan and Adil Khan. 
The latter proposed to exchange of some of the sub-divisions i&C* Bijapur which had 
come in the hands of the emperor instead of those which formerly belonged to 
Nizam ’1-Mulk. At this time two paraganas named Puna and Supa became the 
jagir of Shahaji BhoUvSla ; and his son Shivaji, on behalf of his father became their 
manager and he managed well.^^ But in the same year when Aurangzeb came to 
know of Shivaji’s violence against Afzal Khan, he immediately directed Amiru ’l-Umra 
Shaista Khan to march towards Puna and Chakan, which in those days were Shivaji’s 
residence and stronghold.^^ So the imperial forces paused and at length they reach- 
ed Puna and Shivapur.^s The imperial forces took both the forts and held them. 


32 Muntakhabu'l-Lub<ab of Khawfi Khan, Vol. I, p. 43S and Badskah Nama 
Abdul Hamid Lahori, Vol. L, p. 327. 

Ibid., p. 516. 

33a Kharonadi is the modern Karha river which flows through Saswad and 
Baramali. The Ainda is the Indrayapi river. 

34 Ibid,, p. 225 (Pt. II, Vol. I). _ _ ^ 

34a Randaula Khan son of Farhad Khan was one of the Kkmzads (domestics) 
of Sultan h4uhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur. Owing to hi^ various successful acti- 
vities he was entitled Rmtam Zaman. He had the fiefs of Hogiri and Rai Pak. 
Among his great deeds hi.s expedition against Kamatak in 1637 is well known (Vide, 
Muhammad Nama of Zahur b. Zahuri, MS. Bijapur Museum, p. 146 and Basdtinu*s- 
Salatin of Ibrahim Zubairi, Hyderabad Dn., pp 317-20. tr , rr 

Ibid. pp. 230-31. ^ Khwafi Khan, Vol. II., p. 113. 

3^ Ibid:: I 119. Ibid., p. 120. 
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After a great struggle Chakan also fell and then it was named Islambad. Shaista 
Khan, after taking several forts, proceeded to Puna and lodged in a haveli (house) 
which was built by Shivaji.^^ 

In 1075 A.Hyi664 a.d. Shivaji surrendered and Raja Jai Singh was sent toi the 
Deccan. He went to Puna and he arranged the affairs of that district.'*® The fort 
of Rajgadh, which Shivaji himself held and the fort of Kondhana (Simhagadh), in 
which his wife and his maternal relations resided, were both invested and the beaegers 
pressed the garrison hard.-*^ The Raja Jai Singh promised him security for his 
life and honour, on the condition of his going to wait upon the Emperor, and agree- 
ing to enter into his service.‘*2 Shivaji then approached with humility After this 
Shivaji showed great vzilour against the Mughals and this history is dealt with fully 
by the historians. He died in 1090 A.H./1680 a.d. 

In 1114 A.H./1702 A.D. the Prince Muhammad Mohiu '1-Millat son of Prince 
Kam Baksh son of Aurangzeb died at Poona in his teens and he was buried in the 
precincts of the shrine of Sheikh Salahu 'd-Din and Aurangzeb changed the name 
of Poona to Mohiyabad.**^ 

In 1707 Shahu, the grandson of Shivaji was married to the daughter of the 
Jadhav of Sinkhed and of Sindia, the patil of Kinnarkhed. Aurangzeb conferred on 
him the districts of Akalkot, Aindapur and Supa in Puna with many other districts. 
Aurangzeb amongst other presents to Shahu gave him a sword he had himself fre- 
quently wom.^*’'> In 1708 Shahu was established at Satara and died in 1749 after 
which Poona came under the Peshwas and became the capital of the Maratha power."*® 
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SIR GEORGE ABRAHAM GRIERSON 
7th January 1851 — 8th March 1941. 

With the death of Sir George Abraham Grierson, reported on the 8th March 
1941, passes away the grand old man of Indian Linguistics, the creator of the 
Linguistic Survey oj India, author of the Bihar Peasant Lije, and compiler of vSO 
many grammars of known and unknown languages and editor of the great Kashmiri 
Dictionary, just two months after he completed his 90th year. 

Coming to India in his 23rd year as a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
already a student of Sanskrit and Indian Culture, he devoted himself with a worthy 
zeal to the furtherance of his knowledge of Indology in its various aspects. One of 
his earliest papers is on the Rangpur Dialect published in 1877 ; this was at a time 
when he was deeply interested in literary criticism as applied to Sanskrit and 
Modem Indian Vernaculars. From 1881 most of Sir George’s work was primarily 
confined to the( different aspects of Indian linguistics. His Bihar Peasant Life was 
published in 1885. The Linguistic Survey of India coovsisting of eleven volumes 
bound in 20 parts was published between 1903 and 1928. Only eight years ago 
saw the completion of his great Kashmiri Dictionary, and the last volume of the 
Indian Antiquary in 1933 contained the final part of his work ‘ on the modem Indo* 
Aryan vernaculars’ which was to form the basis of a magnum opus in Buhler’s 
Encyclopedia of Indo^Aryan Research. On his 80th year the newly formed Linguis- 
tic Society of India offered him the manuscripts of several papers contributed by 
some of the greatest linguists then living in all parts of the world, and later published 
in the Bulletin of the Society during 1931-36. 

In Europe, the recognition given to the pioneer activities of Sir George are 
beyond computation ; he held honorary doctorates from the Universities of Halle, 
Dublin, Cambridge and Oxford ; he was Fellow of the British Academy, Vice- 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Honorary Fellow of several learned 
societies. He received the Order of Merit in 1928, ani^Neveral high Govern- 
ment honours and academical di.stinctions, and in 1936, on the occasion of 
his 85th year, he was the recipient of a volume of Indian and Iranian Studies to 
which every scholar of note contributed his pap)er, making it the greatest offer 
of its kind. Owing to advancing age Sir George retired from active woric about 
six years ago; and the mantle of the great doyen of Indian Linguistics has fallen 
since 1928 on Professor R. L. Turner, the present Director of the School of Oriental 
Studies in London, for completing the Linguistic Survey of India with a comparative 
etynKJlogical dictionary of Indo-Aryan. But until the last Sir George was the very 
picture of courtesy and no letter remained unanswered, and gifts of books and papers 
were always gratefully acknowledged. In his death Linguistics lose a great ex- 
ponent and a versatile scholar who dominated this field for more than half a century, 

S. M. K. 


N. K. SRINIVASAN 

We regret to announce the sudden death of Mr. N. K. Srinivasan, an external 
research scholar of the Department of Dravidian Linguistics, which occurred on the 
3rd December 1940. He had joined our Institute only last August. He had been 
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working on ** the Morphology of Old Tamil He was full of promise and it is 
certainly remarkable that even within the very short period during which he was 
connected with our Institute hei was able to present certain interesting results of 
his investigations. These are contained in a paper published elsewhere in this 
journal. Prior to joining our Institute, he had graduated from the Annamalai 
University in 1931 and then passed the Vidvan Examination. He also took the 
B.O.L. degree of the Madras University. He was a Research scholar in Tamil for 
some time in the Annamalai University during which period he worked on the Tamil 
poet Ottakkuttar. He was also of great help to Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri PiLLAi, 
Reader in Tamil at the University of Madras, in the task of editing several im- 
portant Tamil classics. 

Our grief is profound at his premature death and our sympathies go to the 
bereaved members of his family. 

C. R. S. 



REVIEWS 


The Ruins of Dabhoi or Darbhavati in Baroda State, Gaekwad’s Archaeologi- 
cal Series, Memoir No. III. By Jn^aratna Dr. Hiranand Sastri, M.A., 
M.O.L., D. Litt., Director of Archaeology, Baroda State, pp. i-v-fl-49. 
Plates I-XXI, Baroda 1940. Price Rs. 5-8-0. 

This is a ' revise ’ of Burgess and Cousens’ “ The Antiquities of Dabhoi in 
Gujarat In doing so Dr. Sastri has htmted up references to Dabhoi or Darbha- 
vati from the Ramuka siddhdnta and some Jaina works and inscriptions of the 
Caulukya (VSghela) period. It should be mentioned, however, that though the 
antiquity of Dabhoi can thus be traced back to the 6th century through literature, 
no reference is made to it in the inscriptions of the several dynasties, particularly, 
the Gurjjaras, Maitrakas and the Ra§trakutas, that ruled in Central Gujarat in 
the early mediaeval period. Nor is it referred to in the inscriptions of the Solahkis 
themselves. It is likely, therefore, that the place acquired more importance, as the 
legends about it suggest, early in the Vaghela period. 

Dr. Sastri has further tried to fix the date of the whole building (the temple 
of Vaidyanatha) by identifying the name of the architect, which is inscribed on 
the inner balcony of the building, now known as the Kalika Mata temple, with 
that mentioned in the prasasti of Somesvara, composed in the reign of Visaladeva 
(c. 1243-1261 A.D.). 

The Test of the book is devoted to the brief description of the architecture of 
and the sculptures on the several gateways of the Vaghela fort and to later Muslim 
and Maratha epigraphs at Dat^oi. Scholars interested in the study of Gujarat 
architecture and sculptures would have welcomed some more detailed photographs 
dealing with these subjects from thid beautiful mediaeval monument. Nevertheless 
they would be thankful to Dr. Sastri for taking up the * revise ’ work and the State 
authorities for sanctioning it, as the book by Burgess and Cousens has become 
extremely rare. 


H. D. Sankalia 


AnmuU Report of the Archcteological Department, Baroda State, for the year ending 
31st July, 1939, by Jnanaratna Dr. Hiranand Sastri, M.A., M.O.L., D.Litt., 
Director of Archaeology, Baroda State, 1940. Pp. 1-43, and 6 plates. Price 
Rs. 3-12-0. 

The work of the Department consisted in the year 1938-39 in the Protection 
and Conservation of Monuments and Exploration and Research. As a part of 
the second category of work, exploratory excavations were continued at the Gohil- 
wad Timbo in Amreli and the Sahasralinga Talao at Pafan. Besides the recovery 
of some sculptures and brick foundations nothing of importance to the mediaeval 
history of Gujarat cant be reported from the Platan excavations, whereas the work 
at Amreli has not produced anything of greater worth than what was obtained in 
the previous seasons. 

Among the monuments inspected in the Mehsana district some detailed infor- 
mation is given about the temples at Lakroda, Vasai, Vijapur, Mahudi and VMra. 
But even this information is vague and at times based on insufficient evidence. 
For instance, the monument at Vasai is described as '‘an interesting Siva temple 
built in the usual style of the Sikhara brines”. Without a proper description of 
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the sikhara it is impossible for readers, in absence of its photograr^, to imagine 
what kind of sikhara it must be,, for there are several kinds of Hkharas, We are 
then t61d that! there is a shrine of Varaha at Vijapur, and that " the worship of 
Varaha seems to have been very popular in Northern India during the mediaeval 
period. ...” All this is unwarranted, because the subsequent description does not 
show that the image of Vai^a formed the cult image in the shrine. Unlessi this 
can be ascertained, it is difficult to assert that the worship of the Varaha-avatdra 
had become popular, merely because a number of images of the deity, which are 
mostly carved on the outside walls of temples, are found from Gujarat. It only 
proves the popularity of this image of Vi^u. The cult and mere representation of 
an object are two different things. 

Likewise a factual description of a 16-handed deity would have been better than 
a quotation of a dhyana describing Virupak§a. 

In the epigraphical section, the recovery of a 11th century record from a temple 
in Gaodevi is to be welcomed. It is the second inscription of Sa§tha II of the 
Goa Kadambas, the first being the one published by Mr. Moraes.^ The record is 
important because it lends additional support to the statement in a later grant of 
this dynasty that Sastha had gone to Saurai^tra for the darsana of Somanatha ;2 
whereas it confirms the view of Mr., Moraes that Sa§tha II ruled for a long time,-'* 
because the Gandevi inscription is dated in S. 964, that is, 35 years after the 
Marcella Plates. 

Besides this, there is another additional piece of information, not mentioned so 
far* in the published records of the dynasty. This is the reference to the conquest 
dt the islands of Sirhhala,. P^asaka etc. Dr. Hiranand Sastri identifies PSrasika of 
these with the Parsis, who are further presumed to have “ become turbulent at 
this time.” This identification and presumption seems to be wrong, as I have 
shown in detail elsewhere in this Journal. Here it may only be said that the in- 
scriptional reference implies the country of the Parasikas and not the people, and 
sudi a country having independent existence near about Gandevi is not known from 
history or even Parsi tradition, much less the statement that Parsis had become 
turbulent at that time. 

Of the other two epigraphs, one Valabhi and the other Gujarat Ra§trakuta, the 
mention in the latter of a PgVedi Brahmajia deserves to be noted. For so far the 
writer has been able^t^ collect only a few of such references:* to Brahmauas pro- 
fessing this Veda, a fact showing the dearth of these Brahmaiias in ancient Gujarat. 

H. D. Sankalia 


1 Kadamba Kula, p. 176. « EL, XIII, p. 302- 1. 12. 

Moraes, op, cit„ p. 178. 

^ Sankalia, The Archaeoio^y of Gujarat, Appendix, pp. 66, 67, 71, 74. 


The Indian Journal of Social Work. (A Quarterly published by the Sir Dorabji 

Tata Graduate Sdiool of Social Work, Bombay). 

It ra a matter for congratulations that the authorities of the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work have decided to publish a journal setting forth the 
experience of its staff and students in iwactical sociology. 

The first volume is devoted mainly to the question of the juvenile in industry 
and the problem of juvenile delinquency. In the first article J. M. Kumarappa has 
given a very dear and lucid account of the legislation about child labour in this 
country. In the next two articles two past students of the Institute have given a 
picture of the exploitation of the diild in two industriea In the fourth paper Clifford 
Manshardt, the Director of the Institute has aitically surveyed the Bon^y Child- 
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ren Act. These articles make one realise forcibly that there is a very great dis- 
crepancy between the many excellent laws in our statute books and the civic sense 
of the people. We are living in an age in which the old foundations of life in com- 
munity have been exploded beyond repair owing partly to natural decay and partly 
to the deliberate suppression by foreign rule. Only in recent years has the bulk 
of social legislation grown ; but the agencies of social control and public opinion 
which could have made social legislation successful are absolutely wanting. When 
thq Government makes laws to help the destitute and the juvenile delinquent, the 
good is done without awakening the conscience of the community. The administration 
of these acts suffers from institutionalism and officialism. The juvenile destitutes 
and the delinquents become a new caste wearing a particular dress and learning 
certain mannerisms like salaaming and clicking the heels. The aim of the act should 
be to socialise completely these units which have for one reason or another fallen 
out of the community of interests which we call ‘ society/ This can best be achieved 
by giving these children opportunities to mix on an equal footing with children of their 
own age in institutions managed by the people. In Government institutions children 
speaking different languages and belonging to different cultural provinces are all 
hustled together so that the product which comes out is truly vidous— a diild which 
belongs to no society, and no culture and which cannot assimilate itself readily to 
any community whatever. The article by Mr. Masani reveals the new avenues 
for sodal workers, Mr, Masani has successfully avoided all the colourful and extra- 
vagant claims of the vschool which makes political capital outj of the teachings of 
Kretchmer’s Korperba und Korpertypen or books like Gktnds, regulating personolity. 
From body type to racial type and racial mind is but one step but Mr. Masani 
has avoided that and given an objective review of factors moulding the child's 
personality. A more detailed case; study from his clinic should be most welcome. 

The other articles are very readable but show now and then a pedantic use 
of classification rather than a true understanding of facts. Such are articles by 
Kokila Doraiswami and Ladli Nath. But these are students who have just stepped 
into real life and are applying their knowledge with earnestness to the problems 
before them. I may say that their very academic pedantry is their charm ! All 
our best wishes for this new journal and the Institute which has given it birth. 

The third number of the journal is devoted mainly to the social and economic 
problems of rurzQ India. There are detailed studies by the stuCjnts and the teaffiers 
in the institute on various aspects of this problem. Mr. Mehta s article on the 
villager in the city"' is a thoughtful contribution. Mr. Velayudhan's study of the 
“ Pulayans of Kalady " gives an idea of the lowest depths of poverty which a human 
group can reach. Mr. Ba Kin’s article on the village in Burma is rather sketchy. 
There are two surveys of the villages of Padali and Timbi, both carried out con- 
scientiously. Prof. Manshardt is reviewing the activities of the central and the 
provincial governments towards bettering the agriculturist's lot in India. It is 
very regrettable that almost no mention is made of the co-operative institutions and 
their failure in India. Such a study is urgently needed. 

The first article by Dr, Kumarappa is entirely different to all others and strikes 
a jarring note in an otherwise harmonious volume. It reads more like a fervent enun- 
ciation of a religious doctrine rather than an outline of an economic policy based 
on dispassionate consideration of historical facts. It opens with a nostalgic reference 
to the thre^ institutions of the caste, the joint-family and the village-system and 
gives a completely idealised and false picture of these and the human groups con- 
trolled by them. According to Dr. Kumarappa India was once organised into self-less 
human societies, wherein the individual sought the common good and wherein blood- 
shed and killing were unknown, and where entirely self-sufficient villages existed. 
This picture of India is utterly wrongf and misleading. The caste-system may have 
inculcated demoCTatic behaviour within the caste, but it always fostered exploitation 
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and aggression against other castes. To the rivalries in Hindu joint family we 
owe our greatest poems the Ramaya^a and the Mahdbharata, The Bhagavcui^ta, the 
gospel of the followers of ahiifiso, was preached by the Lord Krishna to Arjuna 
to help him to overcome the disinclination to kill his kinsmen, young and aged, hated 
or revered. Never had India achieved the ideal of the completely self-suffidcnt 
village, nor had the social and political thinkers of ancient India ever striven for 
creating such atomic primitive communities. 

The article is full of contradictions. After stressing the principle of ahitfisa 
Dr. Kumarappa suggests the gentle punishment of outcasting " for anybody who 
buys goods made outside the village. In the ideal village of the future each unit 
(village) will be using goods produced by itself." “ If a person wished to increase 
hia business so as to supply also the needs of others not belonging to his unit he 
will find that no one will buy his goods.*' If articles produced elsewhere are more 
attractive than those produced locally, they will not be allowed to flood the local 
market, but the local artisans shall be required to improve (p. 298). "It will 
not do for the village producer tO seek to cater to demand from mills or from 
abroad" (p. 304). How are we to reconcile such a village economy with the fol- 
lowing reference ? " In the past the (village) industries of cotton, silk, carpet, brass 
and ivory work were the envy of the world." Were these products manufactured by 
the villagers for their own consumption ? 

Dr. Kumarappa dreams of national unity and prosperity arising out of villages 
which shall be almost entirely self-sufficient, which do not produce for others, nor 
buy from others. This amazing system will certainly lead up to what the author 
calls " poverty in this world’s goods," but shall certainly not lead up to the build- 
ing ci any " spiritual values " ; nor can it lead to an organically united society, 
where co-operation and exchange enrich the material and cultural life of the people. 
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